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THE CITY OF FALAPA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RUNNING THE BLOCKADE,” AND SO FORTH. 


Wt present to our readers a strikin 
picture of the city of Jalapa, locate 
about sixty miles from 
one time one of the most important towns of 
Mexico, but since the war between the 
United States and our neighboring republic, 


era Cruz, and at 


the trade of the place has materially de- 
clined ; and even the advantage of railroad 
communications with the seaports and the 
Capital has not been able to revive it to its 
former state of prosperity. 

Some of our old volunteers, who served 
in the Mexican war, and lived to come home 
and enjoy the glory which they won in for- 
eign lands, will look at this picture with 
much interest, and recall the days when, be- 
neath a burning sun, dusty roads, scant sup- 
ply of water, and the harassing of guerillas, 
they marched from the sea to the bloody 


19 


—— of Cerro Gordo, El Molino del Ray, 
and the plains about the city of Mexico, and 
won every battle in which they engaged; al- 
though, sometimes, the odds against them 
were four and five to one, and the hills to 
be carried were bold and rugged, and well 
fortified with an abundance of heavy can- 
non. And many brave men were behind 
them, who served their country like patriots, 
even if they were ill-fed, ill-paid, badly 
clothed, and commanded by poor officers. 

We may as well give the Mexicans their 
due, for there is no credit in conquering a 
people who are destitute of courage. e 
officers did not fight as well as the men, and 
we knew it, and, while we respected the lat- 
ter, we did not have much regard for the 
former. 


But the guerillas did the best work; and 
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they were ably led, and stung us like hor- 
nets, night and day. They never gave us 
ace, or a knowledge of their movements, 
ut cut and came again at all times and at 


‘all hours; on the flanks, in front and rear, 


and sometimes we had hard work to brush 
the fellows back, and send them scampering 
to their mountain tastness, where they could 
rest and recruit until a new dash was made. 

Mighty good horsemen were these Mexi- 
cans, — robbers and thieves we called them, 
in those days, and treated them with death, 
if caught. And some were captured, and 
short work was made of them; but they 
were fighting for their country, and died pat- 
riots, as we should call them at home. 
Smart fellows were some of these guerillas, 
and, when they threw a Jasso at one of our 
stragglers, only a true aim and a quick hand 
could save him from certain death. 

Many of our old soldiers will remember 
Padre Suede and Zenobia’s guerillas, and 
how skillfully they were handled. The holy 
father, as he called himself, although he had 
never received a priest’s ordination, being a 
divinity student when the war broke out, 
used to boast that he had murdered some 
fifty Americans in cold blood, and we have 
no doubt but that he spoke the truth ; for he 
was a muy mal hombre, and spared no one, 
— Mexican or American,—who crossed 
his path or interfered in his little games of 
bloodshed, pillage, ravishing, and raising a 
rumpus generally. Sometimes we would 
hear of the holy father and his g near 
Jalapa, at a fandango, for the -Mexicans 
must dance and play cards, even if war does 
prevail ; and then Walker and his mounted 
rifles would make a dash for the scene, only 
to find the birds had taken the alarm and 
were in another place. 

But once in a while the smiles of the wo- 
men and the strength of the arguadente 
would be too much for some of the weak 
heads, and they would remain at a guinéo or 
heredad a \ittle too long after daylight, and 
awaken to find the ranche surrounded, and 
all chances of escape cut off. Then there 
would be a crack of rifles, some savage 
cheers and shouts, and the ground covered 
with dark, swarthy men, cadavers, who 
looked up at the blue sky, and never winked 
when the sun burned down upon their star- 
ing eyes. It was ado, the Mexicans said, 
and then they would bury the slain, and 


’ Walker’s men would return to camp and re- 
. port that they had stirred up the enemy, and 


that the latter had retreated on a run. a omy 
a number did not retreat, for the good rea- 
son that they could neither ride nor walk; 
but the truth of reports from those who had 
charge of scouting was never called asom- 
broso by the general officers. They listened 
and nodded, and made no useless inquiries 
as to what had become of prisoners. 


Sometimes it was necessary to suspendar 
a troublesome fellow, if caught, as a ladrone, 
but the guerillas retaliated in a more bar. 
barous manner if one of our men fell into 
their hands. 

It was a cruel warfare at the best, and all 
of our men were glad when it was ended, 
To be sure, Padre Jarunta swore that he 
would never lay down his arms; and he did 
make some trouble for this government by 
getting up a small pronuncimente in the 
western part of the state. But General 
Bustamente marched against him with three 
or four hundred men, captured the pugna- 
cious Padre, and, to save time and welt 
shot him. Here, we should have made him 
president or given him a foreign mission, 
But in Mexico the authorities think that the 
best way to make a man sz/encio is to shoot 
him, and so put away trouble for the time. 
It is a very convenient remedio, as the late 
Emperor of Mexico found to his cost and 
life, and many who stood by him; for a file 
of soliers shot away the life of the ambitious 
Austrian, And that same volley shook the 
throne on which the Emperor Napoleon sat, 
and tumbled him off into exile and death. 

Verily, how little did the President of 
Mexico imagine that he was*signing two 


_death-warrants when he affixed his 


to the paper that was to end the days of 
Maximillian, the unfortunate Emperor of 
Mexico, by the on of Napoleon, and 
not by the will of the French people, who 
cared not for such foreign invasion, and 
looked coldly on the departure of troops for 
a distant land. 

When our fleet was lying at Vera Cruz, 
and General Scott was fighting his way to- 
ward the “ Halls of the Montezumas,” as 
our men used to call the capital of the 
country, we were detailed to accompany 
Lieutenant Brown, an officer of one of our 
frigates, to carry despatches to the com 
manding officer of Jalapa. And a very ad- 
venturous time we had of it, even if we were 
escorted by a mounted company of sharp 
shooters. For we were marks for lots of 
guerillas, who lined the woods, and popped at 
us from behind rocks and trees, sand-hills, 
mountains and canyons, and, had their aim 
been as good as their intention, not one of us 
would have arrived at the end of our journey. 
Fortunately, the /adrones were armed wi 
poor muskets which never carried a bullet 
where it was aimed, and so we escaped with 
only the loss of six men. 

It was said that the redoubtable Padre 
commanded at some of the defiles, and 
swore that he would never let us go by 
alive; but his men did not have the same 
courage as their leader, and, when our fel- 
lows cheered and charged, they dropped ev- 
erything and changed their base muy presto, 
leaving two or three of their number on the 
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ground, food for the buzzards, which were 
always on the lookout for just such feeds as 
an assault at arms gave them. There was 
no time to perform funeral services over the 
remains of friends or foes. It was forward, 
and lose no time. 

Such is war stripped of its glittering gen- 
eralities and brought down to war as sol- 
diers find it in a hostile country, surrounded 
on all sides by foes who are fighting for 
home and nation. It is cruel, but no patent 
has yet been granted to make it more human 
and kind. ill is the order, and the more 
you slaughter the higher you grow. in rank, 
and esteem of your fellow-citizens. A battle 
is not considered of much account unless 
there is a long list of dead and wounded. 

But let us return to Jalapa, one of the 
most romantic and beautiful places in our 


neighboring republic. Here ’s where that 
delicious tonic called jalap, so much admired 
by children, comes from, and, as it grows 
wild, there is a good harvest each year. 
Were it cultivated, it would have failed long 
ago ; for the Mexicans are not given to hus- 
bandry and hard work. The city is built on 
the edge of a mountain, about four thousand 
five hundred feet above the level of the sea; 
consequently enjoys a delightful climate, 
and is a very he wy place, being a great re- 
sort for invalids. Fruits are abundant, and 
the expense of living —_ reasonable. 

Some of the pure-blooded young girls are 
very beautiful, and the men are excellent 
horsemen and graceful dancers, but care not 
for hard labor. There is an old church 
there which is said to have been founded by 
Cortez. 


THE OUTLAWED SEA. 


BY DAVID KER. 


” HAT glorious water!” said my 


English comrade, long 
J 


draught from the cup which he had just low- 
ered into the rock-hewn well of Bethlehem, 
“still as pure and fresh as when David's gal- 
lant Life-guardsmen perriled their lives to 
reach it, three thousand years ago. What 
a fight those three men must have had to 
get it, must n’t they?” 

And well may he say so. Along the 
steep, break-neck little street of the town, 
which curves around the summit of the 
bold, semi-circular ridge that surges up like 
a wave over the surrounding plain, the Phil- 
istine host stood in battle-array ; and right 
up to the spot where we stood, on that hot 
summer day long ago, the three champions 
hacked and slashed their way through that 
forest of leveled spears, like reapers among 
the standing corn. One can fancy how 
their comrades npon yonder green hill, be- 

nd the town, must have watched for the 
rst glimpse of their return, and what a 
shout must have gone up when they were 
seen at last emerging from the whirl of bat- 
tle, bearing the coveted water along with 
them. 

“ And now,” said my companion, pulling 
out the ever-ready note-book, “I think I ’ve 
seen all the historical wells, except Rebec- 

's.”” 

“Well, I doubt if it would interest you 
much, apart from its associations; for all 
the Eastern wells 1 ’ve seen, whether in 


Arabia or Central Asia, are very much 
alike. Seen at night-fall, in the midst of 
that y, unending level, with the huge, 
upright stones beside its mouth looming 
through the deepening darkness, it really 
looks most unpleasantly like a grave !” 

“Have all the wells big stones at their 
moutns, then?” 

“To be sure; you remember how often 
the Bible mentions somebody ‘rolling away 
the stone from the well’s mouth.’ If it were 
n’t for that, you know, the sand would drift 
in and fill itin no time. However, they ’re 
sometimes filled-in on purpose; for the Cos- 
sacks told me, when I was with them in 
Bokhara, that the usual way of stopping an 
enemy’s advance over the Asiatic steppes 
is to choke all the wells on his line of 
march.” 

“ So, then, Rebecca’s well is not much of 
a sight, after all? ” 

“ Not unless you happen to be there when 
a caravan arrives ; that ’sa sight, if you like! 
First you see the head of the procession 
winding out through the low hills that stretch 
away to the west and south ; and then, miles 
away, you can make out the huge, gaunt fig- 
ures of the camels (magnified by the hot, 
dry air till they look larger than if they 
were close at hand) strung out in single file, 
against the hot, brassy yellow of the desert. 
A large cavavan will often extend for miles 
upon miles, melting away in curve after 
curve into the quivering haze of heat along 
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~ horizon, until it almost seems to have no 
end.” 

“ What a study for a painter!” 

“You may wel say that; he *d have a 
pretty wide range of models, anyhow. Wo- 
men in Jarge, box-like litters, curtained with 

en gauze; bare-legged men striding 
through the sand, with their loins girt up 
like Elijah’s when he ran before Ahab’s char- 
iot ; slim Arab horses, and long-haired white 
donkeys ; laden camels, with the same little 
bells on their necks which those of the Mid- 
ianite kings had when Gideon took them; 
and a foreground all alive with gy robes, 
and many-colored turbans, and dark, stern 


Mindful of our Eves start for the 
Dead Sea at 3 A. M., we lose no time in 
“turning in,” undisturbed by the presence 
of a gang of Arab robbers about a hundred 
ds off, whose chief (a hatchet-faced old 
rascal, so black and shriveled as to look just 
like an over-fried sausage) comes over pres- 
ently to offer us a lamb, which I finally pur- 
chase for about fifty cents. But when I 
suggest that he has made a bad bargain, 
eo old rogue answers with a hideous 
eer,— 
; “ Not so, O my father! I got it for noth- 
ing!” 
Apparently the profession of a robber has 
its advantages, after all. We eat and then 
ou. 
The first gray of dawn is just breaking 
the eastern sky, when we are roused by the 
shrill cry of our Arabs, whose swarthy vis- 
ages, sharp, white fangs, and glittering eyes, 


faces, and flashing spear-heads, and shinin 
gun-barrels, all seen through rolling clouds 
of dust, like figures in a dream!” 

“ By Jove!’ 

“Yes, it ’s a picturesque sight, however 
often you may fall in with it. But I see | 
must cut short my lecture, for Ibrahim (our 
Arab guide) seems to be getting impatient, 
and we have a good way to ride yet.” 

Four hours Tecor (for even an Arab horse 
must go slowly, when he has to pick his 
way along the brink of a precipice of two 
hundred feet, among stones as big as a cot 
ton-bale), we pitch our tent in the centre of 
a thicket on the Plain of Jerico. 


worthy of Gustave Doré. Five minutes 
later, we are trotting over the great waste 
of dark woodland that separates us from 
the lake, picking our way among yawnin 
trenches, and bristling thorn-thickets, an 
huge, mis-shapen boulders, as best we 


may. 

Just at first, the whole scene is unutterably 
ghostly. A vast, chilly depth of gloomy 
shadow, an overwhelming loneliness, a dead, 
tomb-like silence. Dark mountains on the 
east, dark mountains on the west; a few 
pale gleams of light far away to the north, 
where the setting moon catches the endless 
curves of the london amid its fringe of shad- 
owy thickets; and a spectral glimmer on the 
southern verge of the great, black waste, 
showing where the Outlawed Sea lies sullen- 
ly in its deep, rocky prison. Forward we 
go through the darkness, like a train of 
ghosts, without word or sound; for amid 


seen in the dim lantern-light, make a picture 


such surroundings, talk and laughter seem 
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as incongruous as in a burial vault or a 
dungeon. ? 
But the sun comes forth in his splendor 
at last, and all the grand features of the 
nofama start into view in a moment. 
Along the eastern sky, strongly outlined 
gainst the glory of the sunrise, stretch the 
blue hills of Moab, whither David must of- 
ten have “lifted up his eyes” longingly, as 
the fierce pursuit of Saul followed him over 
this wilderness day and night, and through 
which the widowed Naomi came mournfully 
back to her own land, bringing with her the 
' future heroine of the sweetest little pastoral 


ever written. Jerusalem itself lies behind 
these great masses of purple mountain on 
the west, where many a luckless traveler has 
“fallen ainong thieves” since the parable of 
the good Samaritan was first spoken. 

To our left, the great plain of the Jordan 
stretches green and wide, dappled every 
here and there with dark patches of thicket ; 
to our right the bare, stony, sun-parched 
level of the Wilderness of Judah fades sul- 
lenly into the lustrous sky. 

And here is the Dead Sea at last, set in 
a frame of barren sands and stern, gray 
rocks, which enhance the sinister effect of 


the lifeless beauty of its clear, bright waters. 
Close to where we have halted, the black 
swirl of the Jordan comes rushing headlong 
into the pulseless crystal of the lake, vanish- 
ing instaftly in that mysterious fashion 
which has perplexed all the scientists of 
Europe for generations. 

But the farther adventures of that morning 
—how we vainly tried to swim in the buoy- 
ant water, shooting our arms clear into the 
air at every stroke, while our feet came so 
resolutely to the surface that we seemed to 


be more out of the water than in it; how we 
emerged at length, sticky and smarting all 
over, and with our hair frosted with bitumin- 
ous salt ; how we all rushed off to the Jordan 
to make our second bath wash off the first, 
and breakfasted an hour later on the sup 

sed site of Jericho, before riding back to 
Jerusalem — would make too long a story to 

told here. 

Our engravings give spirited and life- 
like pictures of Rebecca’s Well and the Dead 
Sea. 
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THE BANANA -TREE. 


"THE banana is the most 

highly prized fruit in all 
tropical countries, and no one 
need be hungry who owns a 
dozen or twenty trees, and has 
the strength and inclination to 
pick a bunch, and let it ripen 
‘at its leisure. There is as 
much nutrition in a banana as 
in a biscuit fresh from the 
oven; and one reason why the 
lower classes, in a warm cli- 
mate, do not feel anxious to 
work, and prefer idleness and 
sleep to hard labor, is because 
the banana and orange can be 
had for a trifle or nothing, and 
they sustain life just as well as 
roast beef and potatoes. Per- 
haps better, for in hot coun- 
tries meat is not needea to sus- 
tain life, and fruit is. No one 
cares to eat heartily when the 
sun is hot enough to scorch all 
life and animation out of a hu- 
man being. Fruit cools the 
blood, and keeps the system in 
order, prevents fevers, and pro- 
vokes repose. 

Heaven sent the banana and 
orange to feed the people of 

warm climates, and some other 
' place sent the population, to 
judge from their actions on cer- 
tain occasions, such as cock- 
fighting and horse-racing on 
the sabbath, with masses in 
the morning so as to makea 
general average of the day. 

The trunk of the banana-tree rises from 
fifteen to twenty feet in height, and is com- 
posed of the extended basis of petioles 
sheathed within each other. This trunk is 
terminated by a tuft of large, undivided 
leaves, from six to ten feet in length, and 
about one foot in breadth, from the midst of 
which proceeds the peduncle, which bears a 
large spike of sessile flowers. The fruit 
has nearly the form of a cucumber, being 
yellow when near maturity, is soft, pulpy, 
and of delicious taste, and is produced in 
tee abundance, from eighty to one hun- 

red bananas being often found upon a sin- 
gle stalk. 

There are two species, the musa sapienti- 
um and the musa paradisiaca, which differ 
but slightly, the fruit of the latter being a 
little shorter, straighter, rounder, and of 
more luscious taste. The name of this spe- 


cies is derived from the oriental Christians, 
who fancied it to be the tree of forbidden 
fruit in the garden of Eden; and travelers 
affirm that the banana-tree alone would have 
been sufficient for all the necessities of the 
first man. As an article of diet, its place 
cannot be supplied in warm climates, where 
it grows almost spontaneously, and pro 
gates itself by successive shoots, which 
start at various times from its roots, so 
crops are produced at every season. 

It is at once agreeable and nutritious, and 
is the principal food of many families, both 
in the East and West Indies. It is com- 
monly eaten raw, but is also baked into a 
kind of bread, and fried in fritters. No oth- 
er plant produces the same amount of nutri- 
ment, from the same space of ground, as the 
banana. The tops of the — are 
also eaten as a delicate vegetable, and the 
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fermented juice of the trunks becomes an 
eable wine. The large leaves are used 
for thatching, basket-making, parasols, and 
table-covers, and are made into vases to 
hold water. Horses and other domestic an- 
imals also are supported largely upon the 
fruit. 
Those who have read the travels and ex- 
plorations of Alexander von Humboldt will 
remember in what affectionate terms he 


speaks of the banana. He praises it for its 
nutrition, its easy growth and abundant 
crops, delicious flavor, and the wise ordering 
of Providence in planting it where human 
beings most reed it. And he gives it as his 
candid opinion that a hundred pounds of 
bananas are superior to a hundred pounds 
of wheat as an article of food, in a warm cli- 
mate, and there are other savan¢s who agree 
with him. 


THOMAS A BECKET. 


HE murder of Thomas & Becket was a 

great event in the religious world, and 
even at this late day it is still discussed as 
one of the most momentous and thrilling 
acts of brutality that occurred in England in 
the year 1170; one that had a great effect 
upon the church of Rome, and strengthened 
its power until the time of Martin Luther 
and the Reformation. So importarit a sub- 
ject deserves to be kept in remembrance for 
its historical significance, and for that rea- 
son we present our readers with a spirited 
engraving of the scene of the murder, and 
also all the facts regarding the same. 

An old writer says that it was'a grand 
scene that presented itself in Westminster 
Hall when, in the spring of the year 1163, 
King Henry II. met ones 6 Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the rest of 
the bishops of England. 

The king had a question to ask the bish- 


one in which not he only, but the people 


living at the time, had a keen personal inter- 
est; and, in order that he might get their 
collective answer at one and the same time, 
he bade them meet him at Westminster in a 
body. The question he had to ask was very 
a but also very important: “ Would 
the bishops conform to the law and ancient 
customs of the land, or would they not?” 
Timely warning had been given to the 
bishops of the nature of the question to be 
asked, and, under the guidance of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, they had framed an 
answer. They would observe the Jaw and 
the ancient customs of the country, saving 
‘eir own order. Only one prelate, Hilary, 
Bishop of Chichester, was found to give an 
unqualified answer in the affirmative, and 
for doing so he received the warm upbraid- 


— of the primate. 

enry, who thought by putting a straight- 

forward question to get an equally straight- 
answer, was exceedingly disgusted 


at the trick of the primate, which left the 
whole matter as much at large as it had been 
before the meeting. In vain he tried to 
change the mind of the bishops ; and, baffled 
in his hope of yoo them by their own ad- 
missions, he left the hall in a rage, and de- 
termined to take other means of bringing 
them to submission. To submission! But 
in what were the bishops opposed to him? 
What law or aacient custom of the kingdom 
had they disregarded? What need was 
there to summon them to Westminster, and 
to catechise them so severely? Above all, 
what harm was there in the saving clause in- 
serted by the prelates in their answer, that 
it should. so greatly incense the king? Let 
us see. 

For many years the clergy had been striv- 
ing to effect in England what they had actu- 

y effected in other countries, — an inde- 
pendence of the civil courts, and a recogni- 
tion of their superiority over the civil power. 
Steadily they worked toward the attainment 
of these great objects, their doctrine of the 
superiority of the spiritual over the temporal 
power ultimately blooming out into an asser- 
tion of right even to depose princes, and to 
absolve subjects from their allegiance. As 
yet this monstrous claim had not been ad- 
vanced in England, but steps were being 
taken which were meant to lead up and act- 
ually did lead up to 1. 

With some show of color, perhaps, the 
clergy claimed that all questions of right te 
present to ecclesiastical benefices should be 
tried in the ecclesiastical courts. They also 
claimed that, as guardians of property which 
was held for religious purposes, they should 
not be taxed, nor be compelled to do military 
service, whether in kind or by commutation, 
nor should they be ait to sit with lay- 
men in the grand council of the king 
that is to say, a House of Lords. The 


dom, — 
deans and chapters of cathedrals claimed 
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the sole and exclusive right to elect the 
bishop of their see; privilege of sanctuary 
both to person and property was claimed 
for all churches and churchyards ; and the 
clergy also asserted the unquestioned right 
to excommunicate whomsoever they pleased. 
These and certain other privileges, of which 
the tendency was to render clerks in holy 
orders independent of the state, were not, 
though pertinaciously advanced, sufficient to 
arouse the resolute opposition of Henry II. 
There were two other claims of the church- 
men, which, if once allowed, would not 
only have made the clergy quite indepen- 


dent, but would have given them the oppor- 
tunity and the means of wholly subverting 
the kingly power. They said that if a man 
contracted with another to do a thing, and 
confirmed his promise by an oath, the fact 
that the oath was binding only on the con- 
science gave them jurisdiction, and in this 
way they drew before the spiritual courts 
many questions of ordinary contracts, dis- 
putes about which ought rightly to have been 
tried in the king's courts of law, which were 
open to all comers, and from which an ap- 
peal lay to the king himself. 

The last and most important of the cleri- 


DEATH OF THOMAS A BECKET, 


cal claims, however, was that which asserted 
that no clergyman could be brought to trial 
in the king’s courts, civil or criminal, for 


any breach of agreement, however gross, or 
for any crime, however heinous. If a clerk 
was accused of crime, and was arraigned be- 


fore the king’s judges, the bishop of the dio- 
cese in which the prisoner dwelt sent an or- 
der to the judge, notifying him that the man 
was in orders, and requiring him to surren- 
der the fellow to the bishop’s officer. When 
brought before the spiritual court, the priso- 
ner was often allowed to clear himself on 
his simple oath, uncorroborated by any wit- 
ness, to the effect that he had not done that 
of which he was accused. If he confessed, 
or if the case was clearly proved against 
him, he was put to penance. Sometimes he 
was put in prison, and sometimes — but 


rarely —he was degraded from his ecclesi- 
astical rank. 

In this way crimes of the most abomina- 
ble kind, and which, if committed by laymen, 
were punishable with death, were done with ~ 
comparative impunity when clerks were the 
offenders. Nor was this all. By means of 
an absurd test, persons who were not nor 
ever meant to be in holy orders, were admit- 
ted to the “benefit of clergy.” Ability to 
read or write, no matter how imperfectly, 
was taken to be of itself suffiicent proof that 
a man was a clerk; so that a layman arraign- 
ed before the king’s justices had only to 
show that he could read or write what was 
afterward —— called “the neck 
verse,” and he was forthwith handed over to 
the ordinary to be put to his purgation in 
the ecclesiastical court. 
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This immunity, with its yet more serious 
abuses, was like the last straw that broke 
the camel’s back. So flagrantly unjust was 
it, both in principle and practice, that all 
honest men were indignant, and cried aloud 
for some check upon it. The king, who was 
by means of it and the other pretended 
rights of the clergy gradually ceasing to be 
master in his own dominions, resolved to ap- 
py a curb, and to wipe away the scandal. 

rom the time when he mounted the throne, 
in 1154, he had striven to restrain the power 
of the clergy, and, aided by the clear head 
and bold hand of his bosom friend, Thomas 
4 Becket, had striven not unsuccessfully. 

Great had been the wrath poured on 
Becket’s head when, as Lord Chancellor of 
England, he had made havoc altogether of 
many a pet clerical abuse. Under the idea 
that he would continue the same policy in a 
sphere where that policy would have the 
largest possible scope, Henry offered Beck- 
et the archbishopric of Canterbury, when 
that see was vacant in 1161. Becket, it 
must in fairness be admitted, was very 
averse to accept the offer, and for thirteen 
months held out a persistent refusal. Fi- 
nally, however, he yielded to the earnest so+ 
licitations and orders of the king, and was 
duly installed as Primate at Canterbury. 

To the surprise of all men, and to the in- 
finite disgust of the king, Becket, from the 
day of his consecration, pursued a totally 
new course to that he had formerly taken. 
Never was there so bold an asserter of cler- 
ical rights, nowhere .a more untiring worker 
on behalf of the power of the church. He 
claimed lands which had once belonged to 
the see of Canterbury, but which had long 
been independent and in laymen’s hands; 
he excommunicated the owner of an advow- 
son for ejecting a priest who had been pre- 
sented by himself; he asserted the right of 
the spiritual courts to inquire into questions 
of contract confirmed by oath; and in every 
respect he proved himself to be the exact 
— of what Henry had looked for in 

im. 


The case which induced the king to try 
conclusions with Becket and the clerical 
party was an exceedingly gross one. A 
priest in Worcestershire had violated a gen- 
tleman’s daughter, and afterward murdered 
her father. hen the scoundrel was about 
to be brought to trial before the king’s jus- 
tices, Becket claimed him as a clerk, and, 
= possession of him, degraded him 
rom his priest’s office, and then insisted 
that he could not be tried again in the king’s 
court for the same offence. 

These were the circumstances under 
which King Henry summoned the bishops 
to Westminster; and the meaning of the 
words “ saving our own order” is sufficient- 
ly clear. Henry left the hall in a rage, but 


it was not an impotent one. By promises, 
by threats, by various means, he detatched 
most of the prelates from their primate, and 
he won over the Archbishop of York by sig- 
nificant hints about the next incumbent of 
the see of Canterbury. Last to give in was 
Becket, who yielded only to the universal 
pressure brought to bear upon him, and re- 
pented as soon as he had assented. But re- 
pentance or no repentance, he did assent, 
and with the rest of the preiates professed 
his willingness to observe “the ancient cus- 
toms of the kingdom,” — which did not rec; 
ognize the clerical claims, — and to withdraw 
the saving clause. 

Henry knew with whom he hac to deal. 
He knew that a cunfession of this sort was 
quite useless unless it could be embodied in 
some visible instrument. Taking advantage 
of his success, of the schism in the Papacy 
(there were at this time two Popes, one at 
Rome, and the other in France, and Henry 
played off one against the other), and of 
the resolute support of the barons, who 
were only too glad to give the spiritual lords 
a kick dene, Tears summoned the primate 
and all the bishops to meet him at Claren- 
don, a village in Wiltshire, and there, being 
backed, like Stephen de Langton on a later 
occasion, by “the whole nobility of Eng- 
land,” he required their sworn assent to 
what have been called the Constitutions of 
Clarendon. 

The “Constitutions” were dreadfully 
hard eating for the bishops, divesting them 
as they did of nearly all their invidious priv- 
ileges, some of which it must be confessed 
were sanctioned by those “ ancient customs ” 
which the king had sworn the bishops to 
observe. Suits concerning advowsons and 
rights of presentation were to be decided in 
the civil courts ; no clerk, no matter of what 
rank, was to quit the kingdom without the 
royal permissiun ; the pretended right to try 
questions of contracts made on oath was to 
be renounced; excommunicated persons 
were not to be made to find security for 
their residence in any appointed place; lay- 
men were not to be tried in spiritual courts 
except by approved good witnesses; no 
chiee tenant Of the crown to be excommuni- 
cated without the king’s assent; the final ap- 
peal in all spiritual causes to be in the king ; 
prelates to be regarded as barons of the 


realm, and to be taxed accordingly ; bishops * 
not to be elected without the royal assent; + 


the privilege of sanctuary to be curtailed; 
and clerks accused of any crime to be tried 
in the king’s courts, like other men. 

The Great Council of the barons unani- 
mously approved the Constitutions, and, 
sour as the food was, all the prelates, except 
the primate, swore to accept it “ legally 
with good faith, and without fraud or re- 
serve.” Becket was resolute, though alone; 
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friends as well as foes besieged his constan- 
cy, still he held out ; and it was not till Rich- 
ard de Hastings, Grand Prior of the Tem- 

lars,a man who seldom bent his knee, even 
in prayer, went down on his knees and be- 
sought him, thst he gave in. Unwillingly, 
and in hope of getting the Pope to annul 
his oath, he swore like the rest to accept 
the Constitutions “with good faith, and 
without fraud or reserve.” 

Pope Alexander refused to ratify the 
treaty; he released all who had sworn from 
their oaths, and threatened to excommuni- 
cate everybody who shou!d try to support 
the king’s demands. A long trial of strength 
ensued. Becket got over to France, and 

lotted there against his former friend; 

enry took the revenues of the hostile bish- 
ops into his own hands, and by dint of per- 
severance managed to keep the clergy in 
check; and it is probable he would have 
done very much more than he did had it not 
been for the brutal murder of Thomas a 
Becket, which was a blunder as well as a 
crime. 

In the autumn of 1170 Becket had return- 
ed to Canterbury, nominally reconciled to 
the king; bat the old question — which 
should be the greater — being revived, Hen- 
ry is reported to have said in a hasty mo- 
ment, “Is there not one of those who eat 
my bread that will rid me of this trouble?” 

To Canterbury with their followers went 
four knights of Henry’s court, and, acting 
entirely on their own responsibility, slew 
the archbishop on the steps of the altar. 

The outcry raised in England, where the 
archbishop was looked upon with favor, 
not only on account of his bold conduct in 
standing up for his order, but also because 
he was supposed to be the champion of the 
Anglo-Saxon against the Norman English- 
man, was loud and sincere. Abroad, the 
feeling of grief was more than equaled by 


anger, and a sort of holy horror was felt at 
the bare notion of slaying an archbisho 
King Henry, there is every reason to think, 
was genuinely * for the violence that 
had been done. Though his “guide and 
his companion, and his own familiar friend,” 
had proved to be the sharpest thorn in his 
side, he remembered too well the former 
days to wish him any personal harm. 

otwithstanding, on him was charged the 
whole guilt of the murder. Penance the 
most severe, disclaimers the most solemn, 
and ceremonies the most humiliating scarce- 
ly served toclear him. Purposely the Pa- 
pal Court, which saw in Henry the strong- 
est opponent of its pretensions, availed 
itself of the handle given to it, and strove to 
crush the king under a load of obloquy. To 
a very great extent it succeeded. Never 
—_ did Henry appear as the same stron; 
champion of State rights as when he fore 
an assent to the Constitutions of Claren- 
don. The ghostof Thomas a Becket, now 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, haunted him, 
and the dead man’s hand deprived the con- 
querer of his victory. 

The Constitutions of Clarendon were dis- 
regarded, the death of Becket making it 
impossible for the king to fly in the face of 
the papal veto upon them. Some little sub- 
mission of the clerical to the kingly power 
was made, but the work marked out by 
Henry II., the entire subjection of the cler- 
gy to the head of the state, was left unac- 
complished till the dawn of the Reformation 
in England, when it was renewed and car- 
ried out in the fullest possible manner by that 
“stately lord who broke the bonds of 
Rome,” and who was saved by natural 
causes from committing, in the case of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, the egregious blunder commit- 
ted by the knights of Henry II. when they 

lunged their swords into the bosom of 
homas a Becket of Canterbury. 


FAILURE. 


BY JOSIE DUNSHEE. 


OW many fondly cherished hopes 
Hi beneath the ruin that this day hath wrought! 


How many dreams, how many 
Have faded into nought! 


I gladly would have chosen death 
While yet the laurels of success clung to my brow. 
It was denied, —the failure came: 
The wreck is left me now. 


West Linerty, lows, 1879. 


The world looks dark and changed today, 
The sun shrinks back behind the drifting clouds of snow, 
The.wailing wind through ice-crowned trees 
Is moaning to and fro. 


It may be that the storm will pass, 
And that ot mere the sun will shine again, 
And that my head will some time know 
The after-calm of pain. - 


The Druid Prophecy. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


LAS for Elsie Damon’s mote ! The 

air within had only stilled their sob- 

bing breath long enough to begin a low, in- 

distinct murmur from the other side the 

wall, when from the rear passage came a 

sharp, imperative voice : — 

“Elsie, Elsie Damon, I say! You are 

wanted. I should like to know where you 
keep yourself now-a-days!” 

And Elsie, despite her burning curiosity, 
was obliged to creep out of her hiding-place, 
and go down-stairs to attend to Mrs. Doane’s 
call. When she was able to make her 
stealthy return, all she heard was Miss Poin- 
gon’s voice, ravely, — 

“1 am very glad | have heard it all, Faust- 
ina. I shall have less horror and far more 
charity for you, and also for him. I wish 
my poor father could have known it before 
he died. 1 think it would have removed the 
bitterness of his sorrow. But why do I 
speak thus? In that higher sphere to which 
he has gone, I believe all the secrets of this 
world are explained.” 

“ And now, surely, Winifred, you will ex- 
plain to me why you are going to give your- 
self to this German?” said Mrs. Inchbald. 
“TI am sure you cannot:love him.” 

“Not yet, Faustina. You must give me 
time to recover from the shock of this reve- 
lation, and to see my way plainly. It may 
be that I shall be able to give you great and 
unexpected joy, or to crush you with still 
more bitter anguish.” 

“You believe that I have spoken the 
truth ?” questioned Mrs.. Inchbald wistfully. 

“TI do. Heaven knows I do, dear Faust- 
ina.” 

“ Shall I go away now? I will cheerfully 
accept your decision.” 

“Not yet. I cannot think yet what is 
best; but you must not go out of my reach. 
I am so worn out with excess of emotion 
that it is impossible for me to think calmly.” 

“I will give you an a to rest. 
I shall try to sleep myself, and shall not in- 
trude upon you again today. So I will say 
good-night now.” 

“Good-night, Faustina. I think for you, 
at least, there is coming a brighter day.’ 

__ And neither of the ladies was visible again 
that day. And on the next Swithin Schlos- 


ser came, and, after a brief conversation 
outside with Elsie Damon, he was shown in- 
to the parlor, where Winifred Poinson, very 
grave and pale, with circles under her eyes 
which betrayed how much weeping the pre- 
vious night had known; and yet with a cer- 
tain dignity which might well awe him, wait- 
ed for his coming. 

His first glance showed him the rose-bud 
—not in her hair, nor fastened at her 
breast, but in a small vase setting on a table 
near her. So he was scarcely secure of his 
position. He came toward her with extend- 
ed hand, and profuse expressions of his re- 
gard, in response to which she bowed silent- 
ly, and then abruptly commenced the con- 
versation where they had dropped it on the 
previous day. 

“Mr. Sebloser, I have considered very 
seriously the proposal and the statement you 
made me yesterday. I wish to talk with you 
a and seriously. In the first place, 

ow do I know that, even if I comply with 
your wishes, I shall secure the object which 
alone could induce me to listen to sucha 
proposition ?” 

“My dear Miss Poinson, could anything 
be more certain than that I should take care 
of that before I would expose myself to the 
possible disgrace? Dismiss any such con- 
cern. In ten minutes after you are my wife, 
I will give you the most convincing — 
of Lieutenant’s Guy’s security from further 
trouble. I will even take measures which 
shall give him back his liberty to mingle 
freely and honorably with the world.” 

“In ten minutes after I am your wife!” 
she repeated slowly. “Then, Mr. Schlosser, 
you might give me that same security now.” 

“TI might,” answered he, a sullen, dogged 
look coming into his face. 

“ And you will not?” 

And then all her calmness gave way. 
She leaned over to him, with clasped hands, 
trembling, weeping, imploring. 

“O sir, as you hope for mercy yourself, 
some time hereafter, enerous and chiv- 
alrous with me now. k at me. See 
how young I am; how much sorrow has 
come upon me, all unprepared for the light- 
est storm. This thing you ask is worse 
than death. I cannot love you; and will you 
be so merciless as to ask me to wrong my 
own soul, and bind myself with an iron 
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chain, that shall fester into my heart and 
give me a lifetime of agony? Think how 
ong and intolerable my life must be to me! 
See what a terrible sacrifice this will be, on 
the ~ of one so wholly innocent from any 
of the sin in this matter! Oh! have mercy 
on me! Think how grand and gracious an 
act it will be in you to give me this out, 
and yet to ask nothing in return. I would 
honor you, I would bless your magnanimit 
to my latest day, but love you, as you ask, 
cannot.” 

He heard her in calmness, and with an 
expression of tender grief, and replied at 
once, — 

“ My dear Miss Peoinson, it pains me sore- 
ly to hear you, because I have considered 
and re-considered the whole subject. Will 
you look at it from my point of view? I will 
not ask you to look at my share of suffering 
—a man buffeted and tossed around the 
world, yearning for the sweet home ties that 
give the only true happiness, at last finding 
the one woman to whom his whole heart 

oes forth, and suffering the anguish of los- 
ing her —a voluntary sacrifice. I will not 
as “ae on that account; but see how 
itis. If I relinquish this claim upon you, 
all your life must be given to minister to the 
selfishness of that idle dreamer. I know so 
well—so much better than you, my dear 
Miss Poinson— just what a torture that 
life would be. I will save you from it. I 
am determined that I will. Believe me, 
your mind willchange. Oh, I am so well con- 
vinced that it lies in my power to make your 
best happiness, that I cannot relinquish the 
power | hold to enforce it. It grieves me 
deeply to seem harsh, because I know it is 
the truest kindness ; but, indeed, Miss Poin- 
son, there is no alternative between your 
consent and Lieutenant Guy’s arrest.” 

Winifred closed her eyes a moment, and 
set her lips together fiercely, and managed 
to overcome her weakness. 

“ Then there is something else for me to 
tell you,” she said. “It will dissipate that 
hope of teaching me to return your affection, 
and it ought to debar you from marrying 
me.” The slow crimson crept over the pale 
cheeks as she went on, and her lip quivered 
again. “I love another, sir.” 

The tone betrayed how much it cost her 
to divulge this treasured secret, but it was 
evidently her last hope. 

He smiled carelessly. 

“I know you think you do. My dear 
Winifred, these boy and girl attachments 
are as evanescent as a wreath of ice. That 
is the least of my concern.” 

The ed lips closed again. A dreary 
rs of despair dropped over the sweet 
“Well?” said he, after a long silence. 

“ There is another thing I have forgotten 


to tell you. I have already taken measures 
to divide the property equally with Guy.” 

He bit his lip, and frowned slightly. 

“ Legal measures, do you mean? In that 
case, | am afraid you have compromised his 
safety, and made my task more intricate, 
How could you designate him and not draw 
attention to him ?” 

R - looked up, a little frightened, and re- 
plied, — 

“Nothing has been done yet. I only 
drew up the paper after the fashion of a di- 
rection in one of the law books, and it is not 
witnessed, Oh, it is my great trial that [ 
cannot go in this matter to my uncle or any 
of my old friends for advice, and I am so ig- 
norant!” 

He drew a breath of relief. . 

“In a little time it can all be safely man- 
aged. I should advise that Mrs. Inchbald 
be out of the way first. - It can hardly be 
advisable for her to meet with Lieutenant 
Guy. But you have not yet decided. 1 am 
waiting in all suspense for my answer.” 

“ No, you are not!” cried Winifred vehe- 
mently. “You are very sure of your an- 
swer. What else can the poor, giddy bird 
on but fall into the toils and snare set for 
it?’ 

“T will not chide you now for this unkind- 
ness, for I know it is only the fretted fever- 
ishness of wounded feelings. My dearest 
Winifred, do you mean that I am to be the 
happiest and most fortunate man on either 
side the ocean?” 

“ IT know that I shall be the most wretch- 
ed and miserable woman in all the world!” 
said poor Winifred desperately. “ I wonder 
—oh, 1 wonder, Mr. Schlosser —how you 
dare to take me. I should be afraid such a 
wife would poison or murder me.” 

“On the contrary, I am very positive I 
shall win your love. I have not a fear or 
doubt. You mean, then, that I shall have 
your promise ?” 

The girl turned her white, haggard face 
upward, 

“O father, father! you did not dream how 
much my promise would cost me! But I 
will keep it. Though my heart breaks, I 
will keep it!” 

Swithin Schlosser thought to himself he 
had never seen her so lovely, for all her pal- 
lor. More than ever he realized, through 
this exhibition of her keen suffering, what a 
rare and sensitive nature it was, and more 
than ever before he exulted in the success 
of his ambitious hopes. He took from its 
satin bed a hoop of gold, burning with a so/- 
itaire diamond, and, gently taking her hand, 
slipped it on her finger. , 

“You are mine now, sweet Winifred,” he 
whispered. “Do not chafe like a restless 
bird, wounding yourself unavailingly. Be 


happy, rather, in the love that will guard you,- 
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from the threatened evil; that will love and 
cherish you always.” 

“ A strong, deep shudder was her only an- 
swer. She sat like a frozen creature, inca- 

ble of exertion. He rose presently, 

rought the rose-bud, and put it in her hair. 

“ Winifred, Winifred, do not look so mis- 
erable! Trust me, you will not regret this. 
Think of Guy’s safety.” 

“Yes,” murmured she: “that is all the 
consolation left me. I can think of Guy’s 
freedom, and my father’s blessing. Poor 
Guy! I do not know whether he would 
have refused this sacrifice or not. 
not matter: my duty was the same.” 

“ And the path of duty is always pleasant. 
Remember, the very day that sees you my 
wife will see Guy able to walk out fearlessly 
into the world.” 

She turned upon him with sudden fierce- 
ness. 

“ You will not — you dare not deceive me! 
Heaven itself would avenge me, if I made 
~ sacrifice for no good ; if it will not help 

u 

“It will help him. Look into my eyes 
and see that I speak the truth.” 

She did look, and sighed. 

“And now,” he said, “I will leave you. 
Try to think of me more charitably. Re- 
member how harshly I might have used the 
power in my hand, and how tenderly I try 
to decl with you. When I come again j 
shall look for a welcoming smile.” 

He touched his lips lightly to the cold 
hand, bowed silently, and the door closed 
behind him. 

She still sat there in stony rigidity, just as 
he had left her, when there came a hasty 
ring, the sound of an agitated voice, and 
steps swiftly approaching the parlor. Her 
heart sank when she saw who it was. Had 
she not endured enough already? Humph- 
rey Ross dashed across the room in*his ve- 
hement, impulsive fashion, and seized her 
hand. 

“Winifred, Winifred, tell me it is false — 
this story that dark-browed villian has just 
told to me! He says you have promised to 
marry him. By heavens! I will never be- 
lieve it, except from your lips.” 

Those poor lips were quivering, vainly at- 
tempting speech. 

“O Winifred, how worn and pale and 
wretched you look! It cannot be all your 
father’s death!” exclaimed he, looking now 
for the first time into her face. “O my 
darling! why won’t you let me comfort you, 
and save you from all these troubles?” he 
cried imp oringly. 

“If I coul O Humphrey, if I only 
could!” burst from Winifred with agonized 
wistfulness. 

. . “What is it? Why can’t you trust me? 
1 will help you; if it lies in mortal power I 


It does 


will help you. O my darling! you love me. 
I read it in your eyes.” 

Poor child! she could not help it. In the 
midst of the rush of bewildering, anguished 
events which seemed to whirl ~ rom all 
secure standing, it was so sweet to lean up- 
on his stren zs to know the heart which 
claimed all her fondest affection was near 
and true! For a moment, Winifred leaned 
her weary head against his shoulder, and al- 
lowed him to clasp her hands and drop his 
tender caresses upon them. Then, with 
another shudder, she sprang away from him. 
His ring had clinked against the newly 
placed betrothal hoop. 

“Oh, what am I thinking about!” she 
cried almost wildly. “Humphrey, Humph- 
rey, he was right. I have promised to mar- 
ry him. That is his engagement ring.” 

Humphrey flushed hotly with mingling 
anger and indignation, and retreated a step. 

“Winifred Poinson,” said he sternly, 
“how dare you consent to this wicked en- 

agement? You know you do not love 

im,” 

Her head had fallen low upon her breast. 
The tone in which she spoke came so low 
and muffled he could scarcely catch the 
words :— 

“1 know that I am a poor, unhappy girl, 
and that it were better for me to die tonight 
than to go to any marriage.” 

He sprang to her side again, remorseful 
and penitent for his momentary injustice, 
and said, — 

“Tam a brute to think, for a moment, you 
would consent to this, unless there was 
some terrible need. O my darling! I can- 
not see you sacrificed. Tell me, Winifred, 
—tell me what this great trouble is. He 
may deceive you; he will deceive you, if 
there is occasion for it. Show me the 
whole, and let me sift out some hope for 
rou.” 
hn If it were possible,” moaned Winifred.. 

“ Winifred,” questioned Humphrey, “ there 
was a secret which your father revealed on 
his death-bed. 1 have heard it hinted, and 
I guess vaguely, knowing his pride, that he 
would sacrifice you rather than suffer a 
stain on his old name. Has this man got 
hold of it, and is he using it to win you and 
your fortune?” 

“He says he loves me,” murmered Wini- 

fred. 
“Loves you! Do you think I would put 
a betrothal ring on your finger while you 
wore a face like that? If he loves you he 
would not force your inclinations. True 
love is never selfish,” answered Humphrey 
indignantly. “1 see that my suspicion is 
correct. You know that you may trust me; 
that what you say shall never be lisped or 
scarcely thought over after it has entered 
my ear. Show me the whole, Winifred.” 
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“T cannot, Humphrey. I have given my 
solemn promise,” returned she falteringly. 

“Is there any one whom you can tell, — 
some one energetic and determined? If 
there is such a one, promise me that you 
will put the whole into their hands, before 
you give yourself into his.” 

“There is only Mrs. Inchbald,” sighed 
Winifred. 

“She is no favorite of mine; but she 
would do, if only she were nota friend of 
this German’s.” 

“She hates him with a bitterness that 
frightens me.” 

“Then she may help you. She is not of 
the kind to yield an inch willingly. Tell her, 
from me, that I rest all my hopes on her, to 
save you for me. If money is needed, let 
me pour it out like water, so I only save 
you. my Winifred.” 

“ Alas, alas! it is idle for me to cheat my- 
self, or allow you to hope. There is no 
escape for me. I have looked at it in ever 


way. If I keep my promise to my father, 
must marry him,” peer ge the girl drearily. 
“Your father did not know this Ger- 


man?” said Humphrey in astonisement. 

“Dear Humphrey, if there were any es- 
cape I should find it,for death looks far 
preferable to such a marriage. Do not try 
me any further by this useless appeal. The 
only nope I have is in Heaven's interposi- 
tion. But I will tell Mrs. Inchbald the 
whole, and ask her to help me. You must 
be contented with that promise.” 

“You wish me to go?” said Humphrey 
ruefully. 

Her eyes filled with tears as she an- 
swered, — 

“TI am very tired, and it seems to me I 
can bear no more agitation now.” 

He took both her hands in his, looked 
—_ and earnestly into the pale, sweet face, 
and then suddenly stooping, left a passion- 

* ate kiss on her forehead. 

“It may be the last time, Winifred. 
Heaven pity me, and comfort you, if this 
cruel thing must be!” 

And he was gone, while she sat down and 
hid her face in her trembling hands. 


CHAPTER XII. 


It was late into the evening, but Mrs. 
Inchbald had not retired, though her room 
was darkened. She sat at the window, 
looking forth drearily and aimlessly, when 
there came a soft tap at the door. 

“ Faustina, are you awake ?” 

“Tam here, Winifred, at the window.” 

Miss Poinson came in, and = her 
way to the speaker, putting out her hand to 

ide her, which brushed against Mrs. 

nchbald’s cheek. 


“Oh, my \ ed child! your hand is like 

“And m eart likewise,” respond 
Winifred. put on your thick shawl, 
a nubia. I want you to go a little way with 
me, Faustina.” . 

“It is after ten o’clock,” said Mrs. Inch- 
bald, though she rose promptly. 

“I know it. I waited for the house to 
be still. We can go down the stairs with- 
out making any noise. 

Mrs. Inchbald was not a woman to bother 
with useless questions. She put on her 
shawl quietly, and whispered her readiness, 

They went down the broad staircase 
hand in hand, and only held more closel 
when they found themselves out in the stil, 
dark night. 

“ Do not be frightened. I know the way 
perfectly, and some one will meet us pres- 
ently,” said Winifred. 

“T am never afraid,” returned her com- 

anion a little scornfully. “The cool air 

is refreshing. Why, whet is this? You 
have a new ring —and on that finger 
Winifred !” 

“Yes it is his ring, and though it chills 
like ice, and stings like fire, 1 dare not take 
it off. I am going to put my case in 
hands, Faustina, — yours and another's. If 
- can help me, I shall bless you to m 
atest day; if itis inevitable, I must bear it 
as well as I can.” 

“Winifred, Winifred, if my poor life 
could avail to help you, gladly, joyfully 
would I give it to insure your happiness. 
Such a poor pittance as it is!” she repeat 
ed bitterly. 

“T am poing to tell you everything by 
and by. I promised Humphrey i woul let 

vm help me, if there is any chance for 
elp.’ 

“Is it Humphrey Ross we are going to 
meet?” 

“ No, oh, no!” responded Winifred hasti- 


a But you love him, my poor child; though, 
u hide it from yourself you cannot conceal, 
it from me.” . 
“Yes, I love him, and I have promised to 
marry Mr. Schlosser, Is it not terrible?” 
“Terrible, indeed, my poor Winifred! 
But where are you going? This is the lane 
which leads to the smithy.” 
“I know it. We are going there.” 
There was a long silence. Mrs. Inchbald 
looked around at the dimly revealed 
and hedge and the distant roof, and then 
turned her face upward to the sky, in its 
black veil of mist, with its few feebly strug- 
ling stars. A strange, wild fluttering was 
in her heart, which she dared not analyze. 
“ Yes, there is Jem. He is on the lookout 
for us. I sent him word. He will only 


keep nigh enough to protectus. I am g 
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u are not weak and nervous, Faustina, for 

have a surprise for you.” 

No answer. Mrs. Inchbald found it im- 
possible to answer. Her lips grew dry and 
parched ; her tongue refused its office. 

“Yes, 1 am thankful to be sure you will 
take it calmly. I am going to show you my 
whole heart tonight; to reveal every secret. 
You must know now that I cherish no re- 
sentment; that my trust and affection are 
still yours.” 

She led the way round the smithy, pushed 
open the little gate, and walked into the 
door without knocking. A dim light from a 
hanging lantern showed them the rickety 
stairs, and the narrow, deserted entry. 
Winifred Poinson, holding fast her compan- 
ion’s hand, went up swiftly, crossed the 
creaking landing, and pushed open a door. 
A warm flood of softened light revealed the 

retty apartment, and an upright, graceful 
‘orm, the handsome, expectant face turned 
toward them. Mrs. Inchbald thrust away 
the detaining hands beside her, and rushed 


forward.” 
“Oh, my prophetic heart! Oh, pitiful 
heavens! Let me kneel in abject humilia- 


tion, and acknowledge this great mercy!” 
exclaimed she. “Guy—Guy Mordaunt 
Poinson! is this a shade conjured up to 
startle me, or do I really look upon your liv- 
ing. breathing form?” 

e stood a moment ing back, his blue 
eyes flashing, his cheeks scarlet. One mo- 
ment he held up his white hands in a gesture 
of abhorrence and indignation, and then there 
went a flaming joy across his face. He 
opened his arms, and called out entreat- 
ingly, — 

“Ina—Ina! my beloved, my precious 
one!” 

She crossed the threshold at a single 
bound. 

Winifred sat down, weeping softly, with- 
out disturbing the agitated tramsport of 
these long-sundered hearts. 

“At least,” murmured she, “there is a 
little brightness for me in beholding their 
restored happiness.” 

“Still bright and beautiful and queen- 
ly!” exclaimed Guy, smoothing the glossy 
waves of midnight hair. “O Ina, what ter- 
rible years have been thrust between that 
last night and this meeting! I thought you 
had forgotten even my memory. I heard of 
you married and happy.” 

“It was false,” returned she vehemently. 
“T was never happy—not a moment! be- 
lieving you dead, | still could never forget 
you. But, Guy, you do not speak a single 
reproachful word. Oh, have you forgiven 
wicked trifling, my foolish coquet- 
ry 


“Looking in your face, my darling, I can 
only think that you are good and true now, 


however you have been wrong and willful in 
the old days.” 

“Wrong and willful! just that, Guy, but 
not that heavier weight of sin of which 1 
was accused,—which you believed for a 
little time, at least. Oh,do you know that 
I have dared to pray to Heaven in all my 
dreariness, because | could not forget what 
terrible deed my trifling, my weakness drove 
you to? I always felt that half, at least, of 
Captain Darwin’s blood rested on my soul. 
Under the gay, worldly mask I hid a shud- 
dering soul, self-stamped with a murder- 
er’s sign. His blood and yours! Oh, now, 
at least, I shall dare to kneel in prayer! 
You are alive. It is all a mystery, but I 
know and see that you are still alive.” 

“Jem White managed it. I was hiding 
in the jungle, with the other beasts,” he 
added bitterly, “who would not soil their 
jaws with a murderer’s blood. He told me 
of the — throughout the whole 
regiment at Darwin’s fate. They did not 
know him, as I did, for the vile insulter of 
my wife. Poor Jembo—who would have 
shed his own blood any time to save me — 
told me there was no hope for me to escape 
a summary trial and speedy condemnation. 
It was he who found that poor, dead wretch, 
and dressed him in my clothes, and put my’ 
papers in his pockets, and then left him in 
the slimy pool of the jungle. I read all 
the particulars afterward, of the finding of 
the swollen, decomposed body, whem poor 
Jembo had got me safely on board an Amer- 
ican ship.” 

His companion shuddered, and clung to 
him fondly. 

“O Guy, Guy! did you think of all I un- 
derwent then?— my agony, my passionate 
grief, which I dared not show, for all the 
town was ringing with my name, and m 
complicity in the affair—did you think of 
me, and pity me?” 

“IT am afraid I cursed you, Ina, in my 
frantic rage, at my desperate position. Fe- 
sides, you forget the horrible show of evi- 
dence. I looked it all over, remembering 
how imperiously you insisted our marriage 
should be kept secret ; how I myself had 
accused you of unbecoming flirtations, while 

ou had offered such unreasonable excuses. 
There were mysterious discrepances which 
would not fit together; and whenthis man . 
boldly declared his claim, I remembered 
your frightened look at my discovery of his 
visits, and was struck dumb.” 

She was hiding her face with her trem- 
bling hands. 

“I know—I know, Guy. When I read: 
the testimony of that fatal meeting of yours 
with Caprain Darwin, I guessed it out. 
Oh that wicked, crafty man! He thought 
to win his iniquitous — by ruining me 
in your esteem. He held a fatal claim in- 
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deed, — a debt which I was afraid my harsh, 
tyrannical aunt would discover; a misera- 
ble, foolish debt, to gratify a silly girl’s van- 
ity. That and my silly flirtation was the 
commencement of all this sorrow. In an 
evil hour [ allowed him to pay it for me, and 
from that moment he became a merciless ty- 
rant, yet playing his part so adroitly that I 
did not rouse myself to shake it off, at any 
cost. Then you came, and I yielded to my 
fate, and loved you. Ah! Guy, I do not 
mean to reproach you, — for, indeed, I have 
little right, — but you know you were wild 
and reckless in your life there, and I was 
naturally afraid of my stern aunt’s judg- 
ment. could not resist you, and I con- 
sented to the secret marriage. 

“Alas! the toils were wound closer and 
closer. My aunt, who had brought me up 
to tremble like a slave before her anger, in- 
sisted that I should marry Dr. Inchbald. 
Captain Darwin was equally importunate 
that I should come to his protection, and 
ro a hot-headed, hasty young man, my law- 
ul and beloved husband, was no help to me; 
for I trembled at the thought of the duel 
I knew must ensue if you suspected the an- 
noyance to which I was subjected. I was 
so miserably weak then! I look back upon 
myself with a strange blending of contempt 
and pity. But I was scarcely more than a 
child. I was like a flower in a hothouse, 
forced to too early blooming, and it is no 
wonder I lacked strength. That experience 
completely changed my character, Guy. 
You will find no vacillation, no weakness 
now. I was scarcely seventeen when we 
were married, Guy. Alas! if I had had oth- 
er training than that of my hard, unprinci- 
= aunt, I might, even at that tender age, 

ave found my way better. 

“I did see Captain Darwin secretly, but 
it was to beg and plead that he would take 
the money I owed him,—the means for 
which your generosity had supplied me, — 
and leave me unmoiested. But this he re- 
fused to do, and he persisted in his unwel- 
come attentions, his base flattery. Oh, how 
I loathed that man! But he was your supe- 
rior officer, and you were Sesy. and without 
cool judgment. What could I do, since 
there was no one for me toappealto? Then 
came that terrible day, when I heard that 
the captain, who had been so warmly lauded 
for his bravery during the rebellion, had 
been shot dead by one of his own officers, in 

‘a quarrel which occurred while gi | 
down the last of the escaped Sepoys. 
knew what it all meant, and the report of 
the finding of your body, and the miserable 
end to Which it had come, finished the 
stroke. I was numb and apathetic. I let 
them do with me as they would. I married 
Dr. Inchbald, and left India with him, but 
he died before we landed in England. 


“ Free once more, and with ample wealth 
at my command, I turned to America with 
feverish longing. You had told me all your 
history, —of your father’s anger at your wild 
ways, of your enlistment under the name 
of Mordaunt, — and several times you spoke 
fondly of the little sister transplanted to an 
American home. All my interest in life 
concentrated in finding that sister, and sol- 
acing +i aching heart with her affection. 
At last I came upon her. O Guy, Guy! 
how little I dreamed that I should find you 
also!” 

And once more their tears and kisses 
mingled. 

But here Winifred came gliding between 
them. 

“T have given Guy back to you, Faustina, 
but you must not forget that our hold upon 
him is frailand weak. This murder — this 
terrible murder!” 

“Heaven have mercy upon me!” ejacu- 
lated Guy. “My fierce temper has been my 
ruin, and the misery of all who loved me. 
And yet I think a better and cooler man 
must have been tempted sorely, also, hear- 
_—- evil man speak as he did, in such 
light, triumphant assertion concerning the 
cherished wife to whom I had given my 
name and love.” 

“The wretched, wretched man!” cried 
Mrs. Inchbald, shuddering. 

shot him down as I would have shot a 
dog, before half a dozen of our comrades, 
and then I should have remained to bear 
the trial; but, at that very moment, the rem- 
nant of the Sepoys of whom we were in 
search came rushing from the thicket upon 
us. In the confusion which ensued, I found 
Jem White at my horse’s head. ‘ Ride, sir! 
ride for your life!’ said he. ‘Go to the jun- 
gle we passed this morning, and there hide 
oO and send the horse on riderless, 

will find a way to help you.’ And I took 
his advice, and with his help I made my es- 
cape, as I have told you,” explained Guy. 

“ And Captain Darwin was killed ?” ques- 
tioned Winifred drearily. 

“ He fell the moment I fired. I read af- 
terward, in the English account, that his 
body was found and sent home for burial, 
though the head was horribly mutilated, It 
must have been, for he lay where all those 
horses trooped over him.” 

“ And because he was killed, Faustina,” 
pursued Winifred, anxious to come to her 
own case, “the law can any time seize my 
brother?” 

“The law!” repeated Mrs. Inchbald. 
“What! is there any danger of that? How 
can it be, when every one believes him 
dead?” 

“Not all. My father had an anonymous 
note, almost as soon as he heard of the aw- 
ful story, telling him that the murderer’s 
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death was a fiction; that vengeance would 
be upon his track, though years and years 
elapsed. And when Guy made his pre 
ance, my father and poor Jem contrived this 
lan to keep him safe, well knowing our own 
use would be the first place to be search- 
ed. All this was first imparted to me at my 
father’s death-bed. It was there I took the 
solemn s to shield Guy, at the ex- 
pense of my own happiness, to save the 
proud old name from the terrible disgrace of 
the gallows. I must keepit! I shall keep 
it!” exclaimed Winifred, her eyes dilating 
with dreary earnestness. 

“ And is that wh you are going to marry 
this Mr. Schlosser?’ demantied Mrs. Inch- 
bald 

“Itis. He tells me it is the only way to 
save Guy. O Faustina! Guy! tell me if 
there is any other way, if I can escape; for 
I think my heart will break before it can be 
forced to such a union.” | 

The pitiful beseeching of the voice made 
them both turn and clasp her in their arms. 

* You shall not be sacrificed for me, Wini- 
fred,” said her brother. “The innocent for 
the guilty ! No, that shall never be!” 

“ But if there is no other way, Guy? ‘Don’t 
= -: that I must keep my promise to my 

er 

“My poor child! tell me all this Mr. 
Schlosser said. How will it prevent further 
danger, Cone you consent to marry him?” 
interposed Mrs. Inchbald. 

“1 don’t know exactly. He declared that 
it would. He said he would give me proof, 
only ten minutes after our marriage, that 
Guy would never be molested; that he 
would be free to go out into the world.” 

Almost unconsciously, Guy murmured an 
exclamation of transport, betraying how 
beautiful such a prospect seemed. 

“ But that is very strange. Why can’t he 
give you the proof first? o would make 
such a sacrifice upon an uncertainty? | 
would n’t believe him!” continued her friend 
indignantly. 

“ But, Faustina, if I refuse, he will himself 
arrest Guy. He told me just where he was 
secreted.” 

“T can’t think who he can be,” observed 
Guy sorrowfully. “Jem was telling me 
about his visit to the smithy, and his insinu- 
ations. Jem thought it might be a brother 
of Captain Darwin’s. But he had no broth- 
er; and it would be unlikely, because Darwin 
was a fair-skinned, light-haired man, with 
a sandy mustache; and this Schlosser, he 
Says, is dark as a Spaniard.” 

He calls himself a German,” said Wini- 
fred ; but I think he accounted for his swar- 
thiness by telling about his Italian mother.” 

Mrs. Inchbald was standing with bent 
head, in deep thought. She gave a sudden 


over her magnificent eyes, and flooding the 
whole face. 

“Winifred, my darling,” said she, “you 
said you were going to put the whole case 
in my hands. I accept the trust. Spare 
yourself all possible anxiety. If I do not 
see a clear sky dawning under all these 
black clouds, then my penetration is at 
fault. Swithin Schlosser, the German, shall 
not have you, my darling; nor shall he ar- 
rest Guy upon the charge of murder.” 

“My dear Ina, what lave you discover- 
ed?” questioned Guy. 

She shook her head playfully. 

“Nothing but the tiniest speck of an 
idea.” 

“ You do not mean to harm him?” whis- 
pered Winifred, paies up a white face. 

Mrs. Inchbald kissed her fondly. 

“No, my child. The only weapons I 
shall use will be a woman’s wit and a wo- 
man’s scorn. Give me your hand, Wini- 
fred.” 

And the girl held up the small hand, 
where the so/itaire glittéred like a fiery eye. 
Mrs. Inchbald, with a curling lip, drew off 
the ring. 

“ There, my darling, the ring has gone. 
I will venture to say that you are free from 
it forever. If he asks you for it, tell him 
that I pulled it off, and said you should not 
wear it, and that I will give it back to him. 
Will he come tomorrow?” 

“ T suppose so; it is likely.” 

“Then you must, somehow, keep him an 
hour, at least. At the expiration of that 
time, I will come myself to settle the matter. 
And Guy must be there, too, ready for intrd- 
duction at the proper moment. I promise 
you a worthy denouement.” 

“What wild project is in your head, 
Ina?” asked Guy, in perplexity and doubt. 

“ Nay, I shall not give youa hint. It will 
be better for you if I am wrong; but I am 
not wrong, — I am sure I am not wrong.” 

“At least,” said poor Winifred, “you 
have given me a hope with which to soothe 
my fears.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


WITHIN SCHLOSSER made his ap- 

pearance at about the same hour the 
next day, and scarcely had the door closed 
upon him when the swift black horse of 
Mrs. Inchbald dashed away from the rear 
entrance, and the graceful rider gave him 
no breath until she flung herself off from 
the saddle at the door of the house where 
the German was a guest. She ran up, gay 
and smiling, to the hostess. 
* T have come to run up to Mr. Schlos- 
ser’s rooms. He wants another rug like 
this. I have the-keys,and—dear me! I 


start, and looked up, a glad light breaking 
. 


promised to be back with him and Miss 
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Poinson in an hour. Don’t trouble your- 
self to come up. Which door is it?” 

And Mrs. Inchbald tripped up-stairs. 
But once inside the room, she snapped the 
key, and, stern and resolute, entered into 
close scrutiny of the room. She found little 
that, to a common observer, would be of 
consequence. Yet, when she opened a box 
of hair dye, and abundant implements for its 
application, she smiled triumphantly. At 
last, however, in a drawer which she unlock- 
ed with a wire prepared on purpose for slip- 
ping the bolts, she uttered a joyful cry, and, 
resolutely putting whatever it was in her 
pocket, she ran down the stairs without a 
word of farewell, leaped upon the horse, and 
dashed away. 

Mr. Swithin Schlosser took a vast deal of 
encouragement from the timid, deprecatin 
manner with which his betrothed welcome 
him, and he continued so pleased with her 
evident effort to conciliate and entertain 
him, that he forgot to look for the engage- 
ment ring upon her finger. She had skillful- 
fy parried all his attempts to bring the con- 
versation to personal topics, and was point- 
ing out to him, with assumed enthusiasm, 
the merits of a painting which hung before 
them, when suddenly he started, and frown- 
ed a little. She colored and looked down, 
conscious of the mistake she had made in 
using her hands in gesture. - 

“You have discarded my ring,” he said 
abruptly. “Do I understand it to mean 
that you withdraw from the promise you 

ve me?” 

“I did not remove the ring myself. Mrs. 
Inchbald took it off, with a strange remark. 
She bade me tell you it was she who took 
the ring, and she it should be who would 
return it to you.” 

“It is like her impudence. I am sur- 
prised and a little grieved that you still re- 
tain her here. I supposed that the discov- 
ery of her true character would fill you with 
horror and loathing. For your brother’s 
sake, at least, she ought to be excluded 
from your friendship.” 

Winifred looked down in silence. 

“I must have the ring in,” he said 
resolutely, “and you must not allow it to be 
removed.” 

“J shall not, if it is again upon my fin- 
ger,” returned Winifred, gathering courage 
as she saw a black horse whisking round 
the corner. 

Scarcely another moment ‘passed before 
they heard a quick, light step coming across 
the veranda, and in an instant the magnifi- 
cent woman appeared at the French window, 
tapping playfully on the glass for admittance. 
Winifred, catching her breath a little ner- 
vously, rose to admit her. 

How royally beautiful she looked, as the 
tall figure swept into the room, trailing the 


rich ~~ of the velvet riding-robe behind 
her. How her eyes glittered and sparkled! 
and what a brilliant rose flushed her cheeks! 
The gold-mounted riding-whip was still in 
the gloved hand. 

“Well, I am here at last; though I have 
no reason to complain of Jet. He brought 
me along like arush of the wind. I fancy 
the gentleman here has scarcely had more 
than time to inquire for his missing dia- 
mond. Is he very much disturbed, Wink 
fred?” 

“I am very indignant, madam,” returned 
Mr. Schlosser. “And_I consider you ex- 
tremely impertinent.” 

“ Did you bring the gem from the father- 
land, on purpose for your bride?” asked 
she, turning upon him with a mocking 
smile. “Did you purchase your en 
ment ring in Germany, Mr. Swithin Sc 
ser?” 

He glared upon her savagely. 

Her ringing laugh soechoed through the 
room. 

“You are pleased to be merry, madam,” 
he sneered. 

“Yes, sir, very merry. I was -never so 
happy. before in all my life.” 
‘ inifred took two or three steps toward 

er. 

“O Faustina! what do you mean?” she 
eqclaimed. 

“I mean,” exclaimed Faustina Inchbald, 

facing around with a fiercely igdignant gase 
upon the startled visitor, “that your vile, 
cheating, wicked game is ontek, Captain 
Ned Darwin! Yon will neither marry the 
sister nor arrest the brother; nor will 
by any. manner of means, defeat and oust 
me! 
The man, completely taken by surprise, 
quailed, and grew pale, even through his 
stained skin. He rallied, however, in afew 
moments, and said sullenly, — 

“TI am not used to private theatricals. I 
do not understand your farce.” 

“A farce! Well, to be sure, it is more 
likely to be a comedy than the direful trage- 
cy you planned. But your very wickedness 
has led to your defeat. If you had left our 
aa Winifred in peace, Guy might always - 

ave remained immured. Now, | bow my 

head in reverent gratitude to Heaven, that it 
has brought about this joyful consumma- 
tion.” 

“What is the woman talking about? I 
do not understand a word of her talk,” vocif- 
erated the gentleman. ; 

“Do you understand this, and this?” 
pursued she triumphantly, holding up to his 
view, first, a seal ring with a crest, and a 
row of small diamonds round it, and then a 
bundle of yellow papers. “How comes it 
that the seal ring—a ring that I can take 
my oath I have seen a dozentimes on Cap- 
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tain Darwin’s finger—is in your posses- 
sion? And where did Swithin Schlosser, 
the German, obtain these papers, and this 
commission of captain inher majesty’s ser- 
vice ?” 

The defeated villain made a bold show of 
resistance for yet a little longer. But when 
the resolute woman continued, with increas- 

vehemence, — 

“Will you explain why you dye your fair 
hair black, and stain your skin with these 
preparations? And dare you deny the 

hastly scar upon your breast? Man, man! 
f tell you, the game has dropped out of your 
hands. Acknowledge the truth, and go 
an honest life.” 
started up from his seat, with a terri- 
ble oath, and started for the door. It 
turned on its hinges without his aid, and a 
handsome, joyful face, and graceful form 
barred the way. 

“Ned Darwin,” said Guy Poinson, in a 
trembling voice, “we are quits now. Be- 
cause once, in my passionate rage, I raised 
my hand against your life, you shall go free 
from my curse for all the woe you meant, 
the mischief you have done. could, in- 
deed, bless you, rather than wish you evil, 
it is such a glad relief to know your death 
does not lie my hand. But beware in 
future! If I hear an evil breath against m 
wife —if you dare disturb my sister by loo 
or word or deed—be sure my vigilance 
shall find yeu out, and my relentless justice 
show you up before the world, and bring 
you to your deserved punishment. Go now, 
and as my wife recommends, seek to lead a 
purer and better life.” 

Never had Guy Poinson looked so noble 
and dignified. There was alight in the blue 
eyes which seemed to scorch wherever they 
fell upon his face, and the pseudo German 
wilted under it, despite the smile of contempt 
he essayed to wear. As Guy moved aside, 
he slunk throngh the door, and disappeared, 
and thenceforward the neighborhood saw 
and heard no more from Swithin Schlosser. 

As soon as he was gone, Winifred drew 


‘one long breath of relief, and ran to her 


friend, to fall into her arms, smiling and 
weeping. 

“Yes, my little Winifred, you are certain- 
ly saved; but you must weep your joyful 
tears in other arms than mine. I passed 


somebody, waning Gone weary and discon- 


solate, in my breakneck ride just now, and I 
called to him that he was wanted here. I 
have no doubt that it is he coming into the 
hall this moment.” And smiling joyously, 


. the lady opened the door, 


Humphrey Ross had met the scowling 
and crestfallen Schlosser hurrying away, 
and a vague hope had dawned upon him. 
He made his oppaaannce now, with a timid 
glance around him, which brightened visibly 


as it reached the sweet, ingenuous face of 
Winifred. 

“O Humphrey, Humphrey! we are all so 
happy now!” cried she, springing toward 
him, too agitated to think of maidenly shy- 
ness. 

“You shall explain it all to him, while 
Guy and I are investigating these papers 
my desperate hands purlvined,” said Faust- 
ina, and linking her arm in Guy’s she drew 
him away. 

“Is the insurmountable obstacle re- 
moved?” questioned looking 
down into the smiling eyes, half afraid to 
trust his own convictions. 

“QO Humphrey, I trusted Mrs. Inchbald, 
as I promised you; and it is so beautiful 
that lam saved! A single magic touch of 
hers, and the obstacle has fallen of itse!f!”’, 

“ And may I tell you now how much I love 
you? And will you listen to me?” 

She hung her head shyly, but the smili 
lips and joyous eyes answered. Then fol- 
lowed a pretty scene of lovers’ nonsense. 
In the midst of it, Winifred broke away 
from his arms, with an arch smile. 

“Humphrey, Humphrey! there is some 
one else for you to ask. How could I be 
so presumptuous as to teil you yes until you 
have asked him? I take it all back.” 

“Your uncle, you mean. Of course I 
shall write to him at once. But I did not 
think you had been any way bound by his 
authority.” 

“No, indeed; not my uncle. But there’s 
still a head to our family. Humphrey, dear 
Humphrey, my brother is alive!” 

Humphrey’s astonishment was betrayed 
by his face. 

“Is it possible? Then it was he, I know, 
that wonderfully handsome man who went 
out with Mrs. Inchbald. Let me go and_ 
ask him at once.” 

And Humphrey was rushing from the 
room ; but the girl laid a detaining hand on 
his shoulder. 

“Stay, Humphrey! You must hear his 
history first. Of course you must hear it 
just as it is, though I am not snre the world 
will know anything about it.” 

And in eager, rapid words she told him 
everything. fore she had half concluded, 
he caught her in his arms, as if some one 
were still about to snatch her from him. 

“O my darling! my darling! how near I 
came to losing-you! What a terrible strait 
for my tender dove! Winifred, strong as I 
think myself, I tremble but to picture such 
heroism as yours. I am afraid I could nev- 
er have borne such atest. You have taught 
me a new respect. Hereafter, in any great 
temptation, I can lean, Pon darling, upon 
mae’ moral courage, and myself strenth- 
ened. 

“ And now,” she said, “ you may come to 
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Guy; and I do not think I shall have to 
plead for Mrs. Inchbald. You will put 
aside your old dislike, and learn to love her 
as gratefully as I do.” 

“I could kiss the hem of her garment in 
| and compunction,” returned Hum- 

rey. 

They found the new master of the Poin- 
son House, with his beautiful companion, 
a before his father’s pic- 
ture. e turned, however, with a glad 
smile, as the young lovers approached. 

“This is Humphrey, Guy,” was all Wini- 

said. 

“I am very, very glad to be able to make 
his acquaintance. And I suppose the pre- 
sumptuous young fellow is about to take 
away from me the dear little sister I have 
only so lately found. Winifred, my darling, 
the best of my joy is, that your generous de- 
votion is to 4 rewarded, and the terrible 
sacrifice averted. I welcome you with all 
my heart as a brother,” he added, extending 
his hand heartily to Humphrey. 

“And since a wedding seems inevitable,” 
he continued, a moment after,“ I think it 
may as well be adouble one. Faustina and 
I have been talking it over, and we think it 
best to have anew marriage. I apprehend 
no annoyance from this defeated villain. 
He will not care to hurt us, if it must like- 
wise so thoroughly ruin himself. I think I 
know the man enough to be sure that he will 
relinquish any further attempt. He has 
tried his chance, and lost. I predict that 
we shall hear no more of either Swithin 
Schlosser or Captain Ned Darwin.” 

Here there came a timid knock at the 
door. Guy Poinson hastened to open it. 
em White stood without, hat in hand, 
ooking a little irresolute and fidgety. 

“ If you please, sir, there ’s been a woman 
—a nice-looking, respectable lady, with curls 
all round her face — down to the house in- 
quiring for you. She seemed to know.all 
about you, and marched straight up to the 
room. She seems a very nice person, sir, 
and I don’t believe she ’ll do you any harm ; 
but I thought I ought to come and tell you 
about it.” 

“Miss Elsie!” ejaculated Guy, bursting 
into a laugh, and then he turned arouad his 
beaming face, and suddenly cried out, slap- 
ping honest Jem on the shoulder, while he 
stood staring in open-monthed astonish- 
ment, — 

“ Yes, indeed, Jem, she is a very nice per- 
son; and I tell you what, old fellow, she 
would make a splendid wife for you. Just 
think of that, Jem.” 

* a sir, shall I let her know where you 
are ” 

“ Yes, Miss Elsie and all the world may 
know. Thank Heaven! man, our long day 
of hiding is over. I have come here to re- 


—. 
main, Jem. Faithful, honest friend, no one 
will rejoice more than you, when I tell you 
Captain Darwin was not killed. No wonder 
that Schlosser’s likeness to some one you 
knew puzzled you. It was Ned Darwin 
himself, Jem.” 

“The Lord be praised! And all that 
black hair was dyed? I see! I see! But 
we saw him fall. How in the world was it 
managed ?” 

“As much like your stratagem as possi- 
ble, only it was a Hindoo woman, whom he 
had once befriended, who helped him 
through. The papers we found throw light 
upon it. He was terribly in debt, sick to 
death of the service, and he thought the 
best way was to allow his death to be be- 
lieved. It was his letters which kept us so 
full of apprehension. We were both of us 
hiding in the same jungle, and he saw you 
strip that dead body and dress it in my 
clothes, and that was how he got this hold 
upon us. But it is all ended now. He has 
left us —— in the field. Don’t think but 

ou are to share in my prosperity, as 
hove been faithful in adversit When 
and the nice-looking Miss Elsie are ready . 


for a retty cottage, you shall have one 
ready, 


Jem coughed, and laughed a little, and 
bowing his adieus, went off thinking seri- 
—_ He was getting old, and a comforta- 
ble home would indeed be very acceptable. 
And a nice young woman, like this, with 
such pleasant ways, and such curls!— 
Well, well! it would be quite a different 
thing from cross, deaf old Hannah’s rule. 

Miss Elsie was waiting for him ina great 
deal of curiosity, and some indignation. 
What had become of the grand and hand- 
some hero? She had seen Schlosser; and 
his furious looks, as he flew away from the 
Poinson mansion, had frightened her so 
that she had gone as fast as her feet would 
carry her to fom White’s cottage, and ‘had 
walked boldly up to that upper room, and 
finding it deserted, in a fever of alarm 
anxiety she had gone straight to Jem’s 
smithy. Jem told her to remain quiet, and 
he would find out what had become of his 
mysterious lodger. He came back, his eyes 
sparkling, his cheeks glowing, and burst in | 
upon her radiant with good humor. 

“It’s all right, Miss Elsie. He is safe 
there at home, with his wife and sister. 
There ’s no more need for him to hide him- 
self from the world. That black German 
was blacker at heart than his outside, for all 
the dyes he used. But he ’s found out, and 
gone. There’s no more trouble for any of 
us.” 

“His wife,” stammered Elsie Damon, all 
her fairy visions crushing down upon her 
own shoulders, and making her a little dizzy 
and very sore. 
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“Oh, bless your pretty face! don’t be 
frightened. Your mistress is his sister. 
He ’s Guy Poinson, you know, and it’s the 
other one who is his wife, —the black-eyed 
woman, that wears the velvet riding-dress. 
He married her years ago.” 

“Well, I never!” said Elsie, gasping. I 
am so surprised, and — and ” — 

“Now don’t you go to being overcome. 
What a tender heart you have, to be sure! 
I never saw a woman yet with just such tak- 
ing ways as yours. “Mr. Guy ’s been a 
chaffing me, and I can’t get it out my head. 
And he’s going to build me a new house, 
and I shall have money enough to fix it up 
pretty smart ; and wont it seem a shame for 
old Hannah to go into it? ” 

And while he rattled off this speech, just 
as fast as he could roll out the words, Jem 
poured outa glass of water, and handed it 
to Miss Elsie in the most gallant style. 

Miss Elsie opened her eyes, and looked 
at him. It was evident that she compre- 
hended the drift of his speech, for she 
perked up, and her hand stole up to the 
curls, and re-arranged them. 

“My!” said Jem, “them curls are jest as 
purty as anything I ever see.” ° 

“You men are all flatterers,” retorted 
Elsie, but smiling sweetly. 

“TI don’t know about that. I never tried 
my hand at it before. But upon my word, 
I’m in earnest. It will be mighty lone- 
some ‘for me here, with Mr. Guy away. 
And I ’m sure he ’ll give me the new house, 
and — goodness cious! how I should 
like _to see some mistress of it; 
somebody nice, and handy, and quiet like, 
and so— My heart! them curls of yours 
make me think of a little sister I had once; 
and I do think a woman as has curls is as 
much handsomer than a woman that has n’t 
as a splendid war-horse: is better looking 
than a peddler’s hack.” " 

“So you are sure Mr. Guy is married?” 
asked Miss Elsie doubtfully, affecting an 
air of unconcern. 

“Of course I am. La sakes! They 
were married years ago.” 

Miss Elsie Grew a little fluttering sigh. 
Poor soul! she let the grand visions slip 
away, and said adieu to the fair prince. 
But then she brightened up. He was really 
a nice-looking man when the smithy soot 
was washed off from him, and the new cot- 
tage! and to be a bride! and— She turned 
around graciously. 

“ Well, Mr. ite, I do think you area 
real nice man. I always thought so, and | 
*m sure I ’m sorry if you a’n’t contented 
with Hannah for housekeeper.” 

“ But you might do something better than 
being sorry, Miss Elsie,” suggested Jem, 
edging a little closer. 


pleased to oblige you,” said Miss Elsie 
innocently. ° 

“Just come yourself, and be the mistress. 
And Mrs. Elsie White would n’t sound bad; 
would it?” 

“Oh, now, Mr. White!” 

And so Guy Poinson was spared any 
compunction of conscience, when, as master 
of the place, he was intrdduced to the 
household ; for Jem White, glowing with 
satisfaction and delight, whispered to him 
that Miss Elsie was inclined to look favora- 
bly upon his suit, and Guy, when it came 
his turn to shake hands with Elsie, whis- 
pered to her that the handsomest bridal 
dress she could select must be his present 
to Mrs. White. 

And all that community were presently 
startled out of listlessness, or enmuz, or 
dreary work endurance; for there came a 
day when the pretty country church saw a 
threefold bridal, which stirred the interest 
of all circles of society, for there was as 
hearty curiosity among the working people 
to see Jem White take Miss Elsie to him- 
self, as among the aristocratic upper circle 
to know how the newly turned-up heir could 
appear, and what sort of lace the fashiona- 
ble Mrs. Inchbald would wear on her bridal 
robe. And there were some true, earnest 
hearts, who were only moved to tender sym- 
pathy to behold the glad joy and trust on 
the bright young face of Winifred, and the 
proud satisfaction in Humphrey Ross’s 
clear eyes. 

As the happy party emerged from the 
church, amidst the glad congratulations and 
bright smiles of surrounding friends, a 
small maple, which had been kept back 
from early ripening by the shade of the tall 
building, fluttered its branches, and a show- 
er of the late leaves came fluttering before 
the steps of the gay cortége. The bright 
golden leaves whisked, and rolled and ed- 
died in the gentle breeze, and came dancin 
under the feet of the new-made wife o 
Humphrey Ross. He stopped down sud- 
denly, and caught one in his hand. 

“See! Winifred, see!” he said eagerly, 
“these are all of golden hue, bright with 
cheery promise. Do you remember that 
other leaf of direful import ? I can see it 
now, in fancy. There was asable field, and 
a crimson, jagged border, but at the edge it 
faded into yellowa hint of the dawning 
prosperity and bese this declares. See 
= blessing it brings for your wedding- 

inifred smiled joyously, as she took the 
leaf upon her whitegloved palm. 

“ Yes,” said she, lifting her dewy, eloquent 
eyes to his, “I can accept it now with a 
thankful, trustful heart. I do not tremble, 


“Dear me! what is it? I’m sure I’m 


ou see. But yet I still insist it is a Druid 
Prophecy 
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THE TWO BROCADES. 


BY MARY 


_ a stately old Virginia home it 
was! Square and well built, with 
broad halls, and deep, embrasured windows ; 
wits carved front door, and a brass sphinx’s 
head for a knocker. Broad steps of marble 
led down to the prim en, and an air of 
ancient quiet brooded over house and 
grounds, as if every living person had gone 
years ago, and the house waited in readi- 
ness, expecting them. Yet there was nei- 
ther neglect nor careless disorder about the 
old on In front of the house four tall 
pop ar-trees stood up as stiff as dowagers 
ore the straight-barred fence ; at the side 
of the entrance lay the old-fashioned garden, 
Jaid out accurately in square, round, and 
oval beds, in which every shrub stood in ex- 
act distance from another. : 
In the spring, snowballs and syringas 
sent white and perfumed showers of petals 
in the air; in midsummer, black hollyhocks 
shone like satin rosettes, while cream-color- 
ed roses with a dash of pink in their centre 
bloomed there, — though truly no rose dared 
to droop in that trim spot. It must hold its 
head well up to meet the sun, or be tied 
straight to a stake. The borders of odorous 


box were clipped to stiff perfection ; and at. 


each corner of the garden stood a box-tree, 
shaped by the cunning hand of the old black 
gardener into a pyramid, a cube, a short col- 
umn, and one ungainly bird, — certainly not 
fashioned after nature. A peacock usedto 
sail back and forth on the graveled walks, 
and silently peer into the closed windows 
as if to invite the attention of the house to 
his wonderful and glittering tail. But pea- 
cock, stiff trees, flowers, and even the sun- 
shine ‘itself were all unheeded,—no one 
came to look at one or the other. The 
house rested in silence. 

The quaint brass knocker, that had been 
lifted and fallen in loud, resounding knocks 
many times, by liveried servants who came 
with cards of ceremonious irvitation, friend- 
ly messages, or formal inquiry, would be 
lifted no more; the polished sphinx’s head 
would not again reflect the rays of light, tar- 
nish and grime would settle upon it, and 
dust fill its staring eyes. Madam Flushing 
lay dead within. 

‘Babies had grown to be men and women 
since the old gentlewoman had lived her sol- 
itary life in the quaint house, attended only 
by the few black servitors who were occa- 
sionally seen flitting like bats about the 
premises. When on rare occasions some 
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distant neighbor from beyond the line of 
dark trees that bounded the grounds, and 
separated them from ahe village, touched 
the loneliness of the house, had ventu 
within its doors, she had been received with 
stately courtesy by the mistress, who would 

eet such visitors arrayed ‘in her black sat- 
in dress and lace mittens, and, by her erect 
carriage and reserved speech, give them the 
impression that she neither desired nor 
needed their society People came to speak 
of her with that awe which attends some 
relic of former times, whose echo had come 
down to them. Some mystery covered the 
life of the dweller in the old house, but no- 
body knew ought of her history beyoud 
gossip. 

Former tea-parties were said:to have been 
given in the oak-paneled dining-room with 
its inlaid floor, where the eight-day clock 
ticked still. Tea-parties where the black 
maids handed about fragrant tea in the 
daintiest of china cups, with pink rose-buds 

ainted upon them, and the thinnest of 

read and butter was served on fanciful 
French, China, or India ware, upon which 
mandarins and pagodas, butterflies and 
boats jostled one another in a medley; 
where fine ladies sat upright, and ate fine 
little cakes, which they daintily extracted 
from beneath the laced napkins of the heavy 
silver baskets, holding cup and saucer in the 
hand, meantime, for in those days it was 
part of one’s education to learn to balance 
them nicely without oversetting, and like 
Chaucer’s Prioress to “lett no droppe from 
her lippe fall.” 

The great, carved side-board would be 
set out with polished glass and silver plate, 
and, sometimes, they said, madam’s yellow 
cat would walk carefully among these treas- 
ures, lifting one foot with soft grace over 
the mandarins and pagodas. But then he 
was a privileged personage. 

These things were talked over by the 
elders of the village, from which Madam 
Flushing held herself so em And they 
had not been partakers of the feasts, but 
hac gathered crumbs of gossip about them 
from the lady’s-maids and powdered foot- 
men, who were not averse to friendly inter- 
course. They talked about the large draw- 
ing-room, — furnished in heavy English style, 
with its mazarine-blue wall-paper, its sweep- 
ing draperies, its chairs wrought by Madam 
Flushing’g own hands; on one a yellow and 


brown striped leopard, on this a group of 
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y flowers, on that a very a Cupid taking 

is bow from his mother, Venus, with other 
artful wonders, — which opened to the right 
of a large, square hall, and from this hall a 
door led directly into a meadow full of 
daisies and yellow glistening buttercups in 
the summer-time, where cows screnely 
chewed their cuds and meditated, and from 
whence the drowsy tinkle of their bells came 
in through the open door with the summer 
air and the scent of the clover bloom. 

Today the door stands open. 
The leopard’s yellow eyes and the pink 
Cupid are covered with gray linen, the mar- 
ble copy of the Pantheon, that occupies the 
centre-table, is twisted about with crape, 
the portrait of the shepherdess ancestress 
tending her sheep—in a white satin gown 
and point-lace ruffles — and the wigged and 

Id-laced admiral are shrouded in black. 
For here, in this room, Madam Elinor Flush- 
ing lay dead; and her neighbors gather to- 
i some from curiosity, some from 

indliness, to the last reception she will ev- 
er hold. 

What has her story been, that she has 
shut herself out from intercourse with her 
kind? Nobody knows. Her old servants 
have gone or died, and told no tales, if they 
knew any to tell. Only little Sierra, the 
waiting-maid of madam, remains, and her 
pate is too small to hold anything beyond 
implicit obedience to her mistress’s orders. 
Will some yellow paper hid inasecret draw- 
er reveal a reason or a crime? or some grief 
that has worn out sympathy? Again no 
one knows. 

The summer twilight found her sitting in 
her high-backed carven chair, with a half- 
smile on her aged, wrinkled face; and to 
her little maid’s question, if she felt ill or 
lonesome, she had replied, — 

“No; lam notalone. May I come back 
now?” 

And, closing her eyes, she had joined her 
unseen companions. 

Some feeling that she would wish to leave 
life with the same grave propriety as she 
held it prompted the women to arrange her 
body with care; her ruffled hands are folded 
together; her thin, worn gold ring, with its 
motto, “ This is Thine, and Thou art Mine,” 
remains on her fingers; and the soft lace 
that frills her throat is of Mechlin lace, and 
fine. So she lies there alone,—as she has 
lived,— and the story of her life, her joys, 

: her sorrows, has apparently died with her. 

'_ “TJ hear the property is to go totwo young 
ladies. Had the deceased no nearer rela- 
tives than nieces?” asked a new-comer to 
the group collected at the hour of the funer- 
al, of the old clergyman who had attended 
the dying woman. 

. Thec hesitated to reply ; for, al- 
though he sent the messages confided 


to him to the addresses given, no one had 
as yet answered the summons. He had 
been told by Madam Flushing that all was 
to be left to the next of kin, her two great- 
nieces. They were to be sent for at her 
death, and he knew that one message was 
addressed to Miss Dorothy Fenn, in a New- 
England. town ; and one sent to the far South 
bore a French name. The addresses only 
were given, and the words, “ Come to 

on ,” the space for the date to be fill- 
ed the day of her death, when the messages 
had d for th 

The clergyman man or the 
ant yet he oon! hesitated 
to begin the services, for three days had 
elapsed and nothing had been heard from 
the relatives of am. It seemed pitiful 
to put her away in the grass-grown church- 

rd, attended only by indifferent mourners. 
What should he do? 

While he considered the matter, the si- 
lent throng at the entrance separated, and 
through it two ladies, who had approached 
the house unseen from the road, made their 
way into the hall. One of them was a tall, 
slender girl of twenty, with masses of black 
hair, dak eyes, and with a well-adjusted gait 
and manner. She was followed by her 
double, sane, so exactly did the youn 
lady who came after her look like her, 
the clergyman suppressed a surprised look 
as he stepped forward to receive them, in 
place of any other representive of the family. 
He spoke a few quiet words of greeting and 
sympathy, and then ventured to inquire if 
the young ladies were sisters. He had un- 
derstood Madam Flushing’s nieces were. 
from opposite parts of the country. 

“ That is true enough,” said the elder of 
the two, bowing slightly as she spoke ; “ but 
until we met in the stage-coach this morning 
we had never seen one another.” 

The younger lady, who, though she re- 
ccinbtell her cousin in feature, yet had a 
softer, gentler expression, with a quick, lithe 
way of moving, — evidently she was the 
French relation, — blushed, with a rich, 
warm color rising in her cheeks, at her com- 
panion’s brusque speech. She said nothing, 
only gave the clergyman a pleasant smile as 
she and her cousin passed from the hall to 
the room where their great-aunt lay. 

The burial service was said, the old cus- 
tom of offering cake and wine was observed, 
and then Madam Elinor Flushing went out 
for the last time and became a memory of 
‘the past, except, perhaps, to those who won- 
dered what would be done with her belong- 
ings ; if the nieces were likely to bestow any 
of the china or fine napery on those to whom 
such gifts might be welcome. But that 
none could tell, and the house shut itself up | 
in gloom and gave no sign. 

he two cousins sat at breakfast together 
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in the oak-paneled dining-room, and made 
one another’s acquaintance, while they con- 
sulted as to what could be done with the 
house, with Sierra, and with all the other 
appurtanances of the property that had so 
unexpectedly fallen into their hands. 

“ How very odd,” said Dorothy Fenn, re- 
garding her new relation attentively, “ that 
we two girls should be here! and how very 
odd that you should look so like me, and yet 
so unlike! How comes it? How did we 
come here at all? I was quietly seeing to 
things at home in the North, and did not re- 
member that I had a great-aunt Flushing 
living here all by herself. But my father, 
though he never saw his aunt, thought I had 
better answer the summons in person. As 
I thought so myself, I came on right away. 
I did not know I was to meet my unknown 
cousin,—one who is certainly my better 
half. Nobody can say of you ‘none but 
herself can be her parallel,’ for we are as 
alike in looks, at least, as two straight lines. 
How does it happen?” 

“ How can one tell how things happen for 
any one? I was named for my great-aunt, 
and I am as unlike her as possible. Ma 
mére was very fond of her. She has often 
said her poor aunt was blonde, like herself, 
while 1 am the deepest-dyed brunette, — as 
you, my cousin, c/e /” said the litue French 
girl with a tiny ripple of amusement. “I 
never thought I was put into the right per- 
son. I am always to be twisted around any 
one’s fingers. I yield, oh, yes, I yield too 
foolishly. I should never have been mould- 
ed into a black-haired, dark-eyed body ; it is 
quite too much for me.” . 

“The body?” primly asked Dorothy 
Fenn. 

“Certainly,” said her cousin, raising her 
coffee-cup as she spoke. “I never want to 
make haste about anything, and my material 
et often speeds away before my lagging, 

esitating spirit is ready at all. I rather 

like those sleepy, blue-eyed, placid German 

- ; flying round is wholly unknown to 
m.” 


“Well, then, you had better marry a 
ope blonde man, of your German type, and 

{ of you at least will be satisfactory,” an- 
swered the Northeast cousin. 

The young French girl flushed deeply. 

“Ah! that’s it, is it?” said Dorothy 
Fenn, glancing lightly at the other’s face. 

“ Bon voyage /” 

Both kept silence for a few moments, and 
the coffee cooled in the cups. Dorothy 
Fenn seemed revolving something in her 
mind. At last she said, — 

“Did you say you had ever seen our 
eee ee She must have been very old. 

obody ever said om en to me about her 
at home. Tell me what you know.” 

“I know only that mamma was very fond 


of her years back, but she only sighed when 
she spoke of her of late years. You know, 
perhaps, that our great-aunt was of French 
descent, and had great misfortunes?” 

“ No, I know nothing.” 

“ Listen, then, ma cousine, for, when | 
have finished telling, we must examine all 
things here, for I must return with quickness 
to my home; yes, I shall go the morrow, if 
possible. Great-aunt’s family were Hugue- 
nots, and they escaped to Holland with ru- 
ined fortunes, and only a great clasped bi- 
ble with their family + Bineh in it, and some 
diamonds that were fastened into the hair of . 
a member of the family, 1 do not remember 
who. From Holland on | came to America, 
—to New Orleans; and there they lived 
and flourished, — the descendants. 

“Perhaps they sold their diamonds; I 
know they did not the Bible. Here our 
great-aunt was born, and grew up to a beau- 
tiful girl, tradition says; and she marrieda 
gay young captain in the navy and was hap- 

y- But her husband’s family were Roman- 
ists, and tried every way in their power to 
convert her to their faith; while her own 
family had not braved so many dangers to 
allow a recusant among them, and they com- 
pelled the young wife to swear on the old 
Huguenot Bible that she never would turn 
from her own religion, or, if she had child- 
ren, allow them to become Catholics.” 

“Such bigotry!” ejaculated Dorothy 
Fenn. 

“ She did have two sons, and her husband 
said if she would not bring them up in the 
church he would; and, as she kept her oath, 
he went suddenly away to France, and took 
her boys with him. There, after many 

ears, he died, or, at least, they all thought 
he did. And the boys, left to themselves, 
and grown stanch Catholics, returned to 
New Orleans, ahd to see their mother. But, 
ma cousine, what do you suppose our great- 
aunt had done?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Married somebody 
else,” said Dorothy Fenn in a matter-of-fact 
tone. 

“ Tiens /” how quick of you to imagine! 
But, yes, she had married ; foe the poor lad 
had suffered almost out of her mind, 
hearing her love was dead, she had marri 
the father of her young husband. He wasa 
Darpaaian, but very kind and thoughtful of 

er.’ 

“Yes, I see. And of course her own hus- 
band came to life, and came back and peep 
ed in the windows; and, seeing his wife 
comfortably established with his father, he 
off the dust his feet, 

to France as s ily as possi 

“ Ah, ma speak lightly of 
such great trouble. It must have been a 
dreadful scene. Our great-aunt had com¢ 
to Virginia on her second marriage, and in 
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this very old house she had lived in great 
state, had fine company, and was to all ob- 
servation very happy; and here her first 
husband followed her. I do not know well 
what happened, only that the father and son 
both went away, and our great-aunt lived 
and lived and lived on in this house alone 
until she died, and saw no one; for my moth- 
er has said to me her miseries were too 
at to be shared.” 
“ What a doleful story! And the sons? 
Are they dead too?” 
“They went again to France. I do not 
know of them.” 
“Well,” said Dorothy Fenn gravely, and 
rising from the table, “it is to be hoped they 
took their family Bible with them. It might 
have been a comfort to them to read about 
honoring one’s father and mother. But, m 
cousin, with all this history, for which 
thank you, you have told me nothing of your- 
self, not even what you are called.” 
“Oh, I am baptized Elinor, for the r 
at-aunt; only I am called Noré, — Word 
Voir: my father was French Creole. 
But I did not quite finish my story. I have 
heard my mother tell that the husband of 
our relative, when he came from France, 
brought her — perhaps for peace offering, or 
souvenir — some gifts, and among them two 
costly brocade dresses. But nobody ever 
knew what became of them; probably the 
servants made off with them, though Sierra 
says her old mistress sent away every one, 
even Diana, the cook, a few days before she 
died, and there were not many to send. 
we Call little Sierra for our aunt’s 
eys 

orothy assenting, Sierra appeared, with 
such celerity as to give rise to the suspicion 
that she had been listening at the door, 
and was ordered to bring all keys in her pos- 
session, and accompany the ladies over the 
house. 

“ Poor Aunt Flushing!” said the elder. 
“I wish she had expressed some fancy as 
to what should be done with her guods and 
chattels, beyond a general one that we 
should have all. But, still, gs the clergyman 
says, there is no will, we are the heirs, and 
we must do the best we can. But this chat- 
tel,” pointing to Sierra, who lingered with 
the latch of the door in her hand, while a 
dim wonder floated through her woolly pate 
as to what fortune mi ht be in store for her. 
“What can we do with her? Sell her?” 

On hearing this, Sierra ee the latch 
with a loud howl, and fled clattering down 
the stairs. But there was no time for lam- 
entations. She was recalled to her duty of 
unlocking boxes and cabinets, and openin 
the quiet rooms, solemn in their orderly si- 


_lence. 


The tall chests of drawers with polished 


thin, twisted legs, invested the rooms with a 
half-ghostly atmosphere. In the corner of a 
room adjoining madam’s own sleeping-room 
stood an oaken chest, looking as if it had 
been in that very same spot ever since the 
ee and gold-laced ancestor had brought 
it from some foreign land of “ Ind and gold.” 
“ This first, it looks inviting,” said Noré. 
“ Dese yere misses’s bes’ dresses. What 
she wear to have her pictur tooked, and ge 
to ’ceptions long agone, she said,” quoth Si- 
erra, applying the Ee, and remaining on her 
knees before the open chest, ready to hand 
out the glories within. 

The two cousins seated themselves to- 
gether on a low ottoman. 

“Shall we make equal division of aunt’s 
belongings, Cousin Dorothy?” asked Noré, 
a little alarmed at her own audacity. 

“And Sierra?” said Dorothy, drawing 
down her mouth. 

“Oh, Sierra — I did not mean that!” 

But at this moment the flexible fingers of 
the little maid drew from their resting place 
such web-like embroidered muslins, India 
mantles, heavy with wool wrought in grace- 
ful designs of palms and fronds of fern, that 
the nieces’ thoughts were diverted from the 
immediate calamity of disposing of Sierra, 
and concentrated upon the contents of the 
chest before them. Another dive, and there 
appeared on the surface two wonderful bro- 
cade dresses, carefully folded between layers 
of soft white paper. 

“Da,” observed Sierra, spreading them 
out, “ dis yer garden satin missus say her 
portrait ta” — 

“ Well, never mind that now, Sierra,” said 
Dorothy Fenn. “Here must be those iden- 
tical brocade dresses that were brought from 
France. Do you suppose our great-aunt 
had them made up for a penance, and wore 
them as other sinners did sackcloth and 
ashes? Even Sierra has heard of the por- 
trait taken in one. Our ancestress must 
have been possessed of remarkable strength 
of mind.” 

“ Oh, no,” sighed Noré, “she was a soft, 
blonde creature, — such as I ought to have 
been. I cannot divine why she wanted to 
use these brocades, knowing their history. 
I should think they would have made her 
shiver to see them. But which one will you 
have?” 

‘Sierra stood holding up the dresses in 
question. One was a bright green satin, 
with branches of gay-tinted flowers scattered 
over it, with trailing vines connecting them, 
and hanging in tendrils and loops from 
each spray. Roses, forget-me-nots, ae 
and bunches of acacia harmonized, and here 
and there a knot of pansies would be caught 
in a spray of ivy climbing up to meet the 
larger groups. Sierra might well call it 


brass handles, the light-stands with their 


“ garden satin.” 
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The other brocade dress had a pear!-col- 
ored ground, with white lilies and iris strewn 
over its surface, connected by a light ribbon 
and tassels thrown across them, —a moon- 
light dress. 

“ Despite Sierra, this must have been the 
dress in which our great-aunt sat for her 

rtrait, cousin,” said Noré. “As I am to 


ve the portrait, I think 1 would like this | f 
brocade.” 


“ Gwine to have yer pictur tooked in it, 
“a ?” asked the irrepressible Sierra. 

“Sierra, you can go. If we want you 
we will ring,” said Cousin Fenn, on 
whose nerves negroes jarred. And the lit- 
tle darky vanished. 

By dint of diligent labor, in a few-days a 
division was satisfactorily accomplished of 
brocades, muslins, embroideries, and house- 
hold treasures. The house was to be svld, 
including the peacock,—all but Sierra dis- 
posed of. 

“A bright idea has come to me about 
her,” at last said Miss Dorothy, after study- 
ing the problem in silence, and wrinkling 
her brows in deep-cut lines. “It is this: to 
present her, with our compliments, to our 
aunt’s good clergyman. Why not? It 
would be an act of Christian grace to the 
girl; and, as to the clergyman, he naturally 
expects discipline in his vocation. I cannot 
take her away with me, neither can you add 
her to your goods, cousin ; and we ‘could not 
think of selling our chattel !” 

This was agreed, and, upon their depart- 
ure, Sierra was presented with due ceremony 
and correct papers to the rector, who was, to 
tell the truth, equally pleased and embarrass- 
ed by the gift so suddenly thrust upon him. 
Before, however, he could make up his 
mind to pay the two nieces of his deceased 
friend a visit, and decline their munificence, 
they were gone, leaving Sierra like a black 
cloud behind them. 

For years the old house stood closed, 
awaiting a purchaser. The peacock is gone, 
and the tall poplar-trees have shrunk within 
themselves, and grown thinner and stiffer 
with age. The prim garden-beds are sadly 

wn out of shape, and wild roses and 

riers scramble in a loose and idle fashion 

over the gateway, which is partly fallen into 
ruin. 

The two cousins, each gone her way — 
one south, one north—after so suddenly 
crossing one another’s path at their great- 

-aunt’s broken hearthstone. And what has 
become of the brocade dresses ? 


Twenty years have come and gone, and 
it is once more the fashion to be antique. 
Old china, old furniture, old brass, old every- 
thing, in fact, except old women, are in 


e. 
whe old heads on young shoulders learn 


and re-arrange their grandmother’s fashions 
to suit themselves, and the lost arts of walk. 
ing —. and of stately dancing are 
found again. Dresses moulded to the figure 
are seen, with sleeves ruffled at the elbow, 
and long gloves. Hair piled up after the 
manner of oe beauties, while all queer 
stuffs and odd materials are eagerly sought 
or. 

The mansion of Henselt, German banker 
in the city of , is lighted brilliantly, 
Gas jets stream into the street, and throw 
out various figures of stars and diamonds 
and = and green reflections over every 

ser-by. 

A fancy ball is to be given in honor of the 
little lady daughter of the house, who is that 
night to gain her eighteenth birthday. 

he is a blue-eyed, fair-haired little creat. 
ure, slender and graceful, flashing about the 
great rooms like a tintirg sunbeam, now 
admiring the ornate decorations of wreaths 
and masses of flowers — with the brilliant 
lights reflected on their freshness — which 
cover the walls, and now practicing by her- 
self her part for the minuet with which the 
ball is to open. 

The —— lithe figure moves slowly 
across the floor with perfect poise, and dips, 
like a swallow on the surface of the water, 
down into an elaborate courtesy before a 
mirror at one end of the room. 

“ My great-grandmother herse‘f could not 
have done that better!” said she aloud. 

And then she smiled, charmed with the 


thought of being so old, — eighteen. 
She twirls about, chattering to herself, 
meantime, — 


“Mamma had an odd fancy about my 


dress for tonight. She says she has worn 
it herself. I am not to see it until I am 
quite ready to dress. It has a history, I 
know, and I am to hear that, too, tonight. 
Something I hope. I delight in 
mysteries. Perhaps some lovely, old-time 
lady pined away for love in it; or, better 


‘still, was built up in a stone wall by a re- 


lentless father and left to perish, with only 
a jug of water and a crust of bread. But, 
then, that could n’t have been, because the 
dress would have been lost. Never mind! 
how does that step go?” 

And away she flew, for her ball toilet is 
yet to be made, and she has delayed in her 
solitary peeping at the ball-room mirror 
the decorated rooms. 

_ By nine o’clock a crowd of carriages 
blocked up the street, and out of them ste 
ped such charming young ladies in suc 
wonderful toilets that a garden of flowers 
would ill compare with them. What a pity 
that the escorts to such fairy throngs co 
not be made more ornamental ! 

In the ball-room the guests gathered rap- 
idly; and, while Mr. and Madam Henselt re- 


| 
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eived them, they wondered why Nora delay- 
ed her coming. — 

Madam Henselt, a graceful brunette, with 
blackest hair, and only two silver threads in 
it for ornament, her soft black eyes radiant 
with pleasure, had a half-expectant, half- 
mysterious expression on her smiling, rosy 


Leaning on the arm of her tall, blue-eyed 
husband, who observed her with a calm, 
pleasant manner, she said to him, — 

“Heinrich, do you remember my telling 
you of my ‘ “ ganger,; the cousin 
who looked so like me twenty years and 
more ago, and about our aunt, and the old 
house and dresses ?” 

Heinrich nodded and waited. + 

“I have kept it a little secret from you 
that she, ma cousine, is to be here tonight 
with her pretty daughter, our Nora’s age. 
You know she did marry and lose her hus- 
band, her good Laurance. I have seldom 
heard of her since. Nora has never seen 
her cousins. But now she comes with her 
daughter to pay us a visit, and tonight we 
shall see both cousins in the ancestral bro- 
cades. I have begged that it be so, that 
they meet for the first time in these history- 
full dresses. You know at our marriage | 
wore it. Eh, look!” 

She touched her husband’s arm lightly, 
directing his attention toward the broad en- 
trance-door of the ball-room, where, framed 
for a moment by the dark panels, Nora 

Henselt stood, the clear light falling upon 
the roses and pansies of her brocade dress, 
and softening the vivid green of its ground. 

The color came quickly to the faces of 
both father and mother as they exchanged a 
hasty glance. And the banker’s eyes deep- 
we | as he answered, — 

“And that was our wedding dress, my 
wife?” 

The young girl smiled at her mother, but, 
through the groups of guests that surround- 
ed her, waiting her bidding to begin the 
dance, her eyes, looking beyond them all, 
fixed teomecives on the figure of another 

ung girl, so like herself that she might 
her reflection in the mirror, ex- 
cept that she wore a pearl-colored brocade 
dress with lilies and iris, interwoven by tas- 
seled ribbon. 

A majesticlooking woman, with snowy 
hair and black eyes, stood beside her, and 
observed with a smile the intent gaze of 
Nora. 

Madam Henselt crossed the room to meet 
her daughter, and taking her arm she intro- 
duced the two cousins to one another. 

Nauna Laurance and Nora Henselt clasp- 


ed hands. 
“ Has our -aunt come to life again ?” 


Nora gayly, while she and Nauna, like two 
children, spread out the skirts of their 
dresses in as prim a fashion as possible, 
and courtesied to each other. 
A strain of music recalled their thoughts. 
“That minuet! I fly!” cried Nora in 
mock terror, but gazing at her cousin with 
wide-open eyes. 
“ Only tell me, sweet coz., how is it you 
look so like me?” 
Nauna Lawrence smiled, and said, — 
“Perhaps, because I wanted you so. I 
dreamed one night that I stood in a rose- 
garden, and I cried because I was alone; 
and the rose-fairy dried my tears, and said,— 
“*Lily and iris flower, when you meet 
your little mate, you will know her by the 
sies and roses she wears.’ ; 

“ And I have been quite alone till tonight 
I saw you with the rose and pansy dress. 
Shall you love me?” 

The minuet waited a moment more, for its 
leader was stopping to kiss her cousin—in 
the ball-room itself! And the girls looked 
at one another with kindliest pleasure ; Nora 
admiring the delicate grace of her new- 
found friend, not thinking that she reflected 
them all in her own pretty person. 

That was a happy ball. The bright lights 
never shone on gayer groups of butterflies 
than opened their lace wings to the light 
that evening. The minuet was perfect, and 
‘the young artist, Everard, who had helped 
Nora arrange it, watched her movements 
with deepest interest. Mr. Everard was a 
loyal young gentleman ; but, though, for a 
long time, his heart had beat high at Miss 
Henselt’s approach, he had never yet dared 
to tell her so. Tonight his eyes were filled 
by the apparition, in the old-fashioned dress, 
that floated before him; or, if standing still, 
looked as if she had stepped from a picture- 
frame. got) 

He was not simply playing the part o 
Sir Charles e gentle, 
whose costume he wore for the evening, — 
for he devoutly wished he might be turned 
into the most peaceful courtier, the wisest, 
best, most-admirable of young artists, if, by 
that effort, Nora Henselt onal be made to 
smile, and give him the sudden, sweet up- 
lifting of the eyes that he coveted. 

All the evening he danced. He walked 
about with the most bewitching of pretty la- 
dies on his arm, and all the while there 
whirled through his brain the words “ Can 
she? Will she?” as Nora glanced about, 
here and there, like a humming-bird. She 

resented him to her new cousin, and, as he 
Sood low before her, he somgne part of a 
sotto voce remark that made the hot blood 
surge from beart to brow. It was this :— 

“1 ’m very fond of him — have known him 
years — hope you will like him too.” 


brocades,” laughed 


“Here are the two 


He talked to Nauna, and unconscious . 
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Nora made her way back to the room where 
her mother and aunt were engaged in ab 
sorbing conversation. 

“How pretty my cousin is in her quaint 
dress,” said Miss Laurance to Mr. Everard. 
“She is a gift of the gods tome. I have 
only found her tonight, and so far I have re- 
alized a dream that I had.” 

* Pray tell me about it,” said Everard, in- 
terested at once. 

Instantly finding a seat for her, and 
one for himself at her side, soon the two 
were deep in mysterious affinities, — old his- 
tories, and the account of their own especial 
costumes, to all of which Everard was pro- 
foundly attentive. 

But lights must go out some time, and 
weary musicians rest their tired arms. So 
the birthnight ball at last was over, the 
ees gone, and the brocade robes replaced 

y the modest white dressing-gowns of con- 
fidential bed-time, for Nora shared her 
room with Nauna. 

“My birthday gift!” she exclaimed, as 
she wound her arms lovingly about her fair 
cousin. 

During the brushing out of yellow curls, 
Nauna said,— _ 

“You are really very fond of the hand- 
some artist? Does he please the mother 
and father?” 

Her cousin’s blue eyes deepened ; but she 
answered quickly,- meeting Nauna’s eyes 
bent upon her, — 

“To be sure, I am very fond of him. I 
always 

She stopped speaking, and went on brush- 
ing the yellow curls. Nauna Laurance 
ae at her, and said no more. She let 

all the lace curtain that draped their win- 
dow, so that the moon should not keep them 
awake, and said, — 

“Good-night! Good-night! 
dreams !” 

Through the long hours that struck slow- 
ly, one by one, without bringing sleep to her 
eyelids, Nora Henselt could not keep from 

inking, — 

“Am I really fond of him? Fond of any- 
body means that you dearly love them. Do 
1? But, then, he has never told me— has 
neyer said —I am not sure whether I do or 
not!” 

eng this wise conclusion she fell asleep 

t. 


” 


And sweet 


at 


“ He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small 

That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all.” 


Everard was not wanting in courage, but 
one must confess that his hand trembled as 
he put together his bouquet of myrtle and 

— nothing else, —(what more can 


love ?) to offer it himself to the fair little lady 
of his thoughts the morning after the birth. 
night ball. 

She was alone, for Everard’s good for- 
tune, he thought, and she ccouptad the flow- 
ers with her accustomed grace, perhaps 
hardly with her accustomed ease of manner, 
though she could not have told why even to 
herself. They talked of the birthnight ball, 
and yet had not much to say. Everard ask- 
ed for Miss Laurance. She had gone out 
with her aunt. There was danger of a si- 
lence, when Everard began to make a stiff 
little speech, like this :— 

“Miss Henselt,” said he, “last night half 
the lovely flowers of the garden were on 
nd brocade, except heliotrope and myrtle, 

ay I be so happy as to add these to your 
—— with the significance that they 
spea 

“What is it?” said Nora. “I never re- 
member the meaning of the pretty thi 
I fancy them - sweet in themselves to 
loaded with fancies. But perha 
don’t think so?” 

Mr. Everard hesitated a moment, then, 
— coming to his face, he hesitatingly 
said, — 

“Heliotrope and myrtle mean—or, in 
your hand, Nora, 7! mean everything in 
the a to me. ill you have them and 
me ” 

Just then the door opened, and Naunaap- 
peared. 

“Miss Nauna,” cried Everard, going to 
meet her, “your cousin is about to crown 
me with lilies and roses, and you shall wit- 
ness the deed.” 

“ Not so fast,” said Nora quickly, as she 
divided her bunch of flowers, fastening one 
knot in Everard’s buttonhole, while she 
clasped the brooch at her throat together 
over the remainder. “If you are crowned 
with lilies and roses you will look like that 
head of Pericles that hangs over there. 
Don’t look like it, please, for I think —in- 
deed, I am quite sure— that I am fond of 
you as you are.” 

“And I know that I am fond, fonder, 
fondest of you every moment! One favor, 
ae ladies both,” cried Everard joyously, 
kneeling in front of the two cousins, who 
stood side by side. “ Let me paint you both 
in your brocade dresses (only adding the 
heliotrope and myrtle to you, Nora mine); 
and so shall I leap at one great bound to 
fame!” 

“You shall be saved that trouble, Sir 
Artist,” laughed Nauna. “Have I not my 
great-great-aunt’s portrait, which I copy ex- 
actly? You may paint Nora as often as you 
please.” 

Then, turning her cousin’s blushing cheek 
to hers, she said, — 


heliotrope, 
be proffer than the wers of constancy and 


“We must thank that great-great-aunt 
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Elinor, for, without these brocade dresses, 
] should never have seen you, my sweet 


“ And in these dresses did I fall in love 
with you, my sweets!” exclaimed Everard, 
putting one arm round each of the cousins, 
and walking them around the room, singing 


at the same time, with a melodramatic air, 
some improvised doggerel. 


Great-great-aunt Flushing, 
Give us your blessi 

Out of the last decade; 

May your spirit befriend us, 
Bid joy and bliss attend us, 
And love, with the two brocades|’” 


COME from the lonely desert, 
Where I long, long weeks did spend, 
With Solitude for my mother, 
And Silence for my friend. 


The knapsack of the pilgrim 
Is still on my shoulders hung; 
The harp of the strolling minstrel 
Is still from my neck unswung; 


Still to my weary body 
Support my stout staff brings 
And still to the soles of my san 
The dust of the highway clings. 


Scarcely upon your threshold 
I place my wavering feet, 

Scarcely I breathe the aroma 
Exhaled from your flowers sweet, 


When, O Elvira! Elvira! 
Emotions I cannot control, 
And which I fancied had 
Like a whirlwind burst on my soul, 


You sit down to the piano: 
m y a power 
Tad tihe stand ot your elds, 


The fragrance of your tresses 
With quiverin ‘imbe I breathe, 

And the magic of your presence 
My senses doth enwreathe. 


nd my heart a fiery sea: 

I strive to fly; but I cannot, : 
For you set those sweet sounds free. 


Call not back, I implore you, 

From their graves those hours gone by, 
If the love you call not also 

Unto which they testify. 


Ah! what are these notes delicious, 
Those 


strains of tem 
To him who fied to 
In search of forgetfulness ? 


t nta 

At the doors of my sleeping heart, 


Oh, let that sad, mad masic 
to swoon and to climb! 


Few Haartrorp, N. ¥., 1880, 


STANZAS. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF ¥OSE ANTONIO CALCANO, OF VENEZUELA, 
BY SANDA ENOS. 


gulf of time! 


No longer attempt, I 
To bind again 
A heart which nothing but shadows 
misery contains. 


The beautiful season of visions 
And sweet enchantments fled, 
And with it that feverish ichor 
Tiiat then through my being sped. 


Afterward on waste 

Beneath a lonely sky, 
Under the leafless ceil 

On the banks of rivers dry, 


The roses wns and perished, 
And the lilies drooped and died, 
That once around my lyre 
Love twined with Yestal pride, 
And the turtle of the forest, 
Loveless and with no friend, 
Did to me with her mourning 
Her sylvan instincts lend. 


And Solitude, bathed in weeping, 
Offered me shelter and rest, 

And with sincere compassion 
Folded me to her breast. 


And I learned from her mystic pages, 
Open before me set, 


That to perished there is 
_ One = ~ 


y,—to 


And thence in songs I was 
To offer it uaes heats 


Cruelly lacerated 
By Disillusion’s darts. 


Then call not other accents 
To my lips in strenuous tides: 
Move not the dying lava 
That the ancient crater hides, 


Let me take my staff and my lyre 
And my knapsack, as of yore, 
lonely desert 


Or, if let your music 
Or while to the strains I 
Let me fall dead at your feet. 
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BACHELOR BEN. 


BY CAPTAIN CHARLES STEADMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


ATHER ate this season? So lam, 
Dorcas, but I could not possibly 

t down before. I was determined not to 

ose my visit to Sandmead altogether.” 

“And sure we are right glad to see you, 
Master Ben. How may Broadleaze be look- 
ing this fine harvest weather?” : 

“Just as you remember it, Dorcas, — the 
dearest old place in the world. When are 
you going to look us up?” 

S fe *s ten years, Master Ben, since I got 
down to Broadleaze for a month, and looked 
my last upon the Hall. I ’m nigh on three- 
score now, sir, and no hand at traveling.” 

“Well, Dorcas, you trot about as actively 
as ever.” 

“°T’s time, sir, I trotted off to get your 
supper; the chickens will be done toa turn 
against you are ready.” ’ 

“ Those hampers of wine came down all 
right, I suppose ?” 

“ Everything is safely stored away, Mas- 
ter Ben; and I and my man do hope 
you ll have as comfortable a time as you 
did last year.” 

“And the year before that, Dorcas, and 
every year since I left Cambridge. By the 
way, don’t you think I look considerably 
more than thirty-two?” added Squire 
Beauchamp, laughing. - 

“You study too close, Master Ben; other 

ung men would have been enjoying them- 
selves all these years, whilst you have been 
poring over your books.” 

“Every one to his taste,” answered the 

uire. “And now I ’ll go up-stairs and 

e possession. Your two rooms, Dorcas, 
are a famous change from Broadleaze.” 

Dorcas Fletcher was the wife of an aged 
fisherman, now retired from active labor, 
and living in Rose Cottage, a picturesque 
dwelling in the sea-side village of Sandmead. 
The worthy couple were justly proud of 
their fine garden and orchard, and the sub- 
stantial furniture with which their comfort- 
able home was stocked. They certainly be- 
longed to the “upper ten” of Sandmead 
fishing-society. Dorcas had been upper 
nurse for many years in the Beaucham 
family, and had brought up the heir, still 
“Master Ben” to her; se that, when she 
married Fletcher, Mrs. Beauchamp had 
assisted her with a snug little portion, and 
the preseut squire still helped her materi- 


ally. Every one sympathized with their 


sorrow when, a few months before the 
squire’s present visit, they buried their only 
daughter, a widow, who had died of decline, 
Her little boy, a chubby mite of two years, 
resided with them and was a general pet. 

Wee Willie, however, was scarcely dearer 
to his grandmother thap was her much- 
loved “ Master Ben;” and indeed Squire 
Beauchamp was deserving of her admiring 
affection. Left an orphan at eighteen, his 
disposition was such that he had no tastes 
for the customary pursuits and pleasures of 
fashionable society: he was intensely fond 
of study, and carried his passion for litera- 
ture almost to an excess, burying himself in 
his library at Broadleaze, “ the world forget- 
ting, by the world forgot.” 

Many clever snares had been set for such 
an eligible parti as Beauchamp of Broad- 
leaze by manceuvring “ mammas” and enter- 
—s daughters ; but the young man had 
- harmlessly through them all, and 

ad for a long time been regarded as an 
obstinate case. 

The fact was, the very idea of matrimony 
seemed to Beauchamp so improbable as to 
be almost an impossibility ; he did not fancy 
the butterflies who constantly crossed his 
path, and had never yet met with a woman 
he could love as well as admire for a life- 
time. He resigned himself to the general 
idea that he was “nota marrying man,” and 
had neither wish nor intention to alter the 
sobriquet of “ Bachelor Ben,” by which he 
was known amongst his intimate friends. 
His classical researches, his philanthropic 
plans as ~~ of the manor, his occasional 
continental journeys, and annual trips to 
Sandmead, afford 
at present. 

bout half-past nine, when the curtains 
were drawn and the lights were burning, 
Squire Beauchamp was seated before a 


him every satisfaction 


most appetziing supper-table, doing full jus- . 


tice to the dainty meal prepared by Dorcas. 
“ Your bread is wholly unparalleled,” said 
he, when the worthy old lady came up to 
remove the things. 
“Good gracious me, Master Ben! What 
is the matter with it?” asked Dorcas, in 


alarm. 

“It is unequaled, Dorcas; even at Broad- 
leaze I never tasted bread like yours, 
What is your recipe for it, now?” he asked, 
humoring her love for a gossip. 

“Well, sir, our flour comes from” — 

“Why, Dorcas, who is that?” 
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A slight form, clad in deep mourning, had 
t that moment glided past the open door; 

auchamp was astonished to see a youn 
lady in the cottage. Dorcas fidgeted wit 
her black silk apron, and answered some- 
what nervously, — 

“Oh, please, Master Ben, do excuse it 

t for a little while !” 

“ Excuse what, Dorcas? I see nothing to 
excuse.” 

“Indeed, sir, I never meant to take in 
anybody else, for I have not forgotten your 
dislike to living where there are other lodg- 
ers. I: remember you once refused some 
town apartments because of it.” 

“ But you have fot other lodgers?” 

“It’s just a young lady, Master Ben, and 
her mamma, who have taken the second 
floor ; cold, damp rooms they are too, and 
so I told them; but they seem contented, 
and of course I let them very cheaply.” 

“But whatever induced you to make 
Rose Cottage a lodging-house ?” asked the 
squire, in a tone of annoyance. “There 
are plenty of rooms to be had in Sand- 
. 


“Mrs. Neville is the widow of a rich 
banking ppamonen away in London, who 
was one of the governors of the Foundlin 
where, as you know, I was brought up, an 
who took me out and helped me to my first 
situation. He married quite late in life, 
and this poor lady is a sad invalid, though 
truly, Master Ben, I believe ’t is more for 
the want of all she has been used to than 
through any complaint.” ; 

“Has she lost money, then? ” 

“Oh, dear, yes, Master Ben; they have 
lost everything! ‘Those dreadful bank fail- 
ures last year were the ruin of Mr. Neville’s 
bank, and the son gentleman died at their 
fine house in Kensington Gardens, broken- 
hearted to know all was gone. Then Mrs. 
Neville sickened, and the property was all 
sold, till I believe the bits of furniture here 
are all now left to them.” 

“ But what brought them to Sandmead ?” 

“ The doctor said Mrs. Neville must have 
sea-air,and she knew our Vicar, who got 
Miss Nessie a situation at Oxford, and 
looked about for rooms for them here. Just 
then ours were the only ones empty, and 
though we did hesitate some time, we liked 
to o lige the parson,— and I must own 
Miss Nessie’s ways got over me and my 
old man.” 

“That was Miss Neville who crossed the 
hall?” 


“Yes, sir; she comes from teaching to a 
out in to the Rectory to give Miss Grace 
her Curie lesson.” 

“ That is hard work for her, Dorcas.” 

“It is, sir, when you think what a new 
life this is for her. But you have no idea 


what Miss Nessie is like. She is just 
twenty-one, Master Ben ; but she is wonder- 
fully clever, and I hear the Oxford Hail 
folk prize her very much.” 

“But Oxford is five miles distant; how 
does she get there daily?” 

“She walks there and back, Master Ben, 
and leaves the cottage at seven every morn- 
ing. Bless her heart, her breakfast is fit 
for a bird! They board themselves; and 
Miss Nessie is always pretending she is not 
hungry, that her mamma may have plenty.” 

“And how long will they remain here ?” 
asked Bachelor Ben, pushing about his fork, 
and thinking with a sense of discomfort of 
his luxurious supper and the girl who had 
hurried in from the chill evening air. 

“ Well, sir, we let them come in till Dame 
Wilson’s rooms were empty ; but wee Willie 
has taken wonderfully to Miss Nessie, and 
she likes her mamma to be with somebody 
who won’t leave her all the long day alone, 
and somehow they have stopped on for nine 
weeks.” 

“ And—confess it, Dorcas —many a lit- 
tle dainty has your kind heart offered to 
the sick lady! She could not be in more 
generous hands,” 

“I do take her up a taste of somethin 
now and then, sir; but I dare not offefg all 
could wish. When my husband is ailing, it 
costs me nothing to spare a bit of jelly or 
such like that I have made to tempt him; 
but Miss Nessie does not understand that, 
and I can see it hurts her pride to receive 
the least favor.” 

“So they will be here all through my 
visit ?” 

“ Do excuse it, Master Ben,” said Dorcas 
eagerly; “for I can answer for it that they 
won’t interfere with you in any way. I 
look after your comfort just thesame. Miss 
Nessie is out all day, and Mrs. Neville is as 
quiet as quiet can be. Your rooms have 
been kept as usual, and they have never 
once intruded, so they are not likely to come 
in your way now. Miss Nessie plays and 
sings sometimes, —for she saved her piano, 
—and it’s a real beauty, — but if it annoys 
you I can drop a hint.’ 

“Oh, no! They will not annoy me in 
any way, Dorcas,” answered the squire, 
lighting his cigar. 

“I. was afraid you would be vexed, Mas- 
ter Ben; but you are always so good,” said 


Dorcas gratefully ; and then she went down- ' 


stairs, and Beauchamp threw open his win- 
dow, and fell into a train of studious reflec- 
tions. 

He was ing the fros and cons of a 
debated tranelaticg of Catiline, when an 
air of Mendelssohn’s came stealing 
softly toward him. He listened like one 


in a dream, but sently put down his 
cigar and the 


door as he recognized 
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that a true musician drew forth the melody 
eternally sweet “ I waited for the Lord.” 


CHAPTER II. 


ee WILL stop at Fair Glen, James, and 
walk home through the woods, Let me 
have the brown mare tomorrow; this cob 
must have been in the undertaking line,” 

“ The mare ’s only half broke, sir; better 
wait a while before you take her out.” 
= “Nonsense, my good fellow! What do 
you think of my driving ?” 

“ You ’re a first-rate whip, sir; but indeed 
the mare gave me a peck of trouble the last 
time I tried her. She sent the front wheel 
into the hedge, and earned me a fine scold- 
ing from master.” 

“She ’ll behave herself with me,” said 
Squire Beauchamp firmly, jumping off the 
stanhope and throwing the reins to the man. 
“ Bring her round at six o’clock tomorrow 
evening. I am going over to the Priory, 


and shall stop the night; you can bait the 
horse, and take her back when you have 
rested,” 


Whilst visiting Sandmead, Mr. Beau- 
champ was accustomed to hire a conveyance 
from the Claxton Hotel,which stood a little out 
of thé village. James now turned the cob’s 
head, and drove quickly homeward, — not 
so quickly, however, but that he scanned very 
attentively the roads and turnings which he 
passed. Suddenly he drew up at sight of 
a young lady in black proceeding slowly be- 
tween the hedges. 

“Drive you into Sandmead, miss?” he 
asked respectfully, touching his hat to the 
small figure which he recognized in the 
pethering twilight of the October evening to 

that of Miss Neville of Rose Cottage. 
“| thought for sure I should meet you. It’s 
just gone half-past five.” 

“Oh, thank you, James!” answered the 
girl, springing deftly and right willingly u 

to Beauchamp’s lofty seat. She was An | 

uainted with every species of vehicle 
which the neighborhood possessed ; coach- 
men driving to and fro between the count 
houses and the various stations vied wit 
each other in giving the young governess 
“a lift.” 

Nessie did not always accept such offers. 
She exercised considerable 
in her patronage of the several Jehus, —in- 
deed she never mounted without a doubt as 
to the propriety of her doing so at all; but 
the help on the road was sometimes too 
gtateful to be declined. 

‘“T shall be able to take you home again 
tomorrow, miss,” said James as they bowled 
along. “Mr. Beauchamp engages this stan- 
hope entirely while he stays with Mrs. 
Fletcher, and I am to take him over to 


Squire Field’s tomorrow; I shall bring the 
stanhope back about nine.” 

“Yes, Thursday is my late evening, I 
shall be here to look out for your red lamps,” 
returned Nessie, laughing. 

The old man looked down at his fair com- 

nion, and smiled with pleasure at her 

resh young beauty. Nessie had short 
golden hair, just long enough for tangled 
natural curls; her dewy blue eyes, saucy 
and bright, held a woild of wistful earnest- 
ness in their depths, and her witching mouth 
was far too small and rosy to be altogeth- 
er governess-like. 

et, with all her youhtful loveliness, Er- 
nestine Neville had the patient, tender, all- 
enduring heart of mature womanhood, wag- 
ing daily warfare against adverse fortune, 
striving not so keenly for her own sake as 
for .another’s The bright face ofttimes 
looked grave enough, far too grave for its 
years, over the problem,—no new one, 
alas!—how to make two ends meet; the 
ringing voice was too often solemn and 
hushed in anxious pity amid the sorrowful 
gloom of the sick-room. 

James set Nessie down at the end of the 
lane leading to Rose Cottage, and she re- 
ceived a tumultuous welcome from Beau- 
champ’s great dog Wolf. Nessie had a 
weakness for dogs; she always owned to 
two strong fenchants, —a partiality for the 
canine race, and a liking for chocolate 
creams; and Wolf, in escorting her early 
that morning down the lane, had readil 
discerned that he would find in her a fri 
and playmate. 

Alter tea she was standing in the lower 
hall, sharpening her penci:s by the dim 
light of a paraffin lamp, when the dog made 
a rush from the kitchen and bounded upon 
her again. 

“ Darling old fellow!” cried the delighted 

irl, caressing the shaggy head. “tis too 
Bad not to have a game with you; but, if 
you were a governess, Wolf, you would un- 
derstand duty must come before pleasure; 
—or shall we say instead of it? or shall we 
say duty is pleasure, Wolf?” 

Squire Beauchamp, coming in through the 
door, thought he had never seen a 
airer picture than the golden-haired girl in 
her black attire bending with such a gentle, 
merry expression over the huge beast. 
Nessie was standing in his path; and, as 
she moved aside with a start of surprise, he 
bowed courteously, observing, 

“ You appear to be fond of dogs.” 

“Yes, I am,” said Nessie simply, renew- 
ing her somewhat awkward operations with 
her penknife. 


“Pardon me,” hesitated Mr. Beauchamp, 
“but you will cut your fingers. Allow me 
to relieve you of your task.’ 

He took the pencils, and manipulated 
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them quickly and neatly, whilst Nessie 
looked on smiling, and confessed, — 

“I know I cannot sharpen pencils; you 
are very kind to save me the trouble.” 

“Not at all, Miss Neville.” 

“Who was ens to you down-stairs, 
pet?” asked Mrs. Neville, when Nessie 
entered their sitting-room. 

The banker’s widow was sitting by the 
cheerful fire which her daughter’s careful 
tenderness ensured for her now the even- 
ings were so damp and cold. She looked 
very pale and ill; but the weary eyes now, 
as ever, took a new light in the presence of 
her child. 

“ Mr. Beauchamp was cutting my pencils 
for me, mamma. He was crossing the hall, 
and my unskillfulness attracted his notice.” 

“ And what sort of a person is the ‘ Mas- 
ter Ben’ of whom Dorcas talks so much ? 
I saw him go out this afternoon, but only 
through the window.” 

a E quite an ordinary country gentle- 
man, — looking more like a student, though, 
than a squire. I should fancy he is verging 
on fifty. Now, mamma, shall I cut your 

ines ?” 

In this cursory manner was Squire Beau- 
champ dismissed by Ernestine Neville, 
the while he took his tea in company with 
Wolf, feeling remarkably solitary and lone- 
ly; wondering how suth a girl as his fellow- 
lodger fought life’s battle day by day; wish- 
ing that he knew the Nevilles,-that his visit 
to Rose ae might be cheered now and 
then by a little friendly intercourse with 
cultivated minds. And the upshot of his 
meditation was this :— 

“ Years ago, when I was a young man, 
there might have been danger !” —a rather 
unsafe reflection even for so confirmed a 
bachelor as Ben Beauchamp. 

Next morning the squire received a letter 
from Major Bostock of the —th Hussars, 
stating that, having lately arrived from Gib- 
raltar with his regiment, and finding that 
his old friend Beauchamp was absent from 
Broadleaze, he had made up his mind to 
run down for a few days to Sandmead, a 
place he knew and g eatly liked. The 
major asked Squire Beauchamp to procure 
him rooms at the Claxton; but the latter 
was so glad to know they were to meet 
again after the lapse of three years that he 
telegraphed there was a spare bedroom at 
Rose Cottage. He arranged with Mrs. 
Fletcher concerning the accommodation, 
and desired her to excel herself in the mat- 
ter of the traveler's supper. 

Major Bostock was to arrive in Sandmead 
by the last down train, so Beauchamp could 
not sleep at the Priory as he had intended. 
He dispensed with the attendance of James, 
and drove thither himself, getting his busi- 
ness with Squire Field concluded before 

21 


nine. He drove home through a dense 
October fog, which hung around him chilly 
and damp. The hood was partially drawn 
over the conveyance, and he was snugly en- 


thin ing with relief of his cozy rooms at 
Rose Cottage, and the coming glad reunion 
with the friend he held dearest in the world, 
when he became conscious of a girl’s clear 
voice ringing through the mist; and as he 
slackened speed, he plainly heard the 
words, — 

“James, here lam! Have you given me 
up? Dostop! I am quite out of breath.” 

Beauchamp pulled up the restive mare, 
and the next moment became aware that a 
lady had hastily scrambled in beside 

im, and was bidding the animal, — 

“Make haste home, like a nice old crea- 
ture; it is so dreadfully cold. Why don’t 
you drive on, James?” added Miss Neville 
to her companion. “I am _ shivering all 
over ; pray do not linger tonight.” 

“Miss Neville,” said Beauchamp, sure 
that the girlish, uncertain tones could be- 
long to no other, “I did not bring James 
out this evening; I am charioteer tonight, 
and very much at your service.” 

“() Mr. Beauchamp!” cried Efnestine, 
in deep dismay. 

She too knew the voice, and the carriage- 
lamps soon served to confirm their mutual 
identity. For very shame the poor girl 
could say no more. 

“You have done nothing very terrible,” 
said he, guessing the cause of her silence. 
oA am glad James sometimes gives you a 
ift.’ 

“Oh, but, Mr. Beauchamp, I beg your 
pardon ; I did not” — 

“Come, come,” laughed Squire Beaw 
champ, “it is allright, Miss Neville! The 
seat was vacant, and I have no particular 
fancy for a long, lonely drive. But, surely, 
you are not usually so late?” 

“Only once a week, —on Thursdays,” 
said Nessie “es “I am much obliged 
to you for the drive, Mr. Beauchamp; and 
so will mamma be too, for she looks for me 
very anxiously.” 

“Good gracious child,” cried Beauchamp 
presently, in a tone of irritation, as Nessie 
was seized suddenly with a cruel and violent 
fit of coughing, “ you are killing yourself by 
exposing yourself to such weather! Put 
the rug over your feet, and wrap yourself up 
in this.” 

He produced a warm plaid of his own 
from beside him; and Nessie, wearing only 
a thin black jacket of the same material as 
a dress, was far too cold to decline the 
oan. 

The two soon glided into an animated 
and interesting conversation, comparing 
their tastes as to music, poetry, and so forth. 
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Beauchamp found that the little governess 
could read both Latin and Greek in the 
original, and hold her own very creditably 
in a logical argument; and he sce thoroughly 
* enjoyed the drive that he was considerably 
startled when his companion suddenly ex- 
claimed, — 

“TI thought we were a long time getting 
to Sandmead! I am sure that is Hailsham 
Junction, Mr. Beauchamp. I can just see 
the engine-sheds.” 

“ We have come out of our way then,” 


said he. “I must have taken the wrong 
road by the mill. So-ho, so-ho! Steady 
there !” 


A loud explosion of fog-signals was the 
cause of the mare’s sudden excitement. 
Recognizing a powerful hand, she had hith- 
esto behaved extremely well ; but now, with 
a violent plunge forward, she darted awa 
at such a terrific rate that Beauchamp felt 
overmastered for a few minutes. Ernestine 
jumped up with a scream of fright; she 

new the neighborhood well, and remem- 
bered that the stone-quarries were but a 
short distance ahead. 

* Oh, let me out,” she cried wildly. “The 
carriage will be dashed to pieces presently ! 
We are tlose by the quarries!” 

“ Sit down!’ said Beauchamp angrily. 

He felt a qualm of alarm himself for his 
companion’s sake; but he knew that her ex- 
citement only increased that of the mare. 
Nessie, however, refused to sit down, so he 
put his arm about her, and forced her 
abruptly into her seat, where she trembled 
with her face hidden in her hands. 

“We must be killed!” she gasped. 
what will become of my mamma?” 

“Why, you silly child,” said Beauchamp 
cheerfully, “cannot you feel that I am slack- 
ening the creature’s pace? There should 
be a turning to Sandmead somewhere here ; 
keep quite quiet, and I will turn her head 
right enough.” 

*“ Let me out, Mr. Beauchamp !” screamed 
Nessie. “ Let me jump out!’ 

There was a brief struggle between Beau- 
champ’s strong left hand and all her girlish 
strength. It left her shivering beside him 
as before; and he, using all his skill, nerve, 
and firmness, succeeded in forcing the mare 
to take the desired road. Tired with her run, 
the animal presently subsided into a reason- 
able trot; but Ernestine was completely up- 
set, and Beauchamp perceived that her 
nerves had sustained a severe shock. He 
therefore soon pulled up at a respectable 
country inn, and being aware from a previ- 
ous argument on the subject that Nessie 
was vowed to temperance, requested the 
landlady to give his companion a strong cup 
of hot tea in the parlor, 

When he sag her however, after par- 


taking of a little brandy himself, he found 


“ Oh, 


her in all the agonized laughter of a hysteri- 
cal fit, with the cup of tea untasted, and the 
landlady watcking her with despairing solic. 
itude. Beauchamp signed to the latter to 
withdraw, feeling that alone with himself 
Nessie would make some effort to control 
herself. 

“Come, Miss Neville,” said he quietly, 
“drink your tea, or we shall get home about 
midnight. I Saxget to tell you that I am ex. 
pecting a friend by the 10.23 train.” 

“ | — don’t — want — any,” returned Nes 
sie, forcing back the hysterical lump in her 
throat. 

It was not the runaway mare that was 
wholly to blame for the poor child’s hyster- 
ia; the fright had come at the close of a 
most wearisome day’s work, fraught with 
anxiety concerning her mother’s health, and 
the arrangement of their scanty means for 
the winter. 

Beauchamp, being wise as well as kind, 

essed something of all this. He sat 

own beside her, and took up the cup of 
tea. 

“TI dare say you do not want it,” said he, 
“but in this life we often get what we do 
not want.” 

When Nessie saw that he meant to hold 
the cup to her lips till she had drunk the 
tea, she thought it best to obey him at once, 
and glancing up as she thanked him for 
his kindness, she suddenly recognized what’ 
a wonderful beauty dwelt in the dark, deep- 
shadowed hazel eyes that all admitted to be 
the greatest— some said the only —charm 
of Bachelor Ben. 

They scarcely spoke during the home- 
ward drive; Nessie was quietly dozing on 
the cushions, and Beauchamp was absorbed 
in thoughts of his own. He glanced now 
and then at the small, still figure, and once 
he gently covered the cold hands with the 
corner of the plaid, but he mace no attempt 
to arouse the weary girl, and she sat up with 
astart as the carriage stopped at the gate of 
Rose Cottage. 

Fletcher came out to take the vehicle 
round to the hotel, and Beauchamp hurried 
into the hall, where a portmanteau and a 
wy, voice betokened an arrivai. 

“Why, Charley, old fellow!” 

“ Beauchamp, old man!” 

“ Major Bostock!” . 

“ Little Nessie! It cannot be you!” 

The several greetings were hurriedly ex- 
changed. The two gentlemen stood, with 
clasped hands, in the centre of the hall; 
whilst Nessie, red as a rose, leant back 
against the wall, astonished to meét Charley 
Bostock in, — Charley Bostock, her de- 
voted admirer of three years before, whom 
she had always esteemed, but could never 
love, and who, ere he left for Gibraltar, had 


drifted into a genial, brotherly relationship. 
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“Then all the bad news I heard abroad 
was true, Ernestine? But what are you 
doing at Sandmead? ” 

“ We have rooms in this house,” answered 
Nessie quietly. “Good-night now, Major 
Bostock ; mamma is all alone up-stairs.” 

“Tell your mamma I shall come-up to 
pay = respects directly I am presentable,” 
said the major, adding to Beauchamp as 


* Nessie disappeared, “ Mrs. Neville was like 


my own mother before I left England; it is 
heart-breaking to know she has suffered so 
much.” 

But Bachelor Ben led the way to his 
snuggery, looking decidedly sulky, When 
the major was refreshing himself with a 

lass of brandy-and-water, he turned sudden- 
c upon Beauchamp with the question,— 

“T say, are you engaged to that girl?” 

“ What girl?” asked his friend charg ; 

“What girl? Why, little Ernestine Nev- 
ille, whom you drove home tonight !” 

“]T am engaged to nobody, Bostock ; I met 
Miss Neville accidentally on the high-road 
this evening.” 

“Well, take care what you are about, old 
fellow. Remember, she is fatherless, and 
she is not the kind of a girl for pastime.” 

“What do you mean?” thundered Beau- 
champ. “ Miss Neville and myself are com- 
parative strangers.” 

“Well, I’m deused glad to hear it, old 
man,” said the major, sipping his grog with 
an air of peace. “I might have known 
Bachelor Ben is a cut above sentimentality.” 

The major stroked his long, fair whiskers 
pensively for a moment; and Beauchamp, 
mentally contrasting his own sunburnt face 
and student’s manners with the appearance 
and graceful ease of his handsome friend, 
was not quite so glad to entertain his old 
companion at Rose Cottage as might have 
been expected. 


CHAPTER III. 


ALL alone, Mrs. Neville?” 

“Yes, —all alone for a short time, 
Charley,” answered the widow, rising to re- 
ceive Major Bostock and his friend, who 
had been duly introduced up-stairs. Both 
gentlemen were punctual in their informal 
evening visits, and the former had quite re- 
established his familiar footing of days gone 


. 

Mrs. Neville always brightened up under 
the influence of ‘society, and really enjoyed 
their company. It did her good to join in a 
quiet game of cards, and observe how the 
gentlemen enjoyed the rare occasions when 
a could persuade her daughter to sing 
and play to them. Strangely rare were 
these occasions becoming; for with more 


than ordinary timidity Nessie seemed to 
shrink from such exhibitions. 

“IT suppose Nessie remembers the major’s 
former desire,” reflected Mrs. Neville, mark- 
ing h@w the evening knock turned the girl’s 
face from red to white and white to red in 
a moment. “She evidently seeks to crush 
any such feeling on his part ; but I do wish 
she would be a little more agreeable to the 
young men. I could even hope Charle 
might yet find success ; for it is sad to watc 
F darling’s young life worn away like 
this.’ 


“ Nessie had a difficult lesson to prepare 
for tomorrow,” explained the widow to her 
visitors, who took their seats dismally 
enough. “She has made the kitchen her 
study, — for the Fletchers are out this even- 
ing, — and” — : 

“And Nessie got out of the way before 
we arrived to disturb her,” finished the ma- 
jor. “Now, Beauchamp, you’re dummy! 
Let us have a rubber, Mrs. Neville.” 

“You had better take the opportunity of 
giving Mrs. Neville the one song you could 
ever sing, Bostock, — she has asked you for 
it often enough,” said Beauchamp, cherish- 
ing schemes of. his own concerning the 
kitchen. 

“Yes; do let us hear the ‘Light Bri- 
gade, ” said Mrs. Neville. “How fond my 

usband used to be of that tune in the old 
days, Charley!” 

“ Well, I will endeavor to recall it to 
oblige the public in general,” answered the 
major, crossing over to the music-stool. 

“Mrs. Neville,” said Beauchamp, laying 
his hand on a small medicine-bottle that 
stood upon the mantlepiece, “it is seven 
o’clock,— time for your daughter to take 
her quinine.” 

“Dear me, you are quite right, Mr. Beau- 
champ ; but how could you possibly know 
that?” 

“] heard you remind her yesterday that 
her doses are to be taken at six A. M. and 
seven P.M. And, really, her cough tells 
how badly she needs a tonic.” 

“Nessie is so heedless,” said Mrs. Nev- 
ille, “that she would never have thought of 
strengthening herself; but my doctor tells 
me her chest is very weak, and he insists on 
seading her this quinine. She must take it 
directly she comes up-stairs.” 

“Oh, I can run down now with the bot- 
tle!” proffered Beauchamp carelessly. 
“ Regularity in medical treatment is of the 
highest importance.” 

“Ben Beauchamp is not advocating dos- 
ing surely?” cried Bostock, looking up from 
the wilderness of chords and cadences 
amidst which his hands were wandering, in 
persevering search of the correct prelude. 
“ For years he has been a patient of Nature, 
an avowed enemy to Aésculapius.” 


— 
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“My constitution is not that of Miss 
Neville, Bostock,” answered the other as he 
left the room, disregarding Mrs. Neville’s 
earnest request to spare himself the trouble. 

It was not with a sense of trouble that 
Beauchamp ran quickly down the white 
stone staircase, and knocked at the door of 
the comfortable kitchen, clean and bright, 
as the living room of old Dorcas was cer- 
tain to be. 

In front of the old-fashioned grate, with 
her feet toasting on the fender, sat Ernes- 
tine Neville. Her fair curls were pushed 
back by her hand in an attitude of attentive 
study, and she was bending, half bewildered, 
wholly weary, over an open book in her 


“Time to take your medicine, Miss Nev- 
ille,” said Squire Beauchamp, thrilling with 
a strange and delightful wonder as to wheth- 
er it was only the flickering light that made 
the oom lashes quiver and the sweet 
face kindle like a rose. 

“How could mamma let you take the 
trouble, Mr. Beauchamp?” asked Nessie, 
putting the bottle on the kitchen-table. 

“ My orders are to remain here till you 
drink the requisite quantity,” said Beau- 
champ, somewhat en arging the scope of 
his mission, and taking Fletcher’s great 
kitchen-chair. 

Nessie raised her eyes rebelliously to his 
for a moment, —only for a moment; little 
as these two yet understood their own 
htarts, it had already come to pass that 
Nessie’s power was as that of a magnet as 
regarded Beauchamp, and she — well, she 
understood that he was not an uninterestin 
celibate of fifty, as she had once supposed. 
She poured out her dose of quinine and 
drank it off, making a very decided grimace 
over the bitter draught. 

“ Sour things are for the sour,” said Beau- 
champ, putting his hand into the side-pock- 
et of his coat. “Open your mouth and 
shut your eyes” — 

“TI believe you have a box of chocolates 
there!” interrupted Nessie, regarding his 
movements with interest. 

“I heard you lamenting the absence of 
respectable confectionery in Sandmead, so 
1 rode over to Folkestone this morning and 
attacked an elegant assortment of boxes. 
I have two or three more in my possession, 
but I can allow you only one box at a 
time.” 

With dignified pleasure Nessie received 
the charming little French box ; its contents 
consisted of chocolate creams of varied 
shapes and designs, and the cover dis- 
played a Cupid rising from a bouquet of roses 
and unfurling the banner “ Fe suis toujours 
a vous.” 

- “Will you have one?” asked Nessie, 
holding out the box to Beauchamp, and ut- 


| brother 


terly oblivious of the motto which her femi 
nine glance had instantly taken in. 

“I do not care for such remarkable edi 
bles, thank you,” said he politely. “1 sup 
pose I ought to make sure that I am not 
poisoning you; but if anything serious oc. 
curs, remember that my intentions were for 
the best.” 

“ And now, Mr. Beauchamp,” said Nessie 
most ungratefully, “1 must ask you to let 
me be alone in my cozy study ; I 4m hard at 
work this evening.” 

“Virgil?” he asked interogatively, as he 
recognized the text. 

“Yes,” said Nessie rather impatiently; 
“one of the boys is at home from school on 
account of the measles having broken out 
there, and he is reading Latin with me. | 
have been through this portion with my 
master several times formerly, but today 
has been a particularly tiring one, and has 
left me as dull as possible. I can make 
very little sense of these lines at the com- 
mencement.” 

“Poor little woman!” sympathized Beau- 
champ, laying one hand gently upon both 
her own. 

Nessie started, and the hands he held 
trembled timidly: but she made no very de- 
termined resistance in his clasp; and her 
cheeks took a beautiful hue of deepened red 
as he came and leant over her, and carried 
her, not over, but through her classical dif- 
ficulties. He was too wise to remove the 
obstacles himself from the path of the young 

overness; he made her own knowledge 
the active agent in the matter; and thus, 
self-aided, she triumphed over the task she 
had well-nigh abandoned in despair, and 
felt strong for like work in the future. 

Well might Nessie wish she had a bi 
like this kind-hearted squire 
Slowly, but very surely, he was gaining 

round in her fresh, affectionate, Bat far 
rom susceptible young heart. He alwa 
knew just what to say and when to say it; 
whereas, Nessie reflected, Charley Bostock 
imagined par were always in the mood 
for his jokes. If the major— whose feel- 
ings she judged very clearly —had been 
Mrs. Fletcher’s “ Master Ben ” — 

“Here is Dorcas!” she exclaimed, as a 
knock was heard at the _— door. “I 
will go and let her in. How the baby is 
crying !” 

"Poor little Willie, determined to walk up 
the garden path alone, had come to grief 
over a forgotten bone of Wolf’s, and was 
lamenting his fate very loudly. 

“ Why, baby,” said Ernestine, taking up 
the little one lovingly, “that is quite enoug 
for once in away! Let me kiss the place 
to make it well. at does Willie think of 
this, I wonder?” 


Possessed of one of Beauchamp’s bon- 
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bons, Willie sat up in Nessie’s arms, forget- 
ful of his late misfortune. - 

“What a pretty little boy!” exclaimed 
Squire Beauchamp, watching the dark curly 
head droop sleepily in a very short time on 
Nessie’s shoulder. 

“And so he is, bless his little heart!” 
said Dorcas, highly delighted at the notice 
excited by her grandson. “And sure, Miss 
Nessie, you have a wonderful way with 
children. There is n’t a little one in the 
place, Master Ben, but what would do any- 
thing for their dear Miss Neville.” 

“What an extraordinary circumstance!” 
remarked the squire, trying to meet Nessie’s 
eyes: but they were studiously bent over 
the small scarlet boot she was unfastening. 

Mrs. Neville asked the gentlemen to sup 
with her that evening, for Dorcas had pre- 
pared the partridges that formed the latest 
trophies of Beauchamp’s gun. The squire, 
mindful of the invalid’s taste, was constant- 
ly begging her acceptance of the contents of 
his bag. Altogether it was a most enjoya- 


bie time,and Major Bostock’s revery over. 


his cigar, when they regained the drawing- 
room floor, resulted in the remark, — 

“There ’s not another girl like blue-eyed 
little Nessie Neville; is there, Beauchamp? 
— come?” 

To which his friend made answer, — 

“I believe it is impossible to meet with 
two human beings who are in all respects 
similar.” 

About a fortnight later, and the evening 
before the appointed day of Mr. Beau- 
champ’s return to Broadleaze, the squire 
was pacing, in a sadly agitated frame of 
mind, the beautiful moonlit sands _ that 
stretched out directly in front of Rose Cot- 
tage. Bachelor Ben could no Inger con- 
ceal from himself that Ernestine Neville 
was far more to him than he had imagined 
any woman could become. He knew the 
secret of his friend’s attachment to Nessie, 
and felt in his inmost heart that his chance 
was nil as compared with that of handsome 
Charley Bostock, who had a comfortable 
fortune of his own, and was a veritable la- 
dy’s-man. His love for Nessie seemed al- 
most treachery when he remembered the 
we visions confided to him by Bostock. 

nd yet how could he do aught save love 
her too?” 

“It must be conquered, and it shall,” 
thought Beauchamp firmly at last. “I am 
eats this place tomorrow, whilst he has 
begged me to let him occupy my rooms for 
a time, —well do I know the attraction ! 
Little Nessie, I will go back to my reviews 
and books, and forget this mad folly of 
mine; in your happy wifehood you! shall 
never dream of your husband’s friend 


has suffered for your sake !” 
He went hastily over the narrow strip of 


beach which at low water led on to the un- 
pretending walk that, adorned with a few 
shrubs and rustic seats, did duty for a pa- 
rade. He meant to go indoors at once to 
his packing; but it so happened that his 
eye was caught by a too familiar form 
seated in the middle of the promenade. 
After her day’s work was over, Ernestine 
liked nothing better, than to run out of the 
cottage for a few minutes, and rest on one 
of the parade-bencnes, watching the moon 
and the quiet sea, and thinking, thinking, 
thinking. 

Lately this fancy had taken a strong hold 
of her. It was the first week in December, 
but she had thrown a wrap across her shoul- 
ders, and sought her accustomed seat, 
shrinking puaaliy from sharing in the fare- 
well visit which she felt sure Squire Beau- 
champ was making to her mother just at 
that moment. 

“Are you not very cold here, Miss Nev- 
ille?” He was seated beside her, trying to 
steady his voice and utter a few common- 
places. 

“Oh, no—it is quite mild!” said she 
hastily, with a start almost of affright. 

At sound of her voice he bent his head 
slightly, readily discerning the tear-stained 
—, and the troubled droop of the golden 

ead. 

“Why, what is the matter?” he asked 
anxious in a very low voice, suddenly for- 
getting his firm resolution of a few minutes 
since. 

“Nothing!” said Ernestine abruptly, 
moving as if to rise. 

“ But I will know, Ernestine; I insist up- 
on knowing what troubles you,” declared 
Beauchamp, detaining her forcibly. 

“Kindly allow me to move, Mr. Beau- 
champ,” said Nessie, with a manner that 
was not only dignified, but proud and cold. 
“I thought the air might relieve my head- 
ache, but it is getting too late to be out- 
of-doors.” 

“Do you know this is my last evening 
here ? ” asked Beauchamp, heedless of her 
request. 

“ Yes —I know,” said Ernestine faintly. 

“And yet you behave like this! If you 
only knew the truth, Nessie, — my little Nes- 
sie, — if you could only guess one-half of all 
I feel for you” — 

“Don’t!” burst from Nessie’s lips in a 
sort of sobbing whisper. 

“Why should I hide it from you?” went 
on Beauchamp fiercely. “ My life or living 
death is in your hands. I love you with the 
whole wors soul! There, darling, 
it is out at last. Could I never teach you 
to like me, Nessie?” 

“ Let me go,” said she. 

“Not till you bave answered me, Nessie. 
I must hear from your own lips if my hopes 
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are utterly vain, —if you can never love me 
well enough to become my wife.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
Nessie faltered very distinctly, — 

-“T can never become your wife.” 

Something cruelly sharp seemed suddenly 
to catch breath. Slowly and 
very sadly he replied, — , 

“I would have devoted my life to your 
happiness.” 

or a short time they sat together in sol- 
emn silence, looking forth upon the calm, 
unconscious sea; her face was resolutely 
turned away from him, but he held her trem- 
bling hands, and realized that he was taking 
his leave of paradise. 

“This is my farewell, then,” said he at 
last, so quietly that his manner astonished 
himself. “Heaven bless you, Ernestine, 
and prosper you throughout your life, and 
reward your unselfish toil! Good-by, my 
dear one!” 

She turned her face suddenly toward him, 
and almost involuntarily he bent his head. 
Their lips met for a moment that seemed a 
lifetime, and then she tore berself from his 

rasp, hurried toward the cottage, and left 
im there alone. . 


CHAPTER IV. 


y E fine old library at Broadleaze was the 
favorite sitting-room of the master 
of the Hall. Immediately on his return 
home he sought his sanctum sanctorum, 
feeling a faint comfort in the familiar wain- 
scoted walls, and the long rows of beloved 
volumes that welcomed him, though silently, 
as old friends. His housekeeper was 
grieved to find that he returned with aug- 
mented assiduity to the studies she consid- 
ered so unhealthy. After the tenants’ din- 
ner, and the servants’ ball, and the quiet 
Christmas Day spent with the family at the 
Rectory, Beauchamp’s Christmas festivities 
were over, and he plunged as earnet!y into 
the work, Plato and his Contemporaries, 
upon which he was then engaged, as though, 
instead of awaiting his manuscript with 

tient urbanity, his publishers harassed 

im like an idle scapegrace of a penniless 

author. 

So the months wore round till snowflakes 
gave place to violets, and violets to roses ; 
and all this time Bachelor Ben was school- 
ing himself to bear the discipline of destiny, 
trying to drink of the Lethe that seemed 
the one blessing in store for him now. He 
had a few lines at intervals from his profé- 
gée, old Dorcas, who remarked once or 
twice that Mrs. Neville seemed a great deal 
better for the warm weather. Of Ernestine 


he heard but once, when old Fletcher sent 
him an estimate of some repairs to the cot- 


tage which he had desired, and explained 

why he wrote in the stead of his wife, “as 

she be up-stairs, honnorible sir, a-poltissin 

of Miss Nessy, which she do cry out wi 

the pain in her chest. Sono more by this 

cupcetennlity, from yours humbly, Tom 
letcher.” 

Squire Beauchamp might have felt inclin- 
ed to inspect the repairs in person on re- 
ceipt of this communication ; but, most un- 
fortunately the rector, who had been with 
him at college and had received the livi 
from him, lay seriously ill just then o 
small-pox. Beauchamp, knowing no fear 
for himself, was with him constantly, taking 
every minute precaution as regarded the 
security of his household from infection, 
but he could not bring himself in such cir- 
cumstances to approach the vicinity of Er- 
nestine Neville. His suspense was intens 
though it gave place to hope when he he 
from Dorcas and she made no mention of 
her young lodger. 

Charles Bostock had just resigned his 


‘commission and settled within a few miles 


of Broadleaze, having succeeded to Bostock 
Grange at the death of his father. He was 
very frequently at his friend’s house, and 
Beauchamp became aware of a fact that 
caused him great surprise, —viz., that the 
major had shared his own fate as regarded 
Ernestine. This was never exactly confess- 
ed; but he rightly inferrec as much from 
Bostock’s hallf-bitter, half-joking remark con- 
cerning the matrimonial views of a friend,— 

“Well, I wish him luck! Man proposes, 
sure enough ; but confonnd it if the girls are 
not able to say ‘ No!’” 

It was late in July, when the gardens at 
Broadleazg were a vision of floral bloom, 
and the orchard-boughs dropped low beneath 
ripening fruit, that Squire Beauchamp sat 
one morning at the open window of his fa- 
vorite room, correcting the proofs of his 
Pilato till such time as the breakfast-bell 
should sound. Very fair was the scene up- 
on which ever and anon he lifted his eyes. 
The rare statuettes selected by his artistic 
taste to adorn the grounds were less beauti- 
ful than the natural marvels of the rose 
pleasaunce, and between the trees he caught 
a glimpse of the ornamental water and its 
proud burden of swans. 

Presently a clanging peal at the front 
door startled him, and a moment or two a4f- 
terward a footman knocked at the door and 

resented to him one of those ominous yel- 
ow envelopes so potent to excite alarm. 

“Telegram, sir!” said the man. “It 
reached Froham Station very late last night; 
but, on account of the storm, they could not 

t a conveyance to bring up the boy, so 
they have sent it the first thing this 
morning. He would have been here soon- 
er, bat he told me the roads on the oiler 
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side of the common are nothing but mud af- 
ter the storm.” 

The footman retired, and with some sur- 

ise Beanchamp opened the telegram. It 
was from Mrs. Neville, Rose Cottage, Sand- 
mead, to Benjamin Lyle Beauchamp, Esq., 
Broadleaze, Froham, Loamshire, or it ran 
as follows :— 


“Pray come to Sandmead directly. My 
daughter is dying, and she wearies to see 

u. We can calm her only by sending for 
you, and the doctor has told me I must do 
so. I entreat you to come at once. Par- 
don my asking this, for I am completely 
overwhelmed.” 


For two or three minutes Beauchamp 
stood as one utterly bewildered, bending 
with a white —. face over the tele- 

m; then he pulled the bell and ordered 
fe carriage directly, for he had to catch the 
9.45 up train. 

“You will take breakfast, sir?” asked the 
gray-haired butler. 

“No, no; a friend of mine is ill,—dy- 
ing!” he answered hoarsely. “I am going 
to Sandmead. Tell William to get out the 
horses.” 

The parlor-maid hastened to convey the 
order; but the butler brought his master a 
glass of milk, which he took to avoid the 
old man’s pertinacity. Beauchamp pulled 
on a traveling-coat, and to the 
front door to await the conveyance which 
was to take him across the six miles of 
country between his house and Froham 
Station. When it came round, the butler 
laced inside a small portmanteau which he 
had thoughtfully packed, and his master’s 
traveling-bag containing a flask of spirits 
and other refreshments. 

Neither food nor drink, however, passed 
Beauchamp’s lips during the journey which 
oo, to him endless. He was just in 
time to catch the express down train from 
London, having despatched a commission- 
naire in a cab to Wimpole Street, with a 
note to Sir Horace Starkey, the eminent 
Seo amg who had attended his mother in 

er last illness. Beauchamp had saved the 
physician’s only son from drowning during 
arowing contest at Eton. Young Starkey 
had been his “fag,” and father and son en- 
tertained a lasting sense of gratitude toward 
him. He now entreated Sir Horace to fol- 
low him to Sandmead, saying that a life far 
dearer to him than his own was at stake, — 
a life for which he could resign the whole 
of his fortune. 

It never occurred to Beauchamp to mar- 
vel why at the last Ernestine “ wearied” for 
him; no suspicion crossed his mind that 
affection had anything to do with the sum- 
mons. He believed Ernestine was troubled 


as to leaving her mother alone, and would 
place her in his hands. Knowing that he 
would do anything for Ernestine, it did not 
surprise him to find she comprehended his 
sympathy, and trusted him as a confidential 
friend. 

It was nearly one o’clock when the travel- 
er found himself at the garden gate of Rose 
Cottage, never more deserving of the name 
than at the present time, when roses bloomed 
in the carefully-tended beds and climbed 
with sweet wildness over the walls. The 
sun shone brightly on the happy children 
sporting on the beach, and the blue sea 
flowed as when he had watched it hand in 
hand with Ernestine; but, whilst the tide 
was rolling in, splashing the laughing child- 
ren, and driving them hither and thither, the 
tide of his darling’s young life was ebbing 
slowly away to the eternal shores. 

“Good gracious, Master Ben, you look 
like a ghost!” 

Dorcas, passing through the hall with 
heated flannels in her hand, opened the 
door ere he had time to ring. His white 
lips tried in vain to frame the question, 
«How is she?” but the old woman said at 
once, — 

“Miss Nessie is just the same, sir. She 
has lingered between life and death since 
Tuesday night: but Doctor West says there 
is no hope; and, if we did not all love the 
dear lamb so much, we could pray she 
might be put out of her pain.” 

sudden overpowering giddiness 
Squire Beauchamp to sit down for a few 
minutes in the kitchen. Meanwhlie Dorcas 
went up-stairs to relieve Mrs. Neville, who 
hastened to overwhelm the traveler with 
grateful thanks, —or rather with broken at- 
tempts at such. She told him briefly that 
Nessie’s carelessness with regard to her 
winter cough had rendered it worse and 
worse, till now she was, prostrate with in- 
flammation of the lungs. And three or four 
days before Doctor West had deemed it 
right to acquaint her with her critical condi- 
tion. She had made up her mind from the 
first day she was laid up that the illness was 
hopeless; and her one sobbing prayer in 
her sensible moments and her passionate 
cry in delirium were alike for Squire Beau- 
champ. 

The distracted mother led the way up- 
stairs at last, meeting Dorcas descending 
from her danghter’s room. Poor Mrs. Ne- 
ville had learnt the oa secret in her ill- 
uess, and, believing this interview would be 


solemnly final, she made room at the pa- 
tient’s door for the loved one to enter alone. 

White with exhaustion, yet with —— 
expectant eyes, Ernestine lay back upon her 
pillows, her damp curling golden hair wan- 
dering hither and thither, as if in sportive 
mockery of her own feebleness. 
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“ Ben ! ” 

It was the first time she had ever used 
his Christian name; yet, with the awful re- 
ality ever present with her, she had no 
thought of diffidence. Beauchamp was pow- 
erless to speak. He knelt down beside her, 
drawing her weary head upon his shoulder, 
and looking down into her eyes; but he had 
a mighty struggle to repress the tears that 
were forcing their way into his own. 

“Dear,” said Ernestine in a whisper, 
“have they told you I am dying?” 

Beauchamp bowed his head in silence. 

“Oh, I have wanted you all these long 
gasped. ‘“ Nobody’s look or 
voice has been yours, Ben. I have longed 
for you: I could not die without you. ell 
me you will not go till it is over!’ 

en he bent his face to hers, and his 
whole frame shook as one scalding tear 
touched her cheek. 

“Don’t,” she said very gently, gliding wo- 
manlike into the comforter’s place; “it is 
not dreadful to me now. I am looking 
on—such a long, long way —to a day when 
we shall meet forever, — forever, Ben.” 

“ Nessie,” he burst out, “ you do care for 
me: I see, I hear you do! I cannot let 
you go when your true heart is just revealed 
to me. Ah, cruel, cruel! How could you 
send me away when you so grievously need- 
ed my care?” 

“] will tell you all—now,” said she. “I 
began to like you, Ben, when you were so 
kind that foggy evening, and gave me the 
tea.” She cried a little here, and then re- 
commenced in a weaker voice. “But Mrs. 
Nugent spoke to me at last, and warned me 
that our names had been coupled in the 
neighborhood; she said it looked ill for a 
governess to walk with a rich man like you, 
—you remember you came to meet me 
sometimes, and escorted me in the morning. 
And then I heard Jane Seacome, our laun- 
dress, tell Dorcas that it was plain enough I 
was setting my cap at you; and I was so an- 
gl I did not wait to hear the answer. But 

went to mamma, and asked her if she had 
seen anything amiss in my conduct to you. 
She told me I certainly treated you better 
than any other gentleman she knew, so that 
pe had become intimate with us very quick- 
y and freely, but she found nothing to re- 

ve. But I felt as if your pity was rend- 
ing my heart through and through, as if 
your kindness was extended toward me as to 
one self-interested and covetous; and, be- 
cause I knew my own feelings for you, I 
made up my mind that I would never 
show” — 

“ Pride, pride!” groaned Beauchamp bit- 
terly. “ a could ruin my life for the plat- 
itudes of a wordly-wise woman,—for the 
gossip of a laundress! Forgive me, dear- 


est, but I am distracted. Heaven is very 
cruel to us!” 

“No, no,” said Nessie, whose voice, with 
age speaking, was now scarcely audi- 

le: “Heaven has brought us together at 

the last. Ben, I am so tired: I am falli 
asleep again. You are as my husband 
dear: kiss me, and let me sleep.’ 

His kisses rained upon her cold lips as 
though their passionate yearning could 
her back to health; her ~ drooped weari- 
ly upon the pillow; and, just as he realized 
she had become insensible, he heard a fly 
come rattling up the parade to the gate of 
Rose Cottage, —a fly that brought Sir Hor- 
ace Starkey to do all that human skill could 
for that precious life. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ ARE you certain the sea-bath has done 
you no harm?” 

“Harm, mamma? I have run all the wa 
from the machine! I feel as fresh as a lark. 
Do tell me what there is for breakfast!” 

“Wait and see, darling; and do not be 
impatient, as I intend to wait for Mr. Beau- 
champ.” 

“Ts he coming, mamma?” 


Ernestine turned aside to re-arrange the 


flowers in the vases; her mother thought 
she had never looked fairer than she did 
just then, in her neat plain dress of navy- 
lue serge, over which floated the ringlets 
wet with the salt sea spray. 

“Yes, pet,” said she, with a smile of 
amusement. “I did not mention it, as last 
time I invited him you preferred to break- 
fast in bed, and it does you good to get up 
early. Have you any objection to his com- 
ing this morning?” 

“Mr. Beauchamp’s movements are of no 
consequence to me,” answered Nessie in- 
differently, suddenly crimsoning furiously as 
their guest entered the room, having ev- 
idently overheard her remark. 

Squire Beauchamp was staying at the 
Claxton Hotel; he had entered into an ar- 
rangement with Dorcas, whereby the Ne- 
villes had changed their apartments at Rose 
Cottage for his own, “just while Miss Nes- 
sie was recovering ;” and certainly the tem- 
porary migration had assisted her convales- 
cence very considerably. 

“You are looking quite blooming again,” 
said Beauchamp, shaking hands warmly with 
aaeeee, and greatly enjoying her discom- 

ture. 

“Oh, yes, yes! Mamma, the cloth is laid 
—laid in the next room. Shall I make the 
coffee?” 

“No, dear; sit down and rest. I will see 
to that;” and Mrs. Neville most i 
left the room. 
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“How long your hair gets, Ladybird!” 


said Beauchamp, coolly taking the wet curls 


into his hand directly he and Miss Neville 
were alone. e 

“Don’t!” returned poor Nessie. “ You 
will wet your sleeve, Mr. Beauchamp.” 

“Who would have thought six weeks ago 
that a certain young lady would ever have 
been strong enough to dispute my posses- 
sion of her curls, or rather attempt to do 
so ? 

“T am quite strong now,” said Ernestine ; 
“and, Mr. Beauchamp, we are going back to 
our own rooms tomorrow; it is too bad to 
trespass a your kindness like this.” 

“ Dreadful!” averred Beauchamp gravely. 

“ I owe my recovery entirely to you,” said 
Ernestine, speaking solemnly, and from her 
heart, yet still never meeting his eyes. “1 
owe everything to yourself and Sir Horace.” 

“ You owe it all to Heaven’s mercy, dear,” 
declared he. “Mortal skill was powerless 
alone. Sir Horace saw at once that Doctor 
West was behind the medical age ; but even 
Sir Horace did not tell us of his hopes till 
several hours after he had first seen you.” 

“Well, let us forget that dreadful time,” 
said Nessie, with a shiver. “I feel myself 
again this bright morning.” 

“ And tomorrow you will recommence les- 
sons, I suppose?” 

“Not tomorrow: but Mrs. Nugent is 
anxious for me to return as soon as possi- 
ble; and she has been kind enough to prom- 
ise that the carriage shall bring me home 
throughout the winter months.” 


“ How exceedingly charming!” said Beau- 
champ, with a mischievous delight, as he 
noticed how uncomfortable his companion 
had become. “Who would not be a gover- 
ness? Yet perhaps my future may prove 
almost as bright, for I intend to be married 
very shortly.” 

“Indeed!” said poor Nessie, midway be- 
tween crying and laughing. 

“Yes, indeed, Miss Neville. My future 
wife is such a dear girl, almost as fond of 
me as I am of her. I saw her about the 
time you were ill; she did not call me ‘ Mr. 
Beauchamp,’ but ‘ Ben,’ and something even 
better; and she asked me to k ” — 

She made a determined but vain endeav- 
or to fly past him and escape from the 
room. The next moment she was taken 


captive in his arms, and burying her burn- 


ing face upon his shoulder. 

“Mine at last!” cried he triumphantly. 
“ Nessie, do you think I shall ever let you 
work again? You are as my wife, darling, 
—as much so in my thoughts as though our 
rector at Broadleaze had already spoken 
over us the words we so soon shall hear, 
‘Those whom God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder.’ ” 

Her face went deeper, deeper down; but 
she struggled no longer in his grasp. 


Since poet first sang of love, two happier 
souls than Ernestine Neville and Bachelor 
Ben never spoilt a preparation of café au 
lait, or ruined a perfectly cooked pair of 
roast fowls ! 


REST. 


BY SARAH D. HOBART. 


for the tear-dimmed eyes; 
For storm-tossed, calm; 
And, for the wounded heart, 

Sweet Gilead’s balm; 
Harps for the brave who run 

Life’s race the best: 
But unto me, O God! 

ive rest, sweet rest. 


The have plead for love, 
Fort Beauty's sheen, 


River, Wis., Novemasr, 1879, 


By proud renown. 
Be the glory-wreath, 
Fame's deathieas crest; 
. This, my yer, 
Give thou me 


Not this my spirit craves, — 
Kaeeling before thy throne, 
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And some have wildly prayed 
y For the bright crown 
= Twined of immortal flowers 
O Father! human love 
Is frail and weak: j 
ys Oy @ 
‘And wealth’s demesne. 
Not these my heart would ask: 
de Be thee My worn and weary heart 
and night to worn w ; 
1s still for out. Cries out for 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


THE LARBOARD BOATSTEERER’S YARN. 


o. ORE inviting the reader to listen to 
Ed. Ashley’s story, | beg to request 
that he will call to mind the company that 
was in the steerage of the Siren Queen 
when the larboard boatsteerer’s yarn was 
interrupted, as narrated in “ A Common In- 
terruption toa Whaleman’s Yarn.” It was 


_several days before it was resumed; and 


then during the dog-watches of an exceed 
ingly pleasant evening, when the same com- 
pany was again gathered in the same place. 

e had a gentle, steady breeze, and had 
taken in the top-gallant sails, as was our 
custom every evening while on a whale- 
ground, when the vessel would be brought 
to the wind, and so worked as to be, as near- 
ly as possible, in the same place the next 
morning. 

It was during the last dog-watch of the 
evening in question, the best of all times to 
spin yarns; and Ed. Ashley was seated on 
his kent with his journal open before him. 
After an introductory conversation, which 
led to the resumption of the yarn, the young 
boatsteerer commenced. nd his mess- 
mates gathered round him to catch every 
word of the “ship’s professor,” as he was 
called. 

“TIT have concluded,” he said, “to relate 
my experience with the first whale to which 
I was ever fast, when we in the forecastle 
were still green. Although the boats’ crews 
had been chosen, we had had but little in- 
struction ; and, consequently, there was not 
a good oarsman forward. We had, occa- 
sionally, lowered for practice, it is true; but, 
nevertheless, there was not one of us who 
could pull without ‘crabbing’ his oar at 
short intervals. Our passage around the 
Horn had been a hard one, and we had final- 
ly ‘put in’ at Payto to recruit ship without 
having taken anything. After giving us lib- 
erty, and getting a supply of vegetables, the 
captain got under way, and we sailed, to 
cruise for a short time before calling at the 
Sandwich Islands, previous to going North. 

“ This cruise was remarkably void of such 
incidents as are usually considered to be 
necessarily connected with a whaling season. 
We raised whales three times, and fastened 
only once. Some time was passed in over- 
hauling our rigging: We turned in our 

eyes, rove new lanyards, and were em- 
ployed a good deal in repairing our sails, of 
which we had two good suits, and one that 


was good enough for fine weather. Beforé 
wer eached the Islands, the vessel and every- 
thing about her was in the best possi 
condition. 

“Thus the time wore away till, at length, 
the monotony of our existence was varied 
z the appearance of whales to windward, 

e had a steady, all-sail breeze, and were 
steering ‘full and by with a clean full’ It 
was about two bells (one o’clock) in the af- 
ternoon watch, which I happened to have 
below. I had had my dinner, and was put- 
ting away my pot and pan, when we were all 
startled Y the man at the masthead forward, 
who was so excited that he could not speak 
without stuttering, which he always did when 
in that state. Every one rushed on deck, 
and some ran aloft to find out, if possible, 
what the man saw; for we could not under- 
stand a word. He gesticulated like a mad- 
man, yelled like a demon, and pointed to 
windward. The mate, who had gone quick- 
ly to the masthead at the main, soon saw 
what had so excited our stuttering shipmate, 
for he at once shouted, — : 

. - : There ’s black skin! There ’s his old 
n 

“*Where away ?’ 

“*Two points forward of the weather 
beam !’ 

“* How far off?’ 

“* About five miles !’ 

“*Can you make out which way they ’re 
going?’ 

us Right to wind’ard. There’s his old 
hump! 

“What do you make them out to be?’ 

“*Humpbacks!” 

“* Come down and stand by for stays!’ 

“ The lookouts came down from aloft, and 
the running gear was carefully coiled down 
clear on deck. All hands took their stations 
to wo k ship, and the captain went aloft to 
keep the whales in sight. The royals were 
set, and we continued on the same tack till 
we got the whales a little abaft of the beam, 
when the captain came down from aloft, and, 
on reaching the deck, gave the order, — 

“ **Bout ship!’ 

“ As I ’ve told you, some of us were still 
green. There were one or two who did n’t 
even know the meaning of the different or- 
ders, and there was much confusion when- 
ever we tacked ships. The captain rushed 
about as if he were crazy, throwing the first 
thing he could lay his hands on at whoever 
happened to make mistakes, which only 
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made things worse. Belaying-pins, serving- 
mallets, handspikes, everything within his 
reach, flew about. The cooper was the 
worst man on board in working ship, and 

t more abuse than any one else. But he 
fad a knack of keeping clear of the ‘old 
man’’s hand that was remarkable. Never- 
theless, he ‘d sometimes catch it in such a 
way as to make him remember its exact 
weight for many days. In making one tack, 
he was stationed by the captain at the lee- 
head braces, as the mate had been sent 
aloft to watch the whales. In stationing 
him there, the ‘old man’ explained to him, 
with a kindness that was characteristic, 
what he was todo. , 

“*Here, you double-headed Dutchman, 
stand by the lee fore braces; and, when | 
say “ Let go and haul!” let go of all of them 
at once, and take care that the topsail brace 
don’t get away from \- Mind what pen 
are about, now, or I ‘ll break this spyglass 
over that thick head of yours!’ 

“The next moment we tacked, and the 
captain stationed himself aft to give the nec- 
ry ony as the helm was put down. 

“* Hard a-lee!’ 

“* Hard a-lee !’ responded the men on the 
forecastle, as they let fly the head sheets. 

“*Tacks and sheets !’ 

“* Tacks and sheets it is, sir.’ 

“ And they were let go and overhauled. 

“ The vessel was coming round quickly ; 


and, when the wind had got about a point 


on the other bow, the captain gave the next 
order. 

“*Topsails haul!’ 

“And the after-yards swung round and 
braced sharp up. 

“There was now a short pause, to give 
the vessel time to pay off enough, and then 
came the order which was the cooper’s cue 
to act, as he had been instructed. 

“Fore bowline! Let go and haul!’ 

“ Round went the fore-¥ard. But the top- 
sail yard was checked before it got square, 
and the topgallant yard bent like a reed at 
every pu& the men gave on the fore brace. 


“6 Avast ae 4 What in is the 
matter? Are those lee braces gone, 
Cooper?’ 


“*Ves, sir. Every d——d one of them!’ 

“But they were not. The cooper had, 
when the order to ‘let go and haul’ was 
given, let go the fore and fore topsail braces 
and had not touched the top-gallant and 
royal braces, which were still fast. 

“* Are you sure they ‘re all gone ?? again 
asked the captain. 

“* Yes, sir. I’m sure of it,’ replied the 
cooper. 

“* Haul away there, then!’ 

“ They did haul, and, at the second pull, 
away went the to lant yard at the tie, 
tearing the to t sail and royal. 


“* Oh, you wooden-head! you quintescence 
of Dutch stupidity! you !’ raved the 
old man, as he jumped for the cooper, who 
ran round the tryworks to escape him. But 
the latter was overtaken, and the captain be- 
labored him over the head with the spyglass, 
and broke it, as he had promised. 

“After the excitement had subsided, 
which it did quickly, the yards were trim- 
med; and the broken yard and torn sails 
were sent down and stowed out of the way. 
We continued beating to windward the rest 
of the day, keeping the whales in sight; 
and, at night, orders were given to tack ship 
every hour, and get as far to windward as 
possible. 

“The night passed away in this manner; 
and at daylight the mate went aloft to see if 
the whales were in sight. He had scarcely 
been there five minutes when he hailed the 
deck , — 

*“¢ On deck, there !’ 

“* Hollo!’ answered the captain. 

“*] think I see them. I’m not sure yet.’ 

“* All right. Look sharp after them!’ 

“* There goes flukes!’ 

“* Have they all gone down?’ 

“6 Yes, sir.’ 

“* Going the same way ?’ 

“Ves, sir; right to windward.’ 

“* Keep a good lookout, and let us know 
when they come up again!’ 

“ Ay, ay, sir!’ 

“While the whales were down, we con- 
tinued to beat to windward, taking advan- 
Oe every flaw to gain all we could; 
and” — 

Here Chips interrupted Ed. Ashley, to ask 
for information. : 

“ What do you call them humpbacks for?” 

“ Because they have a larger hump than 
other whales.” 

“ And is that the only difference between 
them?” 

“I don’t hardly feel qualified to answer 
that question, Chips. But the second mate, 
there, can tell you all about them.” 

“ Faith, I wish he would,” said Chips. 

Thus appealed to, I replied, — 

“ Certainly, Chips. The principal appar- 
ent difference between humpbacks and oth- 
er whales is the great length of their fins, 
which, when they roll, as they frequently do, 
appear like fans of a huge propeller. While 
they are rolling, you must keep out of the 
reach of these wing-like fins, but only just 
far enough off to escape them, as that is the 
best time to lance humpbacks, because, the 
breast-bone being soft, you can dart a lance 
right through it. Their,ribs overlap one 
another in such a manner as to make it im- 
possible for a lance to pass in between them 
unless it is darted so as to enter obliquely 
from aft, forward.” 

“ Thank ye sir,” said Chips, 
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And I resumed my pipe, while Ed. Ashley 
continued, — . 

“As I was about to say, when Chips in- 
terrupted me, we continued to beat to wind- 
ward, while the whales weredown. And all 
eyes were strained to their utmost to discov- 
er them as soon as they would appear again. 
They had been down about half an hour, 
when the mate hurried down the rigging, 
saying, just loud enough for us to hear, — 

There’s black skin !’ 

“ The next moment he was on deck, from 
which we could now see the whales goin 
slowly to windward. The captain rushe 
fore and aft, giving orders, and calling every- 
body pet names, while the boats were quick- 
ly cleared away, ready for lowering. The 
whales were not more than half a mile off; 
and we sailed on close to the wind until we 
were able to weather them with our boats. 


. We lowered, and went in pursuit with sail 


and oar. There was wind and sail enough 
to enable us to get on to them easily. The 
captain had lowered, and I was in his boat. 
He so maneeuvred as to get behind one of 
the largest of the school, and we bent to our 
oars with a will. I was bow oarsman, and 
the whale’s flukes fanned me when they 
came down just clear of the boat as we shot 
by them, and the next moment the captain 
outed to the boat-steerer, — 

“ « Give it to him, Jim!’ 

“ Jim darted his iron, and fastened to him 
‘solid. The humpback seemed to stop 
short for an instant, and then rounded up 
and sounded. As he went down, he slapped 
his flukes viciously, and the captain remark- 
ed that we had some fun before us. I won’t 
say that I was frightened; but I think I 
must have changed color when we fastened, 
and I felt that it was necessary to look out 
for myself. The captain’s remark about the 
fun that was before us did not tend to make 
me less apprehensive. I needed no very vivid 
imagination to know what an old whaleman 
meant by ‘fun’ in a whale-boat. And I 
think I would rather have been on board, 
just then, keeping ship, than fast to that 

umpback. He took about fifty fathoms of 
line, and rose to the surface. 

“In the mean time, the mate and third 
mate fastened; and the three boats were 
towed to windward within hailing distance 
of each other, as if we were racing. We 
hauled in our lines rapidly, and the excite- 
ment soon made me feel as much at home 
as I would if I had been an old whaleman. 
We had not hauled in long when our whale 
commenced to roll, thereby winding the line 
round him. We held on our line until he 
had, by rolling, hauled us close up to him, 
when we slacked out as he rolled, and kept 
the boat back with ouroars. — 

“ The captain, who was stahding by with 
his lance to dart, gave it to him every chance 


he got, and the whale kept on rolling, whi 
boat out of the reach of his ponderous fins, 
At length he rolled the other way, unwind- 
ing the line from his bilge, and we hauled in 
to keep within darting distance. He finally 
started off again, and we kept the boat after 
him as close as his flukes would permit, 
Now the captain darted a few good lan 
which entered between the ribs from aft to 
forward. The whale again rolled, and drew 


the boat up to him so rapidly that the lines — 


would not run out fast enough to enable us 
to give the fins as wide a berth as we wished. 
We barely escaped getting stove to pieces; 
for one of his fins, as he rolled, struck our 
starboard oars, and broke all three of them 
like pipe-stems. Fortunately, no one was 
hurt. 

“The whale shot ahead a little, and we 
—— shifted over one of the port oars, 

e now sounded again, took out fully fif 
fathoms of line, and went to leeward under 
water. The other boats kept on to wind- 
ward. We were nearly to the vessel when 
he returned to the surface, and, as he rose to 
the top, the sight of the vessel frightened 
and caused him to wheel round sharply. 
We hauled in as quickly as possible, and 

repared to ‘trim dish.’ He went as onlya 
rightened whale can, and turned the boat so 
rapidly that, in spite of our efforts to keep it 
upright, we capsized. 

“*Jump, every mother’s son of you!’ 
cried the captain. 

“ And, suiting the action to the word, he 
jumped clear of the line. 

“We all did so at the same time, and 
found that the line-tub had dropped out of 
the boat. Consequently, the latter was now 
clear of the whale, and we endeavored to 
right it. We succeeded, and bailed some of 
the water out, when one of us got in; final- 
y: enough was bailed out to enable us all to 

oso. The second mate, who had seen us 
capsize, was pulling to relieve us. ; 

“In the mean time, the humpback, finding 
himself comparatively free, increased his 
speed and started off to windward. 

“ The captain, seeing the situation, shout- 
ed to the second mate, although that officer 
was too far off to hear, — 

“Don’t mind us! We’re all right! but 
strike that whale, whatever you do! 

“The second mate needed no prompting 
in a case of this kind, however; and he 
would not have abandoned that whale, which 
was coming right for him, to relieve us, if 
our lives had depended uponit. He at once 
steered for the escaping whale, and, as it was 
in the act of crossing his bows, his boat- 
steerer got both irons in. 

“We bailed our boat out with our hats; 
and, with our remaining oars, pulled to the 


vessel. New oars were passed over to us, 
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_ viciously, and rolling so, that the second 
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and we pulled back with a will for the oth- 
ers, to work as a loose boat. The other 
changed their course and came to windward. 
Hence we were soon with them. By this 
time, our whale, to which the waist boat was 
now fast, was slashing his flukes about so 


mate could not get near enough to lance 
him effectually. We pulled to the other 
side of the whale; and the captain, who was 
a dare-devil, kept us at our cars. He made 
us put him so near that I expected every 
moment to get a tap from one of those fins; 
and every chance he ’d get, he ’d give him a 
flying lance in the breast. Finally the whale 
spouted blood, and we steered off. He soon 
went into his flurry, ar.d, finally, laid ‘fin 
out.’ 

“* Now steer me to the mate’s whale!’ 
said the captain to our boat-steerer. 

“And we pulled for the larboard boat, 
which was near to take the other side of the 
whale. The third mate was having a hard 
time with his whale, perceiving which, the 
mate said to the captain, — 

“Mr. Crosby won’t be able to m 
that whale unless you help him. I ’ll take 
care of mine, if you ’Il assist him.’ 

“The captain saw at once that the third 
officer needed assistance more than the 
mate, and we pulled for the bow boat. 

“* You take my boat, Mr. Crosby, and let 
me get in yours. I guess you can work 
with a loose boat better. 

“We pulled alongside of the bow boat. 
The captain and third mate jumped from 
their respective boats, each into that of the 
other. The second mate had waifed our 
whale, and was now assisting the mate. 
The scene would have been an extremely in- 
teresting and exciting one to a passing mer- 
chantman. Four boats at work on two 
humpbacks, that kept their flukes and im- 
mense fins in constant motion, is an uncom- 
mon sight even to a ‘ blubber hunter.’ 

“Our mate was a good whaleman. He 
worked round his whale carefully, although 
a looker-on would have thought him as care- 
less and foolhardy as the captain; for his 


ing stove to pieces. Nevertheless, he boast- 
ed of never having had a single plank start- 
ed in his boat, and, so far as I knew, that 
was strictly true. 

“ A passenger from a passing vessel would 
have seen two whales rising so as to show 
their long fins, in rapid succession, and 
thrashing the air with their ponderous flukes. 
He would have seen two boats near each of 
them, pulling on and off, working so as to 
keep as near them as possible, without com- 
ing in contact with either the fins or the 


heard much noise, as one officer would 
shout, — 

“*Lay-me on! lay me on!’ 

“ And another would fairly scream, — 

“*Stern! stern! stern all!’ 

“And then orders would be repeated in 
= pitch, from a low bass to a high tenor. 

“ Both whales went into their flurry at 
about the same time. That is to say, when 
the mate’s whale went into his flurry, the 
third mate’s was already inhis. Hence they 
were both struggling against death at the 
same time. A scene was presented that 
was simply indescribable. The huge beasts 
swam round and round in circles that over- 
lapped one another. They were going in 
central directions, nearly meeting every time 
they made a circle. Finally, they both 
breeched at the same time, and came to- 
gether in the air with a dull crash. Their 
struggles had ceased, and they laid ‘ fin out.’ 

“ We ‘ waifed’ all three, and, returning to 
the vessel, worked up to them, soon had 
our fluke’s chains on, and the three hump- 
backs were secured alongside.” 

Ed. Ashley paused here, and remarked 
that that was enough for one watch. But 
he promised to relate other incidents of the 
same voyage from time to time. His yarns 
were always acceptable, for he had an ac- 
count of everything he related to us, which 
he had written at the time of its occurrence ; 
and they could rely upon all he said. Eight 
bells struck, the watch was relieved, and 
the quietness of the steerage was soon un- 
disturbed save by the “Doctor”’s loud 


boat was always in imminent danger of be- | snoring. 
CANZONET 
BY PAUL PASTNOR. 
Their walls lke banks of sunset snow, I'll tell you, fair one, by and by. 


Buruncton, Vt., Decemasr, 1879. 


flukes. And, if near enough, he’d have’ 
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POND-LILIES. 


BY L. A. CHURCHILL, 


none of her other gifts. 
Not one desire entered my mind for any 
of the golden or silver ornaments arrayed 
upon the table. Not a single wish was 
mine for one of the precious stones which 
were wrought into bracelets and necklaces, 
and had found their way through loving 
hands to her, to be her wedding gifts. 
Neither did I for one moment care to own 
one flower of the costly exotics they brought 
her. But when a servant passed through 
tae hall with a bunch of pond-lilies in his 
hand, I could have gone down on my knees 
to his young mistress and begged that I 
might take the blossoms to my room, to 
caress and cry over. 

I think that I am not more selfish in 
other things than many another, but I feel 
as though every water-lily in the world was 
mine, made so by my great love for it. I 
have seen but few since that morning so 
long ago, when the perfume of one which 
was clasped in a little dead hand, whose 
whiteness rivaled that of its snowy leaves, 
came floating up to me. That one, with- 
ered and yellow, is laid away with other be- 
longings of the owner of that tiny hand. 

I hardly know why I should, after all 
these years, write this story of mine. There 
is nothing marvelous about it, but some- 
how I feel it will be a comfort to put it 
down while I await here alone in my room. 

Down-stairs the rooms are ringing with 
gay voices and silvery laughter. ‘Tomorrow 
the happy daughter of the house gives her 
hand in marriage to the man her -heart 
loves, and her parents approve of her hus- 
band 


My work here is finished, and tonight I 
shall go away. Tomorrow the bonny pos- 
sessor of the garments my fingers have 
for so many weeks been busy in fashioning 
will wear the richest of her new robes as a 
wedding dress. 

There will be little semblance between 
this grand wedding, and the humble one 
which took place so long ago in the quiet 
little church near my girlhood's home. No 
silks rustled or jewels shone, as I moved 
away from the altar, Henry Allen’s wie. 
But I was as happy in my plain dress, with 
the modest-looking gold ring encircling m 
finger, as the bride of tomorrow will be wit 
all her costly apparel and shimmering dia- 
monds. And as unlike as her wedding will 
be to what mine was will be her home to 
that to which my husband took me. More 


thousands were spent in building the man- 
sion she will occupy, than would be required 
to rear a dozen such cottages as the one I 
called home. My husband’s entire income 
could not have paid the wages of as many 
servants as will come and go at her com- 
mand. The luxuries:of life will be hers in 
abundance, while oaly its necessities were 
mine. But her days cannot hold more joy, 
or her nights bring brighter dreams, than 
did mine in those first blissful months after 
my marriage. We were too happy, by far 
too happ} Henry and I, when, a year after 
our wedding morning, our pretty came, 
Too happy then, and for a year, and still a 
half a year more afterward. 

Stand up bravely and hopefully when the 
storm-clouds hang heavy and dark in your 
life sky, and the tempest rages around you. 
When the gale has reached its height it will 
soon have spent itself, and you will catch 
glimpses of blue, and the sunlight will fall 
upon you. But when your sky has no 
clouds, and your sunlight is dimmed by no 
shadows or mist, go down upon your knees 
and ask God to give you strength for the 
future. Heaven pity those whose happiness 
is perfect, in those days when life’s rue 
must be so much bitterer for its wine which 
they have quaffed so freely! Fortunate 
are those who have learned to realize that 
in this world of change all things are and 
must be continually being made new! * 

Baby Harry was nearly a year and a half 
old, when Cousin Agnes came to live with 
us for a time. She had no home or par- 
ents, poor child! Her mother had died 
when she was a mere babe, and since that 
time she had lived with her father, until his 
death, some weeks before she came to us. 
She had one brother, but he lived in the 
West, and had a large family, and Agnes 
did not wish to become a burden to any one. 
Henry invited her to come to our home for 
a few weeks while he looked about to see if 
he could obtain employment by which she 
could gain a livelihood. The position of 
teacher for the village school was secured 
for her, and she became our boarder. 

Perhaps if she had been less beautiful I 
should have felt a less sharp pain at my 
heart when she walked and talked and sang 
with Henry. May be if I had not seen 
how easy a thing it would be to love her, I 
should never have imagined that my hus- 
band took more than a cousinly interest in 
her. I say perhaps and may be, for it is 
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probable I should have been just as selfish 
and unjust had Henry’s cousin been plain 

d uninteresting instead of handsome and 
intelligent. 

Jealousy is seldom reasonable, and never 
considerate. I know now, and have known 
it long, that she was pure as the angels are. 
I know too, and have long known, that my 
husband was never untrue to me for one 
moment. I was the sinful one, God forgive 
me! And yet I am certain, if any fellow- 
mortal should show to me that he or she 
was suffering, from whatever cause, as | 
suffered then, my heart would be filled with 
pity for such an one. 

t did not seek to spy upon my husband’s 
actions. Often when his day’s work as well 
as Agnes’ was finished, I left them alone to 

s the evening as they would, and steal- 
ing up to my room, and laying my head on 


. the pillow beside baby Harry’s, cried bitter- 


ly, half in anger, half in real heart-wretched- 
ness. Henry sought me often at first, but 
I always told him impatiently that I had 
rather he went away, and gave no answers 
or no fitting ones to his inquiries as to what 
troubled me. 

Everything, disturbed by my sick fancy, 
appeared in a new and wrong light. As the 
days grew warmer, Henry tried to urge me 
to go to the seashore for the season, saying 
I needed rest and change. But I saw in 
his kindness only a desire to be rid of me 
for a time, and refused to go. 

In the gentleness and forbearance with 
which he treated all my waywardness, I 
saw only a wish to still the upbraidings of 
his conscience by being kind to me whom 
he was wronging. 

It was during the early part of July, that 
one evening my husband invited Agnes and 
me to go to the city with him the next day. 
I declined to go at once, but Agnes replied 
that she had been for some time wishing to 
go, and would let her school have a holiday, 
and accompany him. 

Oh, how full of fierce, jealous anger was 
my heart as I hastened out of the room ! 

“He did not urge my going. He had 
rather it would be as it is.” 

These thoughts kept repeating themselves 
in my mind, until I was nearly wild with my 
jealousy. 

There was such a troubled look in Hen- 
ry’s eyes, as he bade me good-by, the next 
morning! But I turned aside when he 
would have kissed me, and coldly answered 
to his and Agnes’ good-by. When they re- 
turned at night, I listened with little interest, 
and replied in but few words, to all they 
told me of their trip. , 

The next evening, when I had cleared 
away the tea-things, I sought the piazza at 
the back of our cottage, and inating near 
a pilar leaned my head against it. 


The next day would be my birthday. I 
wondered if Henry would remember it. 

“ He spoke of it before it came last year,” 
I thought bitterly. 

I remembered how I had found a bunch 
of flowers near my plate at breakfast, and 
how in many ways my husband had remind- 
ed me that he was not forgetful of the day. 

Away in the western a the clouds were 
piling themselves together in golden confu- 
sion, while the sun sank down slowly, as 
though loth to leave the things he had all 
day smiled upon. A gentle breeze came up 
from the little lake that lay just beyond the 
meadow, which stretched out soft and green 
before my vision, and toyed playfully with 
my hair and thin dress. I was tired, oh, 
so tired! and closed my eyes wearily, won- 
dering how many days in my life would be 
as dreary as this. When I opened them, 
Henry was standing near me. Coming 
closer to me, he laid his hand on my hair, 
and stroking it gently, said, — 

“T am sorry my little wife is so tired to- 
night. We must make holiday in some way 
tomorrow, in honor of your birthday, dear.’ 

He had not forgotten, then. And the 
glad tears came, but I said nothing. 

Still stroking my hair, he spoke again, and 
said, — 

“ Little wife, 1 fear you have been far 
from happy the past few months, but until 
very lately I have never guessed what has 
made youso. Lorena, my wife, no husband 
was ever truer to his bride than | have been 
and am to mine. Child, I never lovee you 
more dearly than I dotonight. Look intomy 
face, Lorena, and read the truth of my words 
there.” 

My pride was subdued, my jeaious anger 

one. When I looked up as he had bidden, 
could not see his face for tears, but lean- 
ing against him I sobbed all my heartache 
away, and when I was quiet again held up 
my lips to receive the kiss which was given 
so tenderly and forgivingly. 

When Henry spoke again he said, — 

“T ordered some things yesterday which 
Simon Davis, who was to go to town todav. 
was to bring home as far as his house. My 
wife is not to know what they are till to- 
morrow. They were not pn ready for me 
when I came last night. I am going to row 
across the lake, and so get to Davis’ by a 
short cut. I would like Harry to go with 


me. I am afraid the air on the water would. 


be too damp for you, or I should insist upon 
your coming too. Can Harry come?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” I answered, “but I shall 
be happy enough at home tonight.” 

“ Had n’t Harry better stay with mamma?” 
I asked playfully, when my two dear ones 
had said good-by, and turned away. 

Looking back at me, and shaking his 
curly head, Harry made answer, — 
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“No. Harry loves mamma, but papa 
wants him.” 

And then in the twilight they walked 
away toward the lake. 


How cruelly bright the sunlight was! 
With what unmerciful glare it shone on the 
upturned faces of my darlings! How dread- 
ful it was to hear the birds sing! Had they 
not heard my piteous cry when I knelt by 
the side of my dead? And had they no 
compassion in their bird-hearts? How ter- 
rible it, was to see the water glisten and 
flash! The water, whose waves had cov- 
ered my precious ones, and taken away 
their lives! 

I could imagine how it had happened. 
The moonlight had shown baby Harry some 
pond-lilies, which he had leaned over to 
grasp, and losing his balance had gone into 
the water. In trying to save him, Hegry 
too had gone overboard. He could not 
swim, and, O God of heaven! they both 
were drowned. 

In the clasped hand of my boy, was 
grasped the stem of one fair blossom, — one 
water-lily. In death he still held fast the 
treasure, whose price had been his sweet 
young life. 

After the day when brown and golden 
lo.ks lay so near together on the satin pil- 
low, and the coffin-lid had been shut down 
above those two dear faces, I looked at the 


peas which had been found in the boat, 
undid the wrappings with reverent mo- 
tions, and saw revealed a beautiful chrome 
I had often wished for, and what I had 
wished for much more, a large framed pho- 
tograph of my husband. Henry had left 
them in the city to be framed, Agnes told me 
afterward. They were to have been my 
birthday gifts. 

lam not wholly unhappy. It might have 
been so much more dreadful ! Henry might 
have gone away while the cloud was between 
us, and I never should have been quite at 

ace again. Since God is overhead direct- 
ing all things, I am sure it is best so. | 
have sometimes wished that one of m 
darlings had been spared me, but now I am 
content. 

Nothing can separate me from my hus- 
band long. He is mine in heaven, and my 
life has been so long I may soon go to him. 
Aud as for Harry, I am sure “ papa wants 
him.” 

I wonder sometimes if they will be dif- 
ferent, only as the angels must be different, 
when I see them again. If there will be no 
silver mixed with Henry’s hair,—my own 
is so white, —and if my boy will still be baby 
Harry, or will have grown to man’s statue. 
But it is not an impatient wondering. I 
know, and the knowledge is enough forme, 
that they have qushened in God’s likeness, 
and are “ satisfied.” 


CHARACTER. 


the happiest and proudest pos- 
sessions of a man is his character. It 
usually procures him the honors and rarely 
the jealousies of fame. Like most treasures 
that are attained less by circumstances than 
eurselves, character is a more felicitous rep- 
utation than glory. The wise man, there- 
fore, despises not the opinion of the world; 
he estimates it at its full value; he does 
not rush from vanity, alone, inst the re- 
ceived sentiments of others; he does not 
hazard his costly jewel with unworthy com- 
tty stake. He respects 


‘the Jegislation of decorum. What is the es- 
sence and the life of character? Principle, 
integrity, independence, or, as one of the 
great old writers hath it, “that inbred loyal- 
ty unto virtue, which can serve her without 
a livery.” 


These are strong qualities, that hang not 
upon any man’s breath. They must be 
formed within ourselves; they must make 
ourselves, —indissoluble and indestructible 
as the soyl. If, conscious of these posses- 
sions, we trust tranquilly to time and occa- 
sion to render them known, we may rest as- 
sured that our character, sooner or later, will 
establish itself. We cannot more defeat our 
own object than by a restless and fevered 
anxiety as to what the world will say of us. 

There is a moral honesty in a due regard 
for character which will not shape itself to 
the humors of the crowd. And this, if 
honest, is no less wise. For the crowd nev- 
er long esteems those who flatter it at their 
own expense. He who has the suppleness 
of the somngtane will live to complain of 
the fickleness of the mob. 
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BY EFFIE. 


Jon we blooming flowers and fragrance 
sweet 
orth to the woods our 
With unresisted 
ere blows the blue forget-me- 
flower we love so well. me 


™! name falls softly on our ear, 
ith sweetness ever new; 
Waits back our thoughts on fancy’s wing 
To sunny memories that cli 
Around thy petals blue. 


Unmarked the moments as they flow: 
When seen in light of long ago, 
How precious in our eyes! 
Our yesterdays, too fair to last, ‘ 
Today, when numbered with the past, 
Surpassing bright shall rise. 


Why should we thus regretful sigh 

For sunny pleasures long gone by, 
And — joys forget ? 

or us the sunbeams fall, 

And blooming flowers our hearts enthrall, 
In dewy fragrance set. 


And dearer, sweeter joys are ours 
Than sunlit skies or dewy flowers 
Could e’er to us impart: 
For us the wondrous world of Thought 
Rare gems from every clime has brought, 
Enriching mind and heart. 


For us today, in golden store, 

Nature and Art their treasures pour, 
And love-sweet offerings bring. 

Ah! whisper not of Time’s decay: 


,. Though all of earth must pass away, 


Faith lifts her drooping wing. 


Not in the sunny past our rest, 
Nor present joys shall end our quest 
For full and perfect bliss; 
Revealed alone to Faith’s glad sight, 
our hopes can 
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HOW WE MADE BREAD AT HOME. 


BY MARIA LYDIA WINDSOR. 


JHEN we were first married, my hus- 
band and myself lived with his father 

in a luxurious home, where the question of 
expense was hardly thought of, and the en- 
joyment of all that money could buy came 
as a matter of course. But circumstances 
arose under which we gladly availed our- 
selves of a kind frlend’s offer to occupy for 
a time a small house only twenty miles 
from the city, but three from the nearest 
town and railway station, entailing a lon 
daily walk on my husband and many s 
difficulties in housekeeping for me. 

The owners of Burne Cottage had been 
in the habit of running down to it from Sat- 
urday to me | in the summer and living 
there in a sort of picnic fashion, being wait- 
ed on by an old servant and her husband 
who lived rent free, and cnltivated the gar- 
den for their own profit, selling to their em- 
ployers such vegetables as were wanted, at 
market prices. We adopted the same plan, 
and the husband being old and infirm, Mrs. 
Medger would have had rather more than 
she could manage, had I not assisted her to 
the best of my abilities, which in truth were 
very small. 1 could paint dainty china, sing, 
act charades, and design dados and doyleys, 
but of ordinary domestic work I knew abso- 
lutely nothing. I had to —_ at the very 
beginning, and I could hardly have found a 
more patient teacher. 

It was about a week after our arrival that 
I set about mastering. the mysteries of 
bread-making. 

When I entered the kitchen I found all 
the parapliernalia ready, viz., a large red 

, a hair-sieve, some strong spoons, and a 
ew tins. 

“Will that pan hold enough for our 
week’s consumption, Mrs. edger? I 
thought bread was made in a large wooden 
trough.” 

“Well, ma’am, some people have a wood- 
en kneading iy but I find a pan is just 
as ” if it’s large enough to knead in 
well, without letting the flour drop about, 
and the dough has room to rise. Never 
fear but that pan will hold all we want. | 
reckon half a bushel of flour for five —_ 
will last a week. Though bakers’ bread is 
stale on the third day, it’s your own fault if 
home-made isn’t good and tasty at the 
week’s end. So would the bakers’ be, if 
they made it of the same materials. All 
you have to do is to keep it in a cool, moist 


place, on the stones if you will, or in a well- 
covered pan. Really stale bread can be 
made to taste fresh if moistened with milk 
and put in the oven to warm up, but it must 
be soon eaten. Bless me! I do wonder that 
gentlefolks don’t oftener have their bread 
made in their own kitchens; it’s twice as 
wholesome, sweet, and clean, and for sure 
it’s easy enough.” 

“I am afraid our cooks would say they 


had n’t the time,” I suggest. 


“More shame for ’em then. If it inter- 
feres with their late dinner, let them do it in 
the morning.” 

“ But you see there ’s another difficulty, — 
the oven.” 

“That aced be no difficulty. I like a 
brick oven best, and always feel glad we ’ve 
one in the house; but most kitchen ovens 
will bake a few loaves if wanted, care bein: 
taken that the oven and the flues are 
clean. It’s best to put the bread on tins, 
and if the bottoms get burnt, to set the tins 
on a couple of bricks. I heat our oven with 
wooden fagots a deal cheaper than the coals 
required for an iron one, which makes the 
use of one so expensive.” 

“ How do you know when your oven’s the 
right heat?” 

“Practice makes perfect, and I can tell 
pretty quick, but they do say it’s hot enough 
when you can keep your hand in and count 
pee a You must be sure and clean it out 
well before putting the bread in, and you 
— keep the door shut for half an hour 


_ “It sounds easy enough, Mrs. Medger, as 
you explain the process, but I remember 
when we were traveling about last year ona 
fishing expedition, we had at one or two 
farm-houses some very bad bread, — sour, 
dry, and heavy.” 

“ That’s because people don’t give them- 
selves proper trouble, and are not clean 
enough. Everything ought to be as clean 
as a new pin, — hands, pans, spoons, and all, 
—and when you’ve begun you must go on 
with it. ‘If you leave the dough in the mid- 
dle of kneading, the bread will be heavy, or 
if you let it overwork it will be sour; and 
then you must have good materials, first and . 
foremost good flour. I always have mine 
direct from the miller, and I don’t hold with 
having such very white stuff. Household 
flour is what I get, — seconds, as some peo- 
ple call it; the bread’s better-tasting, but not 
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so white. Anyhow there’s more nourish- 
ment in it.” 

“ Brown bread, do you mean?” . 

“ Oh, no, ma’am, not that; indeed a deal of 
brown bread is often made only of ordinary 
flour with a handful of bran in it. Good 
brown bread should be made of whole meal, 
or with a little oatmeal, barley, or *rye, and 
be kneaded more than the white. There’s 
a great deal in keeping the flour dry. You 
see I’ve put what we are going to use in 
front of the fire; it’s been there for an hour 
or so, for it’s better for it to feel warm and 


dry. It ought to be ground a week or two 
_ before you use it.” 


“You have some nice yeast, I see.” 

“Yes; a bring it me every week in 
the summer, but I can make it keep good 
three weeks in the winter, in cold water, 
changing the water every day. The great 

int is to have it fresh a sweet, or the 

ad is sour; and if too thin the loaf is un- 
wholesome; in this.case a teaspoonful of 
honey or brown sugar will strengthen it. 
Yeast tastes bitter when it first comes; it 
must be washed with cold water and all the 
water taken off the top; the fresher it is, the 
sooner the bread rises. If it is still bitter, 
pop a red-hot coal in .it; but never mix 
warm water with it, for that makes the 

“Can you alwa t yeast here?’ 

“ Most times. use the ba- 
king-powder, nine kitchen-spoonfuls to three 
pounds of flour. The bread made with it 
must be done, off quickly, and only a few 
loaves at a time.” 

“1 ’m all anxiety to begin.” ° 

“And so you shall, ma’am, and I know 

u want to do it all yourself. Here’s the 

then.” 

I had divested myself of cuffs, my sleeves 
were turned up above the elbows, and | was 
wearing a holland apron made originally for 
lawn tennis. Standing in front of the large 
pen, I put in the best part of the flour as 

rs. Medger handed it to me. 

“ Keep it well heaped up around the sides, 
and leave a hole in the middle. That ’ll do 
beautifully. Now I ’ll pour in the quart of 
water and yeast by degrees in the centre. 
Don’t be afraid, ma’am; stir it well up with 
the spoon while I put in the rest of the 
flour. This large teaspoonful of salt must 
be sprinkled outside; if stirred in it some- 
times delays the rising. It would taste all 
the better for a pinch of sugar and a little 
milk with the water, but we will do without 
either today. You ’ve got it to a nice batter. 
The kitchen’s warm, though it’s cold enough 
outside, so itll rise all the better. Well 
leave the spoon standing up in the middle. 
Just sprinkle half a handful of flour on the 
top, and 1’ll lift it near the fire,—not in 
front, or it will be too hot, though it is n’t 


much of a fire, for we ’ve a cold dinner today, 
but it must n’t get too heated on any account. — 
We will leave it with this large cloth I’ve 
doubled four times over the top.” 

“Do you think it’s sure to rise? I may 
not have mixed it 

“ Never fear, that will rise fast enough; if 
it don’t I should have to add a little more 


yeast, or <— some raw potato into it, plac- 
i 


ing it a }ittle nearer the fire, and some peo- 
ple set the pan over boiling water. But I 
am not likely to have that job today. It’s 
beautiful fresh yeast. And it’s well to re- 
member, ma’am, that you want a pint of 
barm, as they call yeast in my country, to a 
bushel of flour. Now you will have plenty 
of time to write the letter you wanted. 

will let you know when it’s time to knead.” 

In about half an hour I was called again 
into the kitchen. There were plenty of 
bubbles to be seen, and the yeast fad work- 
ed most satisfactorily, for the dough had 
risen to the top of the spoon. 

The pan was lifted on to the dresser, and 
a little warm water stirred in, and well flour- 
ing my hands and arms I began the process 
of kneading, as I was duly instructed to do 
with both fists, and which I at first found 
hard work. When, with Mrs. Medger’s as- 
sistance, it was thoroughly done, we covered 
it again with a cloth, and left it for an hour 
and a half to rise for the second time, while 
the oven was preparing. Then turning the 
dough on to the wéll-floured board, we pro- 
ceeded to cut it up with a sharp knife into 
loaves. I always provided my husband 
with sandwiches when he went to town, and 
for this I thought tin bread best; so that 
two pieces of the dough were placed in two 
tins, the inside of which I rubbed with a 
piece of fat ham; the rest we formed into 
cottage loaves,—a large round below, a 
small one above, — indenting the centre with 
the thumb. I watched Mrs. Medger do the 
first, and noted how thoroughly she covered 
her hands with flour as well as the board, 
and how deftly she rounded the two portions 
of the cottage loaf. We also made some 
long loaves (which were slashed across with 
the knife to iasure lightness), for it is more 
economical to have large loaves, though not 
so appetizing. Then | were placed by 
means of a very long-handled shovel, known 
as a peel, one by one in the oven, remaining 
there about an nour, the time required for a 
two-pound loaf in a brick oven. 

1 inquired the best way to tell when the 
bread was sufficiently baked, and was told 
that if a skewer thrust into a loaf came out 
clean it was a sign that it was done, or if 
when the bottom of the loaf was struck it 
resounded audibly, or when a cloud of steam 
came from the oven when opened; but this 
must not be done too soon, or the 
would be heavy. 
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When we took the loaves out, which we 
did when Mrs. Medger’s experienced eye 
told her they were baked enough, she sug- 
gested that pull-bread was a very good ac- 
companiment to cheese. To make it we 
broke one of ‘the cottage loaves in two, 

ulled some rors of the crumb out rough- 
y and put them into the oven again until 

ape a a crisp light brown. 

e had had much conversation as the 
bread-making had proceeded. Mrs. Medger 
told me that some people ut potatoes in 
the bread, two pounds boiled and mashed to 
a bushel of flour. This makes the bread 
cheaper, but it becomes stale much sooner. 
I was particularly cautioned to lay the loaves 
down flat when they came from the oven, or 
the steam soddens them. 

When I became more proficient in the art 
of bread-making, I often put a little sugar 
and a few currants into a piece of the 
dough, and baking it in a tin, thus made a 
a plain wholesome cake. Yeast dumplings, 
too, we soon came to consider a treat on ba- 
king days. They are made with a little but- 
ter and sugar in the dough, which when 
kneaded we divided into small pieces, rolled 
them into balls, and dropped them into boil- 


ing water, allowing them to boil twenty min- 
utes. They are served quite hot and eaten 
with butter and . Great care must be 
taken not to raise the lid while cooking, or 
they become heavy. If one was left, I used 
to cut it in slices and toast and butter it, 
when it proved as good as muffins. 

The breakfast rolls I sometimes made 
were of the simplest. I mixed a little flour 
with yeast and milk, let it rise, and then add- 
ed warm water and salt, mixing them all to- 

ether with two ounces of butter. After it 
nad stood three-quarters of an hour I made 
it up into rolls and baked in a quick oven, 
or just in front of the batch of bread. 
had every encouragement from my hus- 
band, who praised my several etforts in the 
culinary more than I deserved. 

I do not know that the knowledge I have 
acquired with regard to the art of baking 
has in any way interfered with other accom- 
plishments, but I do know that it has con- 
tributed not a little to the general comfort 
of our small household, and I am convinced 
that what is worth knowing at all is worth 
knowing well, and as far as women are con- 
cerned, no domestic knowledge ever comes 
amiss whether they be rich or poor. 


HOW TO MAKE* MISCHIEF. 


care of them. © not let them stir 
without watching. They may do something 
wrong, if you do. To be sure, you never 
knew them to do anything very bad, but it 
may be on your account they have not. 
Perhaps if it had not been for your kind 
care they might have disgraced themselves 
a long time ago. Therefore do not relax 
any effort to keep them where they ought to 
be. Never mind your own business — that 
will take care of itself. There is a man 
passing along — he is looking over the fence 
—be suspicious of him; pernaps he con- 
templates stealing, some of these, dark 
nights; there is no knowing what queerefan- 
cies may have got into his head. 

If you find any symptoms of any one pass- 
ing out of the path of duty, tell every one 
else what you see, and be particular to see a 
great many. It is a good way to circulate 


such things, though it may not benefit your- 
self or any one else particularly. Do keep 
something going—silence is a dreadful 
thing; though it was said there was silence 
in heaven for the space of half an hour, do 
not let any such thing occur on earth—it 
would be too much for this mundane sphere. 

lf after all your watchful care, you cannot 
see anything out of the way in any one, you 
may be sure it is not because they have not 
done anything bad; perhaps in an unguard- 
ed moment you lost sight of them, — throw 
out hints that they are no better than they 
should be, that you should not wonder if the 
people found out what they were after a lit- 
tle while, when they may not hold their heads 
so high. Keep it going, and some one else 
may take the hint, and begin to help you 
along, after a while; then there will be mu- . 
sic in abundance, and everything will work 
like a charm. 
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MISS MORGAN'S PARROT. 


BY JEFF L. HARBOUR. 


WE Miss Polly Morgan’s brother 
Simeon came home from a four years’ 
sea-voyagé, he brought his spinster sister, 
among other things, a large green-and-yel- 
low parrot. 

Miss Polly Morgan was a maiden lady of 
thirty-nine, and it was the desire of her 
heart that she be married and comfortab 
settled down for life before her fortiet 
birthday should dawn, for Miss Polly was 
tired of a life of single-blessedness, and had 
long had ker “cap” set at, Deacon Jediah 
Crane, a widower of ten years’ standing, and 
the possessor of a nice little home and a 
nice sum in the bank. Deacon Crane had 
been paying court to Miss Polly for some 
time, had drank many cups of tea with her, 
had tasted and praised her bread, and ad- 
mired the neat and tidy manner in which 
she kept her house. and had fully made up 
‘his mind to offer himself to Miss Morgan, 
as his housekeeper — who was his first wife’s 
mother — had died and left him utterly alone, 
he having no children. 

Miss Morgan was very much attached to 
Deacon Crane, and next to him she loved 
the parrot her brother had brought her. 
She fell in love with the ugly bird the min- 
ete she saw him, and would spend hours be- 
fore Polly’s cage, calling him by every en- 
dearing name she could think of, but Poll 
was a sullen and ill-mannered bird, and 
would look dreadfully surly, and say “ Shut 

er mouth!” to everything that was said to 


er. 

Polly had been raised on board a large 
ship, and the sailors had teased her so much 
that she was the most sullen and disagreea- 
ble bird living. Her stock of words was 
limited, and was confined to saucy retorts 
and shameful oaths. But Polly said re- 
markably well what little she did say. She 
could scream out “Shut your mouth!” as 
plainly as I'could, and, strange to say, her 
voice was exactly like Miss Polly Morgan’s, 
sharp and shrill. 

Polly was as some people ought to be: 
she never spoke unless she was first spoken 
to. She never uttered any shameful oaths 
unless she was being teased beyond endur- 
ance, and “Shut your mouth!” was all 
she had ever said since she came into Miss 
Morgan’s possession. 

Miss Morgan had owned Polly four 
weeks, but the deacon being away on a visit 
to relatives in a distant State, had never 


seen the bird, and did not know that Miss 
Morgan possessed a parrot. 

As soon as he arrived home he put on his 
“ Sunday best,” and went down to Miss Mor- 
gan’s to speak the words he had determined 
to speak, and ask Miss Morgan to name the 


day. 

—_ Crane had painted and repaired 
his house, and bought some new furniture, 
and all was in readiness for Miss Morgan 
to take possession as soon as she should be- 
come Mrs. Deacon Crane. 

The deacon found Miss Polly in her gar- 
den, busy weeding out her onion bed. It 
was quite late in the afternoon, and the even- 
ing shadows were gathering before they 
started for the house, and the deacon must 
stop to admire Miss Morgan’s marigolds 
and other flowers, and beg a bouquet which 
Miss Morgan graciously gathered for him. 

Then they must stop in the ,grape-arbor 
and eat a few of the great purple grapes 
above their heads, which Miss Morgan in- 
tended to convert, into “sass” for winter use, 
and when they finally reached Miss Mor- 
gan’s kitchen it was quite dark. 

Miss Morgan made a cup of tea for her- 
self and the deacon, and they repaired to 
the sitting-room, and, as a matter of course, 
Miss Morgan left the lamp in the kitchen. 

They sat down very near the table upon 
which Polly’s cage was placed, but it was 
so dark that the half-blind deacon never saw 
the cage and did not know that there was a 

ot in the house. 

“Miss Polly,” began the deacon, as soon 
as they sat down, and Miss or! Morgan 
opened her ears, as did Miss Polly the par- 
rot, who was in a state of high indignation 
at being aroused from her evening nap. 

“ Miss Polly, 1—I” — 

“ Shut your mouth!” 

“Why!” stammered the deacon, “ Miss 
Polly, 1—I”— 

“Shut your mouth, I say!” screeched 
Polly the parrot, while the horror-stricken 
Polly Morgan could only lie back in her 
chair and fairly gasp for breath. 

“Well, Miss Polly Morgan, this is un- 
bearable, and I ” — 

“Shut your mouth!” screamed the 
parrot. 

“Very well, Miss Morgan. I will shut 
my mouth if you desire it. I "Il leave this 
ill-mannered locality, and Miss Polly” — 

“ Shut your mouth, I say!” 
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“Oh, well, I will shut my mouth. I ’ll 
keep it shut, too.” 

“QO Deacon Crane!” gasped Miss Mor- 
gan, as soon as she could recover herself 
enough to speak. Don’t go, deacon. I ’ll 
explain if you will give me the opportunity. 
Lay down your hat and” — 

“ Shut your mouth!” 

This was the last hair that broke the 
camel's back, this was adding insult to in- 
jury, and without another word Deacon 
Crane rushed out of the house, leaving poor 


Polly Morgan in a state of mind bordering 
on frenzy. 

Alas for Miss Polly Morgan! her fortieth 
birthday has come and gone, and she is 
still “Miss Polly Morgan,” but Polly the 
parrot never told another one of her suit- 
ors to “shut your mouth,” for Miss Pcily 
shut the bird’s mouth forever for her imme- 
diately after the deacon left, and transferred 
her affections from the wicked parrot to an 
old yellow cat who could not say “shut your 
mouth.” 


SUNLIGHT FROM SHADOW. 


BY WILLIAM 


** (/*LORIOUS !” exclaimed Kitty Moul- 

ton, dashing in among a party of 

girls who were sewing minute patches of 

right-colored calico into a quilt, and wast- 

ing time and thread sufficient to have pur- 

chased half a dozen more beautiful and more 
serviceable ones. 

But such things were never taken into ac- 
count. The gatherings afforded the best 
—, opportunity for frolic, and “the 

ys” always managed to drop in (accidental- 
ly, of course !) so as to see “ the girls ” home 
in the evening. 

“What is glorious?” questioned May 
Hosmer, scattering the rags in the most pro- 
miscuous confusion, and bounding to her 
feet with sparkling as and flushing cheeks. 

“Why, sugar-making has fairly com- 
menced, and we are all invited over to Maple 
Grove tonight. Won’t that be fun, girls ?” 

It was so voted unanimously. The ex- 
citement of “ sugaring off” instantly divert- 
ed their minds from patch-work, even though 

* the quilt, when finished, was to be presented 
to the minister. But then, it was nearing 
summer, his family would not suffer for 
want of it, and, as Jennie Armstrong pithily 

. put it, “ As it was n’t to cost him anything, 

e could afford to wait.” 

But who was to be invited? A carte 
blanche had been given Kitty Moulton, and 
the momentous question rested more heavi- 
ly than the world on Atlas upon her pretty, 
white, and dimpled shoulders, Yetit was at 
last settled, even to the asking of Alice 
Burnham, at whose name some of the girls 
gave their noses a remarkably vetroussé curl 

cause she was an orphan of unknown par- 
entage, and “ taught music for a living !’ 

“T don’t care a hori about the mystery 
hanging over her birth, or who were her fa- 


H. BUSHNELL. 


ther and mother,” stoutly asserted Kitty. 
“ She is just as nice as she can be, pretty as 
a picture, good as the day is long, always 
reminds me of the “ Sweet Alice, whose hair 
was so brown,” of the song; and, if I go, 
she goes.” 

‘That settled the question. There was no 
disputing the decree, and, when Kitty ran 
over to the humble home where Alice 
boarded, and insisted upon her making one 
of the party, tears came into the meek 
brown eyes, and the low, musical voice pour- 
ed forth eloquent thanks. 

“It was very, very kind in you, Kitty, to 
remember me thus, and it would be a rare 
pleasure; but ” — 

“Not a bit of it!” interrupted Kitty 
warmly, twining her arm— impulsive girl 
fashion — about the slender waist, and mak- 
ing the lips and cheeks rosy with kisses. 
“ And it is you, Alice dear, who will give the 
pleasure.” 

“ But,” continued the girl, and her voice 
faltered and her eyes became misty w 
tears, “I do not think I had better go. 
Some have heretofore objected. I have 
been slighted, and taking me might cause 
you 

“Objected to! The spiteful things! and 
because you are independent and honorable 
enough to support yourself!” 

w No, I do not believe any girl would 
think hardly of me on that account.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Kitty, with wide-eyed 
emphasis, “ you don’t know them. Some 
are mean enough for anything.” 

“It was because of my lonely condition, 
my being a stranger, coming unvouched for 
among you, and” — 

The beautiful eyes became still more flood- 
ed with tears; the head was drooped upon 
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the shoulder of her true friend ; asob choked 
further utterance, and Kitty finished the 
sentence with, — 

“ Because they don’t know all about your 
father and mother, and can’t — our 
affairs and gossip about them. How I do 
hate such miserable vipers!” 

In despite of the sorrowful feelings busy 
with her heart, Alice could not but smile at 
the earnestness of her companion, and gath- 


- ering self-possession answered, — 


“Of my father’s life and death there is 
nothing to be concealed. Every prying eye 
might scan his character in vain for a flaw. 
Of my mother, my poor mother” — 

« There, hush!” exclaimed Kitty, stop- 

ing further revelations with kisses. “I 
faow she was a good woman, or she could 
n't have such a daughter. Don’t tell me 
another word, Alice. I won’t hear it! Get 
ready to go, and let one of the girls ‘slight 
you—if they dare!” And her eyes flashed 
vividly. “1 ll be over after you in an hour.” 

And she ran away from the very confes- 
sion she was “just dying to hear,” as she 
told her mother. : 

“And I am very glad,” was responded, 
“that you acted so nobly, my child. And, 
whatever may have been the sins of the pa- 
rents, I am confident they have left no taint 
upon the daughter. A more modest and 
pure-hearted girl I never knew.” 

“Or more sweet, or more beautiful.” 

“Who is this paragon of perfection and 
loveliness ?” questioned a manly voice, 

“O Charley, I am so glad you have come, 
and just in time to drive us over to Maple 
Grove!” 

And Kitty flew into the arms of her broth- 
er _ returned from the practice of his 
profession in a city. 

“Yes, perhaps, if 1 am to see this prin- 
cess, Kitty,” he laughingly replied. 

“So you shall, and as—who was it, 
Charley, said she ‘is the daintiest darling 
of them all’? So hurry up and get ready.” 

The moon was in its glory of fullness and 
lightness when they started. The air had 
much of summer warmth, and a merrier par- 
ty never was gathered. Kitty had engineer- 
ed the arrangement of the load to her satis- 


faction. Her brother and Alice were seated 


side by side, he driving, but strangely 
oblivious at times to the road, “the rib- 
Lwns,” and the fleet-footed, spirited team, in 

king earnestly down into: the sweet face, 
marking the changing expression, ing 
upon the satin bands and braids of nut- 
brown hair, and endeavoring to read “the 
something” hidden behind the glorious 
eyes. 

“ Charley, where are you going? If you 
can’t drive better, I ’ll take the reins myself.” 

This from Kitty, and with a half laugh he 
gave more attention to the team ; and short- 


ly afterward the little party were dismount- 
—* at Maple Grove to be welcomed joy- 
ously. 

e grand o ove was lighte man 
fires welt boiling ; the air was 
ed with sweets; the girls had found and 
decked themselves with the glossy leaves 
and perfumed blossoms of the trailing arbu- 
tus, and song and laughter was ringing 
everywhere. 

“ Kitty,” said her brother, as soon as he 
could obtain her ear, “who is this Miss 
Alice Burnham, and what is the mystery 
about her?” 

“1 don’t know, and I don’t care. She is 
a darling, and smart and educated, a rare 
musician, and pretty and sweet and good 

“Hold up, Kitty, and get your breath. 
But what is the mystery I hear Chott her?” 

“ Oh, she has no —there is another load, 
and I must go and see who has come.” 

She ran away, leaving her brother to bite 
his lips in vexation, and mutter subdued 
anathemas upon volatile sisters in general. 

But, strangely interested, Charley Moul- 
ton determined to cut the Gordian knot for 
himself. The longing, timid, haunted look 
in the eyes of Alice Burnham had touched 
his heart. He felt as if she stood under the 
shadow of some great sorrow or wrong, and 
his chivalrous spirit awoke and prompted 
him to assist, and, if need be, defend so 
helpless and beautiful a girl. 

e looked for her, but vainly. She was 
not to be found among the merry groups. 
Rap ate off” about the bubbling kettles, 
or dancing in the light of the ruddy fires. 
Her voice was not to be heard rising clearly 
above the others of the singing groups, and 
at last he became satisfied she was not upon 

t might be carrying interest into imperti- 
nence, he knew, to Sodke farther ; but his 
heart prompted himto do so. From various 
whispered remarks he had chanced to over- 
hear, he was outraged at the treatment Alice 
had received from those of her own sex and 
age, and, if but one-half hinted at was true, 
she was no fitting companion for his sister ; 
and, if false, it became the duty of every 
true man to clear her from stain, and defend 
her from the stings of petty jealousy and 
scandal. 

Careful inquiry among the men bringing 
in the juice of the maples, filling the kettles 
and tending the fires, at last elicited infor- 
mation that the girl had been seen wander- 
ing away in the direction of a lonely valley 
bearing the reputation of being haunted, the 
resort of gypsies, and various other things 
of ill-omen. 

Without pausing to consider what a Quix- 
otic expedition he was about to enter upon, 
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Charley Moulton plunged into the woods, 
and took the nearest path to the place of 
destination. Of its general character he 
knew something. That it was a deep cleft 
in the mountain, with a swift brook at the 
bottom ; with nome wooded sides and fan- 
tastically carved rocks; with here and there 
a little level spot, used by the trout-fishers 
for camping. But a building, even the most 
rude hut, he had never heard of being erect- 
ed, and great was his surprise, when he had 
penetrated into its gloomy depths, to see 
standing —sheltered by trees and guarded 
by rocks so as to effectually prevent ap- 
proach, save in one direction—a house, 


-newly painted, and with occupancy proved 


by the surroundings. 

Drawing cautiously near, he peeped from 
the overhanging cliffs, and saw it was a 
strong, one-story, neatly builded cottage, 
with an attempt at flowers and garden in 
front, and evidently woman’s hand had ar- 
ranged the vines that clung to and screened 
it. 

Yet why was it builded in such an out-of- 
the-way place? Who could reside there? 
And what connecting link could there be be- 
tween its inmates and the beautiful, modest, 
refined Alice Burnham? 

And what business had he to attempt to 
unearth the mystery? If the girl who had 
so strongly and strangely interested him had 
taken so much precaution to secure a se- 
cret, what right had he, astranger, with rude 
hands to tear away the veil? The self-pro- 
posed questions were not difficult for one so 
gentlemanly by nature to answer, and he 
was turning back, — ashamed of having tak- 


-en so much upon himself, — when a shriek 


burst upon his ears, so weird, so wild, so 
thrilling as to momentarily cause his heart 
to cease its beatings, and the hot blood with- 
in his veins to chill. 

It was a sound more like that of a tor- 


tured or maddened heart than any utterance: 


ible from human lips; a strange, terri- 

outcry of agony and fear condensed into 
a breath: and, in an instant, all of caution 
and hesitation was forgotten, and Charles 
Moulton swung himself recklessly down the 
rocks at the imminent danger of life and 
limb 


But, even as he stood at the door of the 
lonely habitation, he again paused. 
All was silent. Not a sound betrayed the 


- presence of any one within; the tomb was 


not more noiseless, scarcely less promising 
in living occupancy. He fancied that his 
ears must have deceived him; that the wind 
whistling through some hollow cavern must 
have been tortured into ghastly shrieks and 

ns; saw clearly how intrusion might be 
resented, and once more was retreating, 
when again the cry rang forth with startling 
vehemence, and with it was mingled the 


voice of Alice Burnham in pain, in terror, in 
entreaty ! 

Against the combined force of shoulder 
and foot the door not long resisted. Its 
fastenings gave way, and he stood within the 
one room of the habitation, face to face with 
— he knew not what! 

The windows were tightly closed, and the 
curtains drawn so as to admit no ray of 
light ; and very iittle came through the door 
even in the day, so shaded was it by over. 
hanging rocks and trees, and overhung with 
vines. There was nothing of light or fire, 
and, until his eyes had become accustomed 
to the darkness, he could distinguish noth- 
ing, and stood trembling in every limb as his 
ears were filled with the most horrible jar- 

on, with oaths, frantic yells, groans, prayers 
or mercy,—the commingled sounds of a 
mad-house, with its inmates aroused to fury, 
and one sweet voice thrilling above all oth 
ers in vain pleadings for mercy and protec- 
tion and deliverance ! 

“Miss Burnham! Alice!” he shouted, 
groping his way to the windows, and burst- 
ing open shutter after shutter. 

he gurgling noise as of one — stran- 
gled was his only answer, save a wild, fierce, 
and mocking laugh, that chilled the blood 
and caused his very heart’ to shudder, so 
wild and inhuman were its tones. 

Then through the open casements a flood 
of moonlight streamed in, and he sawa 
struggling mass of humanity, and pressing 
down two others a man hopelessly deform 
ed, but with sinews of an athlete and face of 
a fiend, with long, horny, hairy hand clutch 
ing the throats of the women. One with 
silvered hair, and-the other with long, nut 
brown locks, that were the pride and the 
glory of Alice Burnham! 

Instantly, he became part of the terrible 
struggle. One well-directed and heavy blow 
caused the monster to loosen his deadly 
grasp, and stand glaring upon his assailant 
with gnashing teeth, and eyes flashing fire. 
Then he crouched low, as a wild beast fora 
spring, but the unflinching gaze of Moulton 
caused him to hesitate, to slowly retreat, 
and then bound from the house, climb the 
rocks with more than mortal power, and, 
then, before breath could be drawn, he fell 
headlong with a piercing shriek, and lay 
— in convulsions even at the very 

oor of the cabin. 

Appalled by the suddenness of the move- 
ments, Moulton momentarily hesitated ; and 
the released women had regained their feet, 
and stood looking almost dazed at him. 
But-with the fall from the rocks both rushed 
out of the door, and knelt by the side of 
their would-be destroyer. 

“ He is beyond recovery,” said Moulton, 
joining them and remy a rapid examina 
tion. “As a physician I see speedy death. 
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He lifted the crushed form in his strong 
arms, carried it within, and did all possible 
for comfort. But the life that had been 
wrecked soon ebbed — away; the 

t 


breath went out with a sound between 
laughter and moaning, and the fiendish ex- 
pression changed to one of an almost gentle 
and childlike trust. 

“At last, Heaven be praised! at last!” 
sighed the elder of the females. 

And then, as if an explanation was neces- 
sary, turned to Mouldton, and continued, — 

“It may appear strange to you, sir, that I 
mee at death, but it is a blessing to him. 
Oh, what a relief to me, and what a load 
lifted from the heart of my darling child!” 

“ Mother,” said Alice, wiping away tears 
that could not be kept back, “it is better 
thus. And,—Mr.— Mr. Moulton, you have 
penetrated our secret, and saved our lives!” 

In a few words the story was told. The 
dead man was a distant relation of the hus- 
band of the one and the :father of the other, 
and had, almost in boyhood, saved his life, 
but received injuries that resulted in partial 
insanity. Thus he became a charge upon 
the ae but never, previously, had he 
been in the least dangerous. 


“ And,” concluded the woman, “ we have 
guarded and ministered unto him, ays even 
to the end. But no tongue can tell what 


we have suffered. My child has labored to 


support us, and her young nature been al- 
most crushed. Do you wonder I thank 
Heaven for release? And now’ — 

“ Now,” interrupted Moulton respectfully, 
“leave the rest to me.” 

A few hasty preparations made, he escort- 
ed them to the outskirts of Maple Grove, 
found his sister, gave them into her charge 
with brief explanations and strong cautions, 
procured a carriage, saw them started home- 
ward, and then secured asaistence and cared 
for the dead. 

There was a remarkably quiet funeral the 
following day, and, when all was over, 
Charlies Moulton avoided thanks, and re- 
turned to the city. But, more than ever be- 
fore, love of home appeared to attract him; 
and, before the maples were again clothed 
with leaves, he claimed the fairest bride that 
had ever worn snowy veil and orange blos- 
soms in the village church; and one that 
makes good (to his own mind, at least) the 
words of his sister that she was “ the dain- 
tiest darling of them all!” 


RELATING TO ADELINE. 


* BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS, 


ISS ADELINE STEINWAY, vari- 
ously called “Lina” by her lady 
friends, “ Addie” by herself, and “Ad” by 
her brother, had marshaied her forces in the 
hall, and stood waiting, in a brown traveling 
dress, for the stage-coach. Said forces con- 
sisted of two trunks, one carpet-bag and one 
band-box ; her mother, her brother Ned and 
her cousin, Mr. St. John Walraven. Her 
trunks and her cousin were to accompany 
her; her mamma and her brother were only 
to see her off. 

For Adeline had at last concluded to ac- 
cept her aunt’s oft-repeated invitation to 
visit Willowbrook. On receiving the letter 
of ‘acceptance, Aunt Walraven promptly de- 
spatched St. John (her step-son, and Ade- 
line’s cousin by courtesy) to escort her 
thither. Very stylish and elegant looked 
St. John to Adeline’s eyes. Would she 
have been human, dear maiden reader, had 
she not felt a little proud of her handsome, 
dark-eyed escort? And my young mascu- 


line friend, was not St. John excusable in 
feeling flattered by his office of protector to 
the very prettiest girl he had ever seen? 
Probably Be did not anticipate a very disa- 
greeable experience. during his summer va- 
cation in the country. 

St. John was a lawyer, and his “ shingle” 
hung invitingly before a stylish office in 
“the City.” His legal brethren were wont 
to say of him that “he would make his mark 
yet.” Society said of him that “he was a 
very eligible arti: invite him to your ball, 
Maria.” Rumor—city rumor —said that 
he was affianced to Miss Belle Rafelle, heir- 
ess and leader of fashion par excellence ; 
and that it would be a brilliant match. 

He was decidedly stately and aristocratic 
in society, and had the reputation of being 
something of a Diogenes. He was nothing 
of. the sort, and society would hardly have 
known him for its pet “lion” could it have 
seen him in his father’s house at Willow- 
brook, where he spent his summer vacations. 
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Society never ventured to intrude upon him 
there without a special invitation, which it 
did not often get. 

He was not at all d and stately to 
Adeline; he exerted himself to his utmost 
to pose her, and by the time they reached 
Willowbrook, she was convinced that there 
was not a more amiable and interesting 
young man to be found. In the bright, 

ief, romantic weeks that followed, St. 
Jobn gave her no cause to modify that 
opinion. Mortal cousin could not have 
been more gallantly attentive, more delicate- 
ly deferential; and we all know how gallant 

ese young gentlemen cousins can be. 

St. John found it no hard task to enter- 
tain this pretty, trusting, unsophisticated 
Adeline. In the long summer days, he was 
seldom absent from her side. She was 
fond of boating. He hada - skiff, and 
understood its management. She did not 
ride. He gave her lessons. She played on 
the sweet-toned little piano, and he sat half 
the day in the wide parlor, listening to her 
simple ballads, and thinking how much 
sweeter they were than Bell Rafelle’s scien- 
tific opera music. In the warm evenings, 
they sat on the veranda and sang duets and 
talked poetry; and in the cool ones they 
strolled away together along the banks of a 
winding little river, or off through the dim, 

rfumed old woods, the glory of Willow- 


rook. 

He called her “ Addie,” the abbreviation 
of her name which suited her best: it was 
“Cousin Addie,” at first, but the prefix was 
soon dispensed with, on his part; though 
Adeline still called him “Cousin St. John” 
long after she had ceased to regret that 
their cousinship was only nominal. She 
never dreamed of such a possibility as fall- 
ing in love with St. John Walraven; and to 
do him justice, he did not dream of it him- 
self until the mischief was wrought. He 
only knew that it was pleasant to see her 
beautiful face light up with such flatterin 
pleasure in his presence; he knew that all 
the good in his nature was called out by 
constant association with her pure nature, 
and he might have been a better man for it; 
. only if he bad, these facts would never have 
been recorded. 

Adeline fell in love with him, of course; 
and he found it out, —not of course, for in 
such a case, the latter event is not by any 

means so inevitable as the former. But 
Adeiine was more natural and less wise 
‘than the majority of her sex, and had not 
the art to conceal it. So St. John found it 
out, and was pleased and flattered ; he would 
have loved her, if he could have done so 
conveniently and made it to his interest. 
Not being capable of real love, he did his 
best to make a pretense of it. He never 
told Adeline in so many words that he loved 


her, but his conduct gave her to understand 
it; and she; simple girl, took it on trust, as 
many agirl has done before, and many will 
do again. 

Adeline’s stay at Willowbrook was within 
a few days of its close, when she received a 
letter from her one city correspondent, 
which letter contained the following impor- 
tant bit of gossip : — 

“ And the match of the season is said to 
be pending. The parties are Miss Rafelle, 
head of the Zom, and that brilliant young 
lawyer, St. John Walraven. You knowhim, 
of course; I understaed that he is a sort of 
connection of yours.” 

Adeline turned very pale, and looked up 
in a frightened way at St. John, who was 
stretched out on the cane settee of the veran- 
da, reading a little and watching her much 
more. He smiled back at her, over his 
book, and inquired what was the matter. 

“Something about you,” said Adeline, 
blushing. “Is it true, St. John,” —she too . 
had dropped the cousinly prefix, — that you 
are engaged to Miss Rafelle ?” 

“ Not a word of it!” laughed St. John, 
with perfect nonchalance. 

He knew that it might be true, and intend- 
ed that it should; but Adeline was satisfied, 
and her heart grew very light. 

St. John was a great rascal, you think? 
Granted; but he was a very respectable and 
highly lar one, and the class is so nu- 
om that it is best not to be too particu- 
ar. 

Adeline went home at the time she had 
intended: she would have lengthened her 
visit if St. John had added his entreaties to 
her aunt’s; but he didn’t. It was almost 
time for him to go back to the city, and so 
his summer flirtation might as ih tenn to 
an end. He would have liked to continue 
it, but it was not prudent. 

He escorted Adeline home, and was emi- 
nently cousinly; the next day he took an 
leave of her, and re- 
turned to Willowbrook, thence to the city. 

Miss Rafelle welcomed back her admirer, 
and in another week or so St. John could 
not have said, with truth, that he was not 
engaged to her. 

For just two months Adeline Steinway 
believed implicitly in St. John Walraven. 
Then she began to wonder why he did not 
write to her; then to wonder if, on the 
whole, he had acted very honorably toward 
her; then to think he had not; and then to 
be miserable. 

Then she received from her aunt the news 
of St. John’s marriage to Miss Rafelle; and 
then she began to be sensible. You will 
observe that people in love always begin to 
be sensible after they have tried everything 
else. Adeline displayed her good sense by 
setting St. John down as a contemptible fel- 
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low, and — not forgetting him; these affairs 
are never forgotten — but remembering him 
as a warning; a sort of mental guide-post, 
to point her away from Such mistakes in the 
futuie. Not that she found it easy to live 
down all the humiliation and regret and 
pain which came with the memory of that 
summer; or that the wound, when it was 
healed, left no scar. It was hard and bitter, 
but Adeline had a deal of inherent resolution 
and firmness in her nature, which needed 
just this trial, perhaps, to bring it out. 

So Adeline conquered, as firmness and 
decision are bound to do. She was never 
just the same girl that she had been, before 
that visit to Willowbrook; but she was vast- 
ly improved in strength of mind. 

A couple of years later, Ned Steinway 
came home from somewhere “out West,” 
where he had mining interests, and brought 
a friend with him, — Mr. Paul Creston. 

This Paul Creston was no “lion;” no ris- 
ing young lawyer; no elegant ornament of 
metropolitan ball-rooms ; no particular prod- 
igy in anything. He was an honest, true- 
hearted young man, with “ principles ” and 
rather old-fashioned notions of honor and 
manliness withal. He had also a fair share 
of good looks, and a substantial amount of 
“ property.” 

This honest young man from the West 
fell in love with Adeline. He confided the 
fact to brother Ned, who, full of enthusiasm 
for his friend, sought out his sister, told her 


the story, and advocated Paul’s cause so 
vigorously that Adeline, with a shy smile 
creeping about her mouth, promised to 
“think of it.” p 

Her ruminations on the subject were so 
effectual that she was not long in arriving 
at a conclusion whereby P. Creston’s 
heart was gladdened. 

Now, for a romantic ending. I suppose 
St. John Walraven ought to become a wid- 
ower, seek out Adeline, confess how his 
marriage with Miss Rafelle had been an act 
of mad infatuation, hastily consummated 
and bitterly repented, and how Adeline had 
been his only true love, sue for forgiveness, 
and be crushed with the information that 
she was engaged to Paul Creston. 

But this is designed to be a strictly vera- 
cious chronicle, and no such thing happened. 
St. John lived and prospered, and so did his 
wife. He is quite a famous lawyer, is still 
handsome and elegant; and Mrs. Walraven 
is still the fon. 

But away out in the far, far West, there is 
a happy home, where Adeline Creston lives 
out a woman’s best and noblest Ilfe; and if 
she ever thinks of St. John Walraven, it is 
only to compare him with Paul, and thank 
God for the experience which enables her 
the better to appreciate so true a man as he 
who calls her wife. 


The above is a correct and full statement 
of the facts relating to Adeline. 


CHAPTERS ON PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


BY ELEANOR 


I’. has been said that nearly all varieties 
of flowers sleep during the night. Man 
lants are so sensitive that they fold their 
eaves during a thunder-shower. The dan- 
delion opens its golden eyes at sunrise and 
closes its leaves at dark. The daisy opens 
to meet the first beams of the god of day, 
from whence it derives its name, “day’s 
eye.” The crocus, tulip, and many others 
close their blossoms at twllight. The clo- 
ver does not open its leaves until after sun- 
rise, and the night-blooming cereus begins 
to expand its superb, sweet-scented blos- 
soms in the pas , it is in full bloom at 
midnight, and closes at'dawn, not to re- 
open. The pond-lily shuts its pure, white 
leaves at night, emitting a delightful fra- 
* gtance at dawn, unlike the former. 
* — The habits of plants are peculiar, and well 
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repay those who have time to devote to this 
interesting study. Their colors and hues 
are also changed by soil and fertilizers. 
The yellow primrose if planted in a rich 
soil will turn to be a brilliant pore 
opens during the evening and early morning, 
when it makes a brilliant exhibition. There 
has recently been discovered in Colorado, 
a beautiful species of this plant, rose-colored 
and bearing large double flowers strongly 
resembling the Auriculum, which promises 
to bacome one of the finest known when im- 
proved. By placing pulverized charcoal 
about the roots of roses, dahlias, and petu- 
nias, great brilliancy will be added to their 
hues. 

The soil should be kept constantly moved 
by the aid of a small trowel and rake: this 
produces moisture and relieves the plants, 
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from the ill effects of hot and dry weather. 
The sweet violets are among the most beau- 
tifal of our plants for garden-beds. There 
are many varieties, among which are the 
King of violets, of dark violet color, which 
will grow almost anywhere in ‘rich soil. 
The Queen of violets, blush-white and 
with large double flowers. The Giant and 
Ozar have double blossoms with a long 
stem, which makes them convenient for ar- 
ranging in vases. The gem of violets is the 
N eapolitan, remarkably sweet scented, with 
pale blue flowers, ind well adapted for in- 
door culture. 

A small cluster of these charming blos- 
soms interspersed with a spray of mignon- 
nette, a rose-bud or two, and a branch of 
verbena placed upon the toilet or break- 
fast table, serve to remind us of the bless- 
ings which our Father has scattered with a 
lavish hand, and cast a glow of beauty over 
the plainest surroundings. 

For showy bedding plants the Gladiolus 
is pre-eminent; they are of every conceiva- 
ble tint, from a delicate salmon or pale rose 
to a brilliant scarlet and dark crimson, with 
every color so charmingly blended that they 
present a most beautiful and attractive ap- 
pearance in the garden, blooming in tall 
spikes from one to three feet in height, and 
are usually grown in masses. The bulbs 
should be planted about six inches apart in 
rows : in the fall they may be taken up and 
dried and preserved for planting the follow- 
ing®eason. 

Among the most beautiful varieties are 
the De “Lamarch, a large, brilliant flower, 
tinted with scarlet and orange, stained with 
white. The Eugenia, with large, rosy-white 


flowers, shaded with rose and violet; also 
the Queen Victoria and Sappho. These 
plants are much nog in decorations and are 
great favorites with the florists and all loy. 
ers of the flower-garden. 

For summer annuals we have the white 
candytuft, pretty in masses, the sweet pea, 
also the portulaca with its bright, variegated 
flowers, blossoming through the autumn 
months, and the asters, remaining with us 
until the cold breath of winter is heralded 
by the approach of the frost-king; one of 
the finest of this class is the large-flowered 
Imbrique, or Perfection, in twelve colors, 
flowers very large and beautiful.- 

The latest caprice is to sow bedding 
Cs of brilliant hues in designs of grace- 
ul form, as crosses, triangles, and crowns, 
Anchors are also a beautiful and favorite 
style for sowing any dwarf variety, of which 
there are so many well adapted. For bor- 
dering, the bronze and blue-white plants are 
very handsome. 

In climbing plants, we have many beauti- 
ful varieties. Their elegant grace is unsur- 
passed, while their delicate tendrils cover 
rocks, arbors, and balcony, with a mantle of 
beauty. Among the more delicate are the 
Cypress vine, with such delicate blossoms, 
foliage: its colors are scarlet, 
white, and rose. here is also the Maderia 
vine, with beautiful light-green foliage, an 
excellent climber, with sweet-scented flowers, 
blooming in ravines, suitable for out or in 
door siete. The Wisterias are of beauti- 
ful foliage, and free bloomers, covering trel- 
lis or balcony in a short time. There are 
but a few of this numerous and desirable 
class of plants. 


OLD MAIDS. 


T is often honorable to be an old maid. 

A writer very properly rebukes those 
who laugh at old maids. In most cases 
when a woman does not marry, it is her 
own decision. She has met no one whom 
she could love, or she has had orphaned sis- 
ters and brothers who require her care, or 
there has been some other worthy and of- 
ten heroic motive. “ Yes! that same old 
maid you were just now making fun of is as 
much above you, both morally and mentally, 


as the lark that springs on eager wings to. 


hail the morn is above the loathsome bat 
who shuns the _ of day, and chooses 
rather the dark, p cellar, and the un- 


wholesome air of the dungeon, and there 
flutters its useless life away, without carin 

that there is light and beauty beyon 

Marry for a home! Marry to escape the rid- 
icule of being called an old maid ! How dare 
you, then, pervert the most sacred institu 
tion of the Almighty by becoming the wife 
of a man for whom you can feel no emotions 
of love, or respect even, and who cares no 
more for you than he does for his horse, or 
his ox, or his dog, or any other article of 
property that ministers to his comfort or his 
pleasures?” This, we grant, is strong lan- 
gu But is it too strong? Is not every 
word of it true? 
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“Tt never Rains but it Pours.” 


THE DAWN OF LOVE. 


BY TONY. 


NEWNESS, a sweetness, a tender emotion, 
Grows rich in each bosom, and brightens the eye, 
When all the fond treasures of life’s pure devotion ‘ 
Are born in the heart of man, never to die. 


The future seems brighter, the earth’s blessings dearer, 
The hope of tomorrow fonder to all, : 


When in the first dawn of a love growing nearer 
its radiant beams on the blessed mortsl fall. 


Faris, N.Y., January, 1880. 


Its woes and its griefs, with its fast-falling tear, . 

Grows purely and saintly when the glad tomorrow 
Sees with its pleasures so tender appear. 


Away, all of sadness, all weeping and grieving! 
The message of love in the jn will lighten 
All woes of the past with a tender relievin 


All shadows of fear in the “day coming” bright. 


“IT NEVER RAINS BUT IT POURS.” 


BY ADA F. STRICKLAND. 


AROSE that mornin: 

weight on my heart. The 15th of Nov- 
embe*, and my nineteenth birthday! One 
little year ago, and how different had been 
my feelings and circumstances. Then, it 
dawned bright and beautiful as a mornin 
in June. 

inst the windows, and the lowering 
— looked as though God had forgotten 
his promise, and a second deluge was upon 
us. Then, I arose with a song on my lips, 
and ran down to meet the loving —- 
of father and sister, and, after a while, the 
fond, written greeting of my absent prom- 
ised husband, Now, this dreary rain was 
beating on the graves of father and sister, 
and my lover had deserted me in my sorrow. 
Then, I was the petted child of fortune, not 
knowing or caring whence came all the bless- 
ings that surrounded me. Now, I was an 
ill-paid teacher in a country school, that 
hardest of all ways by which a woman can 
earn her daily bread. 
my heart was heavy within me ? 

“It never valns Oo it pours,” I said aloud, 
as | walked to the window after breakfast, 
and looked out at the dreary scene, wonder- 
ing how on earth I was ever to get over the 
mile and a half that lay between me and the 
school-house. . 

“Mebbe you ’ll find that is so in more 
ways than one, Miss Agnes,” said a quiet 
voice behind me; and my hostess, a plain, 
hard-working woman, but one whose face 
shone with the grace of goodness and truth, 
laid her hand upon my shoulder. “ You 
think your troubles have all come at once 


with a heavy 


ow, a cold, heavy rain dashed: 


Is it a wonder that. 


now. Mebbe the 
same way after a while.” 

I turned ungraciously away with, — 

“ But, Mrs. Morgan, the joys came all to- 
gether long ago, and there is nothing but 
trouble to come now.” 

I really believed it then. 

Ten minutes later, 1 was facing the wind 
and rain with my waterproof wrapped close- 
ly about me, my feet sinking deep in the 
sodden leaves, and the bare limbs above 
shaking down sudden showers upon me. 
I had one little ray of comfort. The night 
before I had been seized with a wise fore- 
thought, and had carried in wood and split 
kindlings for my morning fire. 

“ At least, I shall not have to plod around 
in the rain after that!” I thought. 

But alas and alas! I had forgotten that 
the neighborhood “Grange” met at my 
school-house on the second Saturday in 
each month, and, when I entered the ,de- 
serted building, not a trace of my wood and 
kindling could be found. Those great, 
sturdy men had coolly appropriated it, and 
brought in not one stick to replace it. 

I was too a now to cry, but, instead, I 
rang the first bell viciously, and ‘went back 
in the rain. For an hour | labored with 
that fire ; and, when at last the feeble flame 
was struggling into existence, the children 
were coming in, chilled, wet, and cross. I 
was in no mood to soothe them, and it is no 
wonder the room was soon in an uproar. 

“ Oh that day, that dreadful day!” Can 
I ever forget it? From the very beginning 


things went wrong. 


will all come the 
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I usually opened school with a song. But 
this morning we were so late | proceeded 
immediately to business. The “a, b, c,” 
class had all forgotten their books, and 
printing letters on the board was not inclad- 
ec among my accomplishments. But | 
must make an effort, as Mrs. Chick says, 
and | did, though I fancied I detected an 
“audible smile” among the older scholars. 
All the reading classes had harder lessons 
than usual, and their tongues tripped and 
stumbled over the big words until my brain 
whirled, and I didn’t know right from 
wrong myself. The geography class had 
gotten the wrong lesson, and had to be sent 
to their seats in disgrace. 

The arithmetic class, always my bane, 
was worse today than ever. One va- 
ting big boy had brought in a “sum,” which 
he said his big brother “knowed would 
stald the teacher.” I “knowed” it, too, as 
soon as I looked at it, for there was never 
another like it. It must have been the sole 
production of un brother’s massive in- 
tellect. I gave it < to him, saying I had 
not time to look at it now. But he 
away with an air that said very 


ut it 
plain y, “1 


knowed I could stald the teacher.” 

At last, for there must be an end to all 

things, the weary day wore to a close; and 

through mud and wind and rain I made my 

way back to yo boarding-house, if possible, 
e 


more miserable than when I left. But | 
still had one hope left. Part of my misera- 
ble earnings, that should have gone for 
dress, | had invested in literature, by sub- 
scribing for my favorite magazines. 

This was the day for them to come. If 
only any one had gone to the office! I hard- 
ly dared ask the question, and, when “no” 
was given for an answer, I sank back in the 
corner of the fireplace, faint, and sick at 
heart. 

“ How long was this to last?” I asked my- 
self. “Until I was a poor, forlorn old maid, 
as were most schoolma’ams of whom I had 
knowledge, or would God mercifully give 
me a resting place in the earth?” I added 
miserably. 

My musings were interrupted by a stamp- 
ing of feet at the door. It was only Tom, 
the “hired hand,” a mischievous, prank- 
playing boy of sixteen, who kept the house 
in a stir whenever he was in it. He came 
in with a bang and a rattle that jarred terri- 
bly on my aching head, and sat down on the 
opposite side of the fire, to dry his feet and 
wait for supper. I usually paid very little 
heed to his actions, and still less now, for I 
was in no mood for jokes; but I remember 
his looking at me with a curious light in his 
blue eyes as he sat down. 

er from some unknown source, a 
package fell in my lap. Another and anoth- 
er followed, and there lay my expected but 


unhoped-for magazines, in all the glory of 
fresh print and uncut leaves. 

“() Tom,” I cried hysterically, “ you ve 
been to the office!” 

“Well, I ’ve been close there,” he said 
with a laugh. “Thought you 'd need some 
thing to cheer you up tonight.” 

“T am so much obliged, Tom,” I said 
and a little remorsefully, for.I 

new the long, muddy trip to the office had 
been taken solely to please me. 

Then | proceeded to the ins 
treasures with a stran 
Directly, I was arou 
Tom. 

“Don’t you never git no letters, Miss 
Agnes ?” 

“ No,” I answered, “there is no one to 
write to me, Tom.” . 

“ There ha’n’t, ha’n’t there? Well, what 
has this got your name on it for?” 

And a big yellow envelope landed on the 


m: ines. 
Who 


ction of m 
ly lightened heart, 
by a question from 


hat on earth could it mean? 
could be writing to me? With tremblin 
fingers I tore it open, recognizing the hand- 
writing of my father’s lawyer; and then | 
sat in speechless amazement, while the 
hum of voices around me, the crackling of 
the fire, and the clatter of knives and forks 
and plates as they were placed upon the ta- 
ble, all seemed like noises heard in a dream. 
They had thought everything was lost to 
me, but now they found that my poor father 
was wiser and kinder than they knew. 


- Years before his death he had irrevocably 


deeded the dear home-place to his daugh- 
ters, —alas that one is under the sod! — and 
had also effected an insurance on his life for 
their benefit, for what seemed to me now an 
immensely large sum. I didnotfaint. I shed 
no tears. But it seemed to me I should 
die if somebody did n’t speak and break the 
trance that held me. Of course it was Tom 
who did speak, fumbling in his pocket as he 
did so. 

“It seemed to me,” he said comically, 
with a grin all over his face, “that there 
was a little white feller along o’ the big yal- 
ler one ; but I should n’t be a mite surpri 
if I ’d lost it. Miss Morgan, there’s a darn- 
ed big hole in my pocket. No, here’s t’ oth- 
er one.” 

And into my lap it fluttered, sweet mes- 
senger of hope and peace and joy. I knew 
this handwriting, too, but before I had read 
the first line the happ , blessed tears so 
blinded my-eyes I could scarcely read the 
rest. 

But I read enough to know that my Har- 
old still loved me. He had but now reach- 
ed America, had forced my address from 
the only person beside the lawyers who 
knew it, — my old nurse. He had never re- 
ceived my letter, in which I told him of my 
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troubles, and, in my foolish, 
told him if he wished to be released from 
our engagement not to answer. Alarmed 

my silence, he hastened home. And now 
the letter said, — 

“ My little storm-beaten bird may prepare 
to fold her wings and rest, for I am coming. 
Perhaps I will be with you as soon as this 
letter.” 

Just as I finished, Mrs. Morgan’s light 
touch fell on my shoulder. 

“It never rains but it pours,” she said, 

uating the magazines and letters in my 

p; “ What did I tell you, Miss Agnes? 
It’s allers so.” 

I did not repulse her this time, but, turn- 
ing impulsively, kissed that toil-worn hand ; 
and, as we were alone, | told her just what 
joy had been brought into my desolate life, 
and she mingled her tears of joy with mine. 
Then the rest came trooping in to supper, 
Tom among them. But, before we took 
our seats, he said, — 

“ Miss Agnes, ef I was you 1 ’d into 
the parlor and ask that long-legged feller I 
tuk in there just now ef he won’t have a 
bite. He looks powerful peaked and white, 
but he said he did n’t want anything ony to 
see Miss Agnes.” 


I stopped not to parley or ask questions, 
but it seemed to me my feet had wings as I 
flew along the long porch that separated the 
kitchen from what Tom called the parlor. 

* But my light steps must have been heard 
within, for ere I reached the door it was 
opened, and the next moment the “poor, 
storm-beaten bird ” was indeed at rest, clasp- 
ed close in the strong arms that were to be 
her abiding place forever. 

I took him in to supper, and introduced 
him proudly to all the family, not excepting 
Tom, whose homely features were forever 
glorified to me by the happiness he had 

rought me. He did not even discompose 
me when he asked in a loud whisper, as 
soon as Mr. Morgan had finished asking a 
blessing, “ef that wa’ n’t my bo.” 

Well, the school was dismissed next day 
with presents for all, not even excepting the 
big boy who so glorified that he had “ stald- 
ed the teacher.” 

There was a quiet little wedding at the 
farmhouse that night, in which Tom offici- 
ated as “ best man,” ahd the bride was given 
away by dear Mrs. Morgan, upon whose 
quiet pathway I pray God may pour down 
blessings, even as bright as those which 
daily fall upon mine. 


“SMITH’S FOLLY.” 


BY ARLO BATES. 


CHAPTER I. 


¢ S° you mean to break our engagement? 
You do not mean to become my 
wife?” 

“Why can you not be reasonable, Paul? 
When will you be able to have awife? Am 
I unkind to tell you the truth? Can you 
give up the comforts you have been accus- 
tomed to, and ” — 

“J do not understand,” the young man 
interrupted. “Since when did you begin 
to think of allthis? Have you just discov- 
ered that I am poor? Did n’tI tell you all 
that before we became engaged?” ° 

“Yes,” Edith Sutcliffe answered, “ but 
then I did not understand what it meant, I 
had never known anything about poverty.” 

“ But now you have tried it and balance it 

la chandelle, 
ow what love 


with love, — /e jeu n’en vaut 
1 suppose; if indeed you 

means.” 
“Paul,” she said, the tears streaming 
her face, “I never loved you more 


than I do at this moment; and I cannot give 
you better proof of it than by refusing to 
spoil your life for you. What sort of a poor 
man’s wife should I make? Have I ever 
been taught anything but miserable, half- 
learned accomplishments? I don’t want to 
be poor! oh, I cannot be poor! I hate it! 
I hate it!” 

“ But ” — he began. 

“So do you,” she interrupted, ‘‘ you do 
very well now on your salary, but it is a 
very different thing to have a helpless lady- 
wife, and maybe a family on your hands.” 

“]T know I am not able to do for you what 

ou desire, Edith,” Paul said slowly in a 
ow voice; “but I had thought that while we 
were waiting for fortune we need not be 
miserable if we -¢- be together. At least 
for me a crust with you would be more than 
a feast alone or with any one else in the 
whole world.” . 

“ At first maybe,” she returned, “ but that 
does n’t last. The amount of love nece: 
to make crusts palatable as a steady diet 
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too great a drain to be endured by the affec- 
tions of the best of us. I cannot bear to be 
poor, Paul! It is so much worse for a wo- 
man than for a man; you don’t know how 
we have lived since father failed. We go 
nowhere, we see nobody, and we have a: 
ing. It is too horrible !” 

But I do not see how casting me off bet- 
ters things.” 

A blush swept over her face, and with it a 
new light flashed through Paul’s mind. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “I see now. Mr. 
Spanswick has money enough in all con- 
science, if he has n’t anything else. The 
old, miserly death’s-head !” ; 

“Mr. Spanswick is father’s friend,” she 
said, “and it is not in the best taste to 
abuse him in this house.” 

“I only said the truth; but if you have 
made love to him, the old ghost is not to 
blame. The women who are ready to sell 
themselves for money can usually find dupes 
enough to buy.” 

“Qh, it is manly of you to insult me be- 
cause I cannot defend myself. Have you 
any right to twit me about Mr. Spanswick 
when everybody talks of your attention to 
Helen Clive?” 

“ Nobody need have talked if- you would 
have acknowledged our engagement,” he 
answered ; and notwithstanding his grief it 
did flit through his mind that Helen Clive 


might yet be the means of humiliati 
Edith. 


“Don’t you see now that I was in the 
right?” she asked. “It would make no end 
of talk if people knew we had been engaged 
and broken it off.” 

“But we have n’t,” he retorted. 
not at least.” 

“] have then,” she said. 


have 


CHAPTER II. 


UL WEST strode from the home vf 

Edith Sutcliffe, with anger and jealousy 
consuming him. He was of French descent, 
and his blood was never over-cool. His pas- 
sion for his betrothed had become a part of 
his very being, and ft was not strange that, 
when cast off by her, his fiery nature began 
to long for revenge. 

The young man was without immediate 
family connection, his parents having left 
him, their only child, an orphan in his boy- 
hood. He had come to the city of Essex- 
ville while yet a lad, his small patrimony 
sufficing for his education. He was now at 
the age of four and twenty, book-keeper in 
the Essexville National Bank, slowly work- 
ing his way toward promotion and fortune. 
For a year and a half he had been engaged 
to Edith Sutcliffe, the belle of Essexville 
society, and the daughter of a wealthy man- 


ufacturer. Soon after the betrothal Mr 
Sutcliffe was overtaken by a disastrous fail- 
ure, which left him completely at the mercy 
of his creditors. One of the chief of these 
was Mr. Ezekiel Spanswick. 

Mr. Spanswick was a self-made man who 
wr the fact everywhere, quite need- 
essly indeed, since his innate vulgarity suf- 
ficiently indicated a low origin. 4 illness 
of Mr. Sutclifie’s, which confined him to the 
house, had been the occasion of frequent 
visits on the part of his creditor, and in this 
way the old millionnaire had met Edith. 
Having seen her, he offered to purchase her 
hand in the usual fashion in which such 
bargains are conducted. Not in plain Eng- 
lish saying, of course, “I will pay so muc 
for this damsel;” but requesting the honor 
of her hand as being a man able to do thus 
and thus for the lady herself, and thus and 
thus for her family. Although Edith at first 
resisted and bewailed the severity of her lot, 
she was far too sensible not to see the ad- 
vantages of the proposal ; and when she dis- 
missed Paul she was already promised to 
his rival. 

The girl was not heartless, and such love 
as she was capable of she gave to Paul 
West. Just now, however, she was strug- 
gling in the unaccustomed grasp of poverty. 
She magnified and misjudged the evils of 
her situation, which in the reality was suffi- 
ciently painful. All her life accustomed to 
having her most whimsical caprice indulged, 
nurtured in luxury, anda leader among her 
companions, it was true as she told Paul 
that she was wholly unfit for a life of pover- 
ty. She deceived herself into thinking that 
it was chiefly upon her lover’s account that 
she'dreaded a union with him. She was too 
self-centred, too much accustomed to think 
first of herself, properly to weigh his dis- 
comfort against her own. On the one hand 
was Mr. Spanswick and wealth, on the other 
Paul West and poverty: it was a foregone 
conclusion that the latter must give way. 

The discarded suitor walked about for an 
hour, his excitement somewhat cooling un- 
der the influence of the drizzling rain which 
was falling, and the bitter wind which swe 
through the valley into which Essexville 
nestled in its earlier days, although now ex- 
tending upon the highlands above. It was 
nearly midnight when he found himself at 
the door of Mrs. Clive, the widow lady with 
whom he boarded. To his vexation he dis- 
covered that his latch-key was not in his 

cket, and remembered that his key-ring 
ay up-stairs upon his desk. Helen Clive 
herself opened the door in answer to his 
ring, the servant having retired. 

“Mr. West,” she exclaimed, “ have you 
been in the water? You look like a drown- 
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rather ungraciously. “ These February rains 
chill a man to the marrow.” 

“You must get off those wet clothes at 
once,” she said, with a pretty assumption of 
matronliness. “I ‘ll send you up some- 
thing hot to take by the time you are ready 
for it. 

Paul went to his room if no happier, at 
least a shade less miserable. To a man 
smarting under the slight of one woman 


» nothing is more soothing than to be treated 


with anything like consideration by another. 
As Paul sipped the hot whiskey-punch 
Helen sent up to him, he reflected with 
much interest upon the maker. A certain 
philosopher has observed that nothing is 
more likely than that a man disappointed in 
one love affair should plunge into another. 

“By Jove!” Paul meditated, “ Helen is 
worth a dozen of Edith at heart, I believe ; 
and indeed she looked very pretty tonight. 
At least it will do no harm to flirt with hera 
little, just to show Edith that I am not bro- 
ken-hearted, confound her!” 

And thus having resolved to amuse him- 
self with edged tools, he retired to a sleep 
sound if not unhaunted by troubled dreams. 


CHAPTER III. 


ETWEEN Helen and Paul there al- 

ready existed a pleasant fmendship. 
They played .chess together, read often the 
same books, and naturally were thrown 
much together. Whatever Helen may have 
suspected of Paul’s relations to Miss Sut- 
cliffe, she knew no more of the facts of the 
case than the world in general. He was 
not one inclined to talk over his private af- 
fairs, least of a'l when his feelings were con- 
cerned. He felt for Helen a frank friendli- 
ness, being a little kinder because he had 
reason to suspect that her brother Charles 
was not always so; but there had never 
been an exchange of confidence between 
them. In the days following his dismissal 
by Edith, however, Paul became more atten- 
tive to Miss Clive. He invited her to vari- 
ous places of amusement; ard one day 


,when a sudden snow-storm had provided a 


chance for late sleighing he took her to 
drive. He lingered in the parlor evenings 
for chess, or to read aloud. He and Helen 
sang duets by the old piano, which had been 
a fine upright in those “ better days,” which 
are the essential past of beasling-hesse 
mistresses. 

Through it all, however, he was secretly 
conscious that he was playing a part; and 
as ~~ by day the conviction forced itself 
upon him that what was sham with him 
was earnest with Helen, his conscience be- 
gan to trouble him sorely. He hesitated 
and debated, and as surely as if he had 

23 


been the woman in the proverb, hesitating 
he was lost. . 

Matters were brought to a crisis in a sin- 
gular way. He had from time to time heard 
rumors of Mr. Spanswick’s frequent visits 
to Edith, but had resolutely kept himself 
from inquiring for them. One morning the 
cashier of the bank said to him, — : 

“How ’s this, West? I thought you were 
sweet on Miss Sutcliffe, and now they say 
she is going to marry old Spanswick.” 

“1 sweeton her?” Paulreturned. “Why, 
man, I ’m engaged to Miss Clive.” 

The words were spoken before he com- 
prehended their import, but once spoken 
could not be recalled. All day he went 
about with them ringing in his ears like the 
sentence of fate. There was no escape. 
He told himself that he was too manly to 
compromise Helen Clive, and he must make 
his words true. He got through his work 
mechanically, and hurried home with aching 
head and heart. Now that Edith was be- 
yond reach, even his rage could not conceal 
the fact that he loved her more than ever. 
The fancy that he could love Helen which 
he had been nursing in his mind vanished 
like a bubble; and the fact that he was 
about to raise up a new barrier between 
himself and Edith filled him with horror, 
The fact that he felt himself in honor bound 
to give up his life to Helen begat a disgust 
well-nigh insupportable. Yet he was re- 
solved to marry her, and he left himself no 
time for reflection. Afterdinner he found 
himself alone with Miss Clive in the parlor 
a few moments. 

“If you will excuse me,” he said, “I will 
lie down upon the lounge; | am fairly dizzy 
with my headache.” 

“Perhaps I can charm it away,” she said, 
as she arranged the sofa-pillows for him. 
“Itis a gift in our family.” 

With a soft touch she began to pass her 
coul hand over his forehead. The contact 
of her fingers moved him to a repulsion he 
could hardly control. He lay passive for 
some moments until he could not longer 
endure hertouch. He started up suddenly, 
catching both her hands in his. 


“How good you are,” he exclaimed im- 
petuously. “ Will you be my wife, Miss 
Clive?” 


She started and trembled, surprise hold- 
ing her silent, while he drew her to him 
and kissed her lips. His eyes shone, his 
face was flushed: could she tell how much 
was love:and how much fever and excite- 
ment? She loved him too deeply to ques- 
tion. If he was not all the most ardent lov- 
er should be that evening, his illness fur- 
nished an excuse; and for Helen at least 
the world was recreate, and he a god in*the 
new earth, for she was betrothed to the man 
she loved. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ING engaged is enough, 
but the reflections which follow such a 
step are usually complex, and bitter or 
sweet in proportion to the love which un- 
derlies them. A true man may well hesi- 
tate about taking into his hand the life and 
happiness of the woman he loves; a selfish 
man will be apt to consider how his own 
comfort will affected, and to wonder 
whether he has not flung himself away. To 
the most ardent lover actual possession 
gives a shock not unlike pain; what then of 
one who like Paul has given his heart to one 
lady and pledged his hand to another? It 
is to be feared that his sleep that night was 
far from tranquil, and certain it is that he 
woke next morning with a sense of misfor- 
tune and anger. He cursed himself and 
Edith, conscious all the while that he loved 
her in spite of all. The story of his engage- 
ment was quickly rumored about, and he 
was forced to receive congratulations with a 
smile, while full of inward self-contempt. 

Far worse were his relations with Helen. 
At first her shyness restrained any demon- 
strations of affection upon her part, but as 
this wore away, her caresses mk m him half- 
frantic. The touch of her fingers upon his 
forehead, the clasp of her hand, became 
acute tortures to him, a thousand times 
worse because he must reciprocate and con- 
ceal his disgust. He remembered bitteriy 
the answer Warrington makes to Penden- 
nis’ announcement of his engagement to 
Miss Amory. “You have made up your 
mind to endure her caresses then.” hen 
Paul was absent from Helen he endeavored 
to reason himself out of this unwarrantable 
repulsion; but no sooner was he in her 
presence than it returned with fresh bitter- 
ness. 

In this state of mind he one day chanced 
upon a newpaper paragraph telling of the 
mysterious disappearance of a man he had 
formerly known slightly. He fell to musing 
how this could be accounted for; and the 
train of thought naturally enough led him to 
consider how it was possible for any man, 
himself for instance, to drop out of sight 
without being traced. The next day’s paper 
explained the case which had attracted his 
attention, but the subject had already taken 
a strange hold upon his mind. ith no 
thought of ever doing the thing, he yet be- 
gan to speculate how he should proceed in 
case he desired to leave Essexville without 
its being possible for his friends to deter- 
‘mine whether his disappearance was volun- 
tary or forced, what was his fate, or even if 
he were among the dead or living. Doubtless 
the causes which tended to render his situa- 
tion painful and his state of mind a morbid 


one, gave the subject a fascination which 


it would not have obtained under happier 
circumstances. Little by little he gave 
his thoughts to it, and at last his mind, a. 
ways imaginative, was under the full posses- 
sion of this dangerous idea. He became 
absent, absorbed. His fellow-clerks began 
to rally him upon his pre-occupation ; Helen 
to be alarmed for his health. He gave as 
an excuse to everybody that he was suffer- 
ing from the headaches to which he was lia- 
ble in spring; and finding himself noticed 
made a strong effort to resume his natural 
manner. Even now he had not determined 
to attempt flight. He only said to himself, 
“If 1 were planning to go it would be very — 
impolitic to attract attention to me by mood. 
iness.” 

All this time he had not seen Edith, and 
had heard of her but seldom. Society in 
Essexville was like that in all our small cit- 
ies, very mixed, and it was therefore natural 
enough that Helen as well as himself should 
receive an invitation to a German given b 
an intimate friend of Miss Sutcliffe, a 
also an old schoolmate of Helen. 

As the evening approached Paul wavered 
between a dread of going and a fierce de- 
termination to see Edith. It ended in his 
being present, and before the evening was 
far advanced he found himself dancing 
with the girl he had renounced. 

“TI am glad to see you,” Edith said, with 
an immobile face. “I have wanted an op 
portunity to congratulate you on your en- 
gagement.” 

“Thank you,” he returned with fierce em- 
phasis. “Iam sorry I cannot congratulate 
you upon selling yourself.” 

“You are a gentleman at least,” she re- 

lied, continuing the waltz as if nothing had 
Seen said. “It is just possible, is it not, 
that mine is not the only marriage in pros- 
pect with which love has little to do.” 

The figure ended, and he hastened to de- 
vote himself to Helen. All the evening, 
however, he watched Edith furtively. She 

layed her part well, and to the world at 
east howl no sign of anything but happi- 
ness. She seemed so far away, so unap- 
proachable, that a wild desire took posses- 
sion of him. Her calm irritated him until 
he wished he might strike her; it would 
have been a pleasure to seize her by the 
throat and crush her life out. To add to 
his vexation, every trifle assuming impor- 
tance in his unreasoning rage. Helen danc- 
ed but indifferently, whilst Paul was the best 
dancer in Rascavike society. He advanced 
to dance again with Edith, but it was the 
old-fashioned “ glass figure,” and she refused 
him. He got through the evening some- 
how; but he became conscious of a new 
motive to urge on his fixedidea. If he were 
to drop out of his place in the world he 
might become for Edith an unseen Neme- 
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sis; to punish this girl who had betrayed 
him and wrecked his life. 

On their way home, Helen said, — 

“ How lovely Miss Sutcliffe looked to- 
night. She lights up so well. Do you 
know when I used to hear of your dancing 
with her so much, I fancied you were half in 
love with her. I heard tonight that she is 
to be married the fourteenth of April. It is 
Mr. Spanswick’s birthday.” 

“I always thought him an April fool,” 
said Paul flippantly. To himself he added, 
“] will not be here to see it.” 


CHAPTER V. 


H's resolve being taken, he made active 
preparations for executing it. He 
procured pale ink, and with it wrote memo- 
renda for the disposal of certain of his ef- 
fects, dating nearly a year before. This 
paper he placed almost at the bottom of the 
papers in his desk. His more private let- 
ters he destroyed, by tearing them careless- 
ly up on the street or dropping them in 
small rolls into registers, sewers, or any odd 
crevice which presented itself. His jour- 
nals, of whose existence he felt sure none of 
his friends were aware, went in the same 
way, although the covers gave him some 
trouble. He wrote letters to one or two 
occasional correspondents, dating them April 
13, the day he had fixed upon for his flight, 
and kept them in readiness to mail. He 
made appointments for the fourteenth and 
fifteenth of the month, and discussed with 
Helen plans for the summer. Everything 
which his ingenuity could devise for avert- 
ing suspicion he carefully performed. 

The days crept forward, and at length the 
evening of the thirteenth came. He passed 
the hour after dinner in the parlor with Mrs. 
Clive and Helen, apparently in the best of 
spirits. 

“I have become extravagant, Nellie,” he 
said. “George Stratton has chosen a piano 
for me, and tomorrow I ’m foing to buy it.” 

“Oh, you wicked boy,” Helen cried. “1 
sha’n’t allow such extravagance. Let your 
money be in the bank or wherever it is, to 
draw interest.” 

“Where it is?” he said, drawing a roll of 
bills from his vest pocket. “I drew it this 
afternoon, but I did n’t get time to pay it 
over. If I ’m robbed tonight I shall be 
ruined.” 

“Spendthrig! What do you want of a 
piano?” 

“To hear you sing by,” he answered, 
fondling her hand witha feeling of reproach- 
ful tenderness. “Besides, George — 
says when he comes, ‘I ’d play if you hada 
decent piano in the house.’” 


“You can’t afford it,’ Helen said, “but 
we shall enjoy it.” 

“ Now I must go and write letters,” he 
said. “I think I owe everybody one that 
ever wrote me one.” 

Once in his room and the door locked be- 
hind him, he drew a long breath, like an ac - 
tor who has finished his ré/e. But he 
threw off his outer ments to dress for a 
new part. He cut off his beard and waxed 
his mustache. His increasing excitement 
made his hand so unsteady that he narrowly 
escaped severe cuts from his razor. He 
was forced to seat himself to recover from 
the vertigo arising from his tremor. The . 
clock struck eight. He drank a glass of 
cordial, and continued his task. His face, 
neck and hands he stained slightly with a 
dye which only time could remove. The 
underclothing which he wore was unmarked, 
and he donned a suit of dark cloth which he 
had never worn. He packed the clothing 
he had taken off, the cuttings of his beard 
and his dye into a bundle. A few necessi- 
ties were packed into a shawl-strap, as he 
dared not take a valise. He carefully re- 
moved from the room all trace of his cos- 
tuming; and stood ready to leave. For a 
moment he hesitated. He was about to 
make of himself a nameless wanderer with- 
out home or name, turning his back upon 
all his past life for an uncertain, even un- 
planned future. He was conscious that he 
was acting like a madman, but his deter- 
mination was unshaken. The clock struck 
nine, and aroused him from the revery into 
which he was falling. He advanced to turn 
down the gas, and his eye fell upon a paper- 
weight which Edith had painted for him in 
the earliest days of their engagement. He 
had taken no trinket, no memento of his 
past life, but this he thrust into his pocket. 
He seized his bundle and the letters he had 
written several days before, and descended 
the stairs. The parlor door was ajar. He 
heard Helen and her mother talk‘ng within. 

“Tam going to mail my letters,” he called 
out. “Would you like a game of chess 
when I come back?” 

“Of course,” Helen answered. How 
long shall you be gone?” 

“Ten minutes,” he said. 

The door closed behind him. 


CHAPTER VI. 


| yee LLE, although a city, was suf- 
ficiently limited in extent to allow the 
ublic, in a general way, to know who every- 
y was. Paul West was personally known 
only to a comparatively small circle, yet, 
when the papers announced his disappear- - 
ance, it was astonishing how many people 
were personally interested. His connection 
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with the bank, although a subordinate one, 
at first gave rise to rumors of defalcation. 
These were quickly stopped by a statement 
from the bank authorities, and new theories 
were advanced. 

As far as could be ascertained, no one had 
seen him after he left Mrs. Clive’s house. 
The box in which he usually mailed his let- 
ters at night was near the railroad station. 
The way thither lay by a short cut through 
several dark alleys, in any one of whicha 
man —_ be waylaid. And one result of 
Paul's flight was, that, upon the traditional 
stable-door-locking principle, these alleys 
were at once provided with an adequate 
police. 

It soon became noised abroad that the 
missing man had upon his person — a 
sum of money. There needed only this to 
complete the evidence in the judgment of 
the public; and it was a generally accepted 
opinion that Paul had met his fate by foul 


‘Alter her lover left the house, upon the 
evening of his flight, Helen placed the chess 
table and arranged the pieces; seating her- 
self, and falling into a pleasant revery, in 
which the future of her life with Paul shone 
with roseate hues. She was not a very pro- 
found thinker or a brilliant woman, but true 
as steel, and tender to the last. It took lit- 


tle to make her happy. and it was, perhaps, 
for this reason that she could spare so much 


of her life to those about her. In her 
dreams of being Paul’s wife, it was of his 
comfort that she thought; and she pleased 
herself, poor thing, by thinking how much 
she could do for him. She already was 
watching so closely to learn his tastes and 
his whims. And thought of things as divi- 
ded into two classes, those which pleased 
her betrothed, and those which he disliked. 

The moments passed rapidly as she sat 
waiting, and half an hour slipped away be- 
fore she was aware. The clock chiming the 
> ag aroused her to wonder at Paul's 

elay, but, supposing he had met some 
friend, she felt no alarm. As the time wore 
vn she took her embroidery, and moved 
away from the chess-table, wondering more 
and more. The minutes seemed to grow 
longer and longer as it became later. At 
length she began to be alarmed. Her moth- 
er had retired, and Helen sat alone in doubt 
and fear until midnight. 

She went to the window as the clock 
struck, and looked out. The sky, clear 
earlier in the night, had become overcast, 
and a low wind had risen. The moom shin- 
ing obscurely through the clouds cast a 
coldly ery light over the _ and the hills 
beyond, where patches of a late snow still 
remained. She turned shivering from the 
window, pressing her lips to her engagement 
ring; and with increasing anxiety passed 


another hour. Naturally timid, the silence 
of the house troubled her, and Paul’s myste- 
rious absence filled her with a terror wiich 
became at last insupportable. She went to 
the door of her brother’s room, and with 
some difficulty succeeded in arousing him, 

“What do you suppose has become of 
Paul?” she said. “He went out at nine to 
post letters, and he has n’t come home.” 

“How do I know?” Charles answered, 
crossly. “I suppose he had an appoint- 
ment somewhere.” 

“ He said he would be back in ten min- 
utes.” 

“Is that any reason you should come 
routing me out in the middle of the night? 
I don’t have charge of West.” 

“ But, Charlie,” she pleaded, “ somebody 
ought to go and find him.” 

“Let anybody go that wants to,” was the 
response. “I’m sure I ’ve no intention of 
stirring. He’s big enough to take care of 
himself.” 

“ But, Charlie,” — 

“ There, Nell, don’t be a fool. 
of this and let me go to sleep.” 

Helen knew her brother too well to urge 
farther, and sobbing with terror and sorrow 
awakened her mother. Mrs. Clive, however 
alarmed she may have been secretly, con- 
cealed all such feelings from her daughter, 
and she soothed and consoled the frightened 
girl into a more quiet condition. 

“ He very likely met a friend at the depot 
and went to the hotel with him,” she said. 
“ You remember he did that once before.” 

* But he sent us word, mamma.” 

“ Perhaps he could n’t find a messenger, 
or he forgot it. Don't be childish, Nellie. 
Go to bed and to sleep. I have no doubt 
Mr. West will come to light in the morning, 
and you do not want to meet him with your 
eyes cried out.” 

To retire is one thing, to sleep quite 
another, as many a luckless wight knows on- 
ly too well. Helen tossed and turned, lis- 
tening for the sound of a key at the latch 
and the footfall on the stair which never 
came. The morning found her physicall 
exhausted, and before evening she was re 
ly ill with nervous prostration. 

Essexville police are no more remarkable 
for delicate tact than for professional ability. 
After a rude cross-questioning concerning 
her relations with the missing man, the 
chief said abruptly to Helen, — 

“Well, it’s my opinion he’s done for, 
Miss Clive. I don’t believe he ever went 
out of Shin-bone Alley alive,’ 

The poor girl fell fainting at his feet ; and 
for weeks a merciful delirium saved her 
consciousness from the wth of the cer- 
tainty that, whatever had been the manner 
of Paul West's taking-off, there were no 
means of tracing him. 
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And yet, perhaps, her lot was less bitter 
than it might have been, for no suspicion 
ever entered her gentle heart that there was 
flaw or speck in the jewel of love which 
Paul had givert her. , 


CHAPTER VII. 


FTER iting Mrs. Clive’s house, 
Paul walved with a rapid step in the 
direction of the depot. He met no one until 
he was clear of the immediate neighborhood 
of his boarding-place, so that he had littie 
fear of being tracked. He had some time 
before procured a ticket to Boston, and now 
he had nothing to do but to take his seat in 
the cars. The train started almost immedi- 
ately, and he found himself rapidly moving 
away from his old life and all its surround- 
ings. He thought, with a pang, of his per- 
sonal effects left behind; his books and 
ictures, knick-knacks and mementos. 
he future rose before him as a blank wall, 
against which he was dashing himself. 

Of Helen he thought with a terrible re- 
morse. Now that he was separated from 
her, he began to think of her with a new 
tenderness. He remembered her unselfish- 
ness, her devotion ; of her perfect faith in 
him. He tried to quiet his conscience by 
the reflection that to leave her in this way 
was, as matters stood, the kindest thing he 
could do. Sometimes, as the train rattled 
on, he almost fancied that he loved Helen, 
as he pictured her waiting, with a smile 
asleep on her lips, ready to wake at sound 
of his footstep. For himself he felt a deep 
and not undeserved self-contempt. A single 
thought of Edith, however, oe all else 
away, and left no wavering in the way he 
had chosen. 

In one of his fits of thinking of Helen, he 
began to recall, one by one, the signs he 
had seen of her growing fondness. He re- 
membered how shyly she at first would lay 
her hand in his; how, with false show of 
love, he had won from her caresses and 
confidence. He thought how patient she 
was, how good, how trustful. He groaned 
aloud, and, for the moment, was ready to re- 
turn and lay his life at her feet. 

“Ten minutes for refreshments!” the 
conductor shouted. 

“T will go back,” Paul said to himself, 
starting to his feet. 

On the platform new thoughts assailed 
him. Itwas already midnight, and he could 
not reach Essexville before daylight, the 
down train not being due for three hours 
yet. To present himself in this disguise, 
after a night’s absence, could not but give 
rise to endless speculations, to annoyin 
questions and explanations. Helen woul 
have endured already the worst of her sor- 


row ; and Edith, hearing of his adventure, — 
for nothing could be kept quiet in Essex- 
ville, — would surely suspect the truth, she 
knew him so well. 

Nothing was more unlikely, as a matter 
of fact; but, to Paul’s excited fancy, it seem- 
ed a foregone conclusion, 

“ All aboard!” shouted the conductor. 

Paul sprang in with the rest, and once 
more the train sped onward into the dark- 
ness. 

When Boston was reached, the fugitive 
was ee too glad to get to bed, and, unlike 
Helen, he fell into a profound slumber. He 
had registered himself as John Smith, of 
New York, that being the first name which 
occurred to him. Most of the day he spent 
in sleep, and woke to find in the evening pa- 
pers a statement of his disappearance. 

A man can experience few mental sensa- 
tions more peculiar than to read an account 
of his own death, patticularly if it be sup- 
posed under violent or exciting circum- 
stances. Paul felt as if annihilated, as if he 
must cry out to every man whom he en- 
countered, — 

“It is indeed I. I am still in the flesh!” 

As the days passed, and the newspapers 
got the details of the story arranged to their 
satisfaction, Paul found himself eulogized 
and mourned in a way that would have been 
ve flattering, had not conscience interfered 
with ,his enjoyment. He found the story 
talked of for a day, and then forgotten. 

Side by side with the comments upon the 
case in the Essexville Times he read the 
account of “the brilliant wedding festivities 
of Mr. Ezekiel Spanswick and Miss Edith 
Sutcliffe, only daughter of our honored citi- 
zen, Horatio Sutcliffe, Esq., whose business 
difficulties, we may remark in passing, have 
been satisfactorily arranged. The bride 
was dressed,” and so forth. 

“So the price of Edith’s hand has been 
paid over,” Paul said to himself bitterly. 
“ But I shall have a hand in that bargain 
yet.” 

’ West passed the first few days lounging 
about, but he soon found that he must have 
employment, both for support and to keep 
him from brooding. Not a day nor an hour 
now but he regretted the step he had taken; 
and seemed to himself mad to have ever se- 
riously even contemplated flight. He asked 
himself, with some relevancy, what had been 
his object: the reasons which had seemed to 
make the step unavoidable before it was 
taken having now so completely faded away 
that he found himself hardly able to deter- 
mine what they had been. 

Every line and every word that published 
his departure was a new barrier inst his 
return. He began to regard his fate as in- 
evitable, and to look about for employment, 
finding little to encourage him. A stranger 
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in the city, with no available antecedents, 
finds it very difficult to obtain a foothold, 
and Paul understood this well enough. 

One morning he saw in the paper the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Spanswick had been 
appointed president of the Essexville and 
Gosshook Railroad, a branch route which 
had been for a short time open. Paul knew 
something of the management of the road, 
and that the president was required to be 
often in Grasshook. 

In his unsettled condition, the slightest 
whim was sufficient to decide West’s move- 
' ments, and with, perhaps, no conscious rea- 
son, he was seized with a desire to go to 
Gosshook. Perhaps some stirring of his 
desire for revenge moved him to haunt the 
steps of Edith’s husband. In any case, to 
Gosshook he went, and procured board in 
the house of an old couple living at the foot 
of a mountain which overlooked the town. 

West always had a fondness for machin- 
ery, which had led him, among other things, 
to study the construction of water-wheels. 
He had, at one time, half perfected an in- 
vention of a new form of the turbine, but a 
position in the Essexville Bank being offer- 
ed him, he had laid aside his studies. Now 
he resumed them. A strong desire for 
wealth, as a means of power, took possession 
of him, and no way more feasible seemed 
now open tohim. He lived upon the money 
he had taken with him in his flight, carefully 
husbanding it, and spending it freely only 
in the line of his proposed invention. 

Above the house where he boarded was, 
half way up the mountain, a small pool, fed 
by streams from springs still higher. This 
pool he had surrounded by masonry suffi- 
ain high to secure the collection of a 
large head of water. Its flow was controlled 
by flood-gates, the key to which he carried 
in his own pocket. The outlet of the | 
had originally been a small stream, which 
ran down the mountain, passing beneath the 
Essexville and Gosshook railroad track, and 
so on into a lake beyond. 

Some of the people of Gosshook having 
remonstrated upon the danger of so large a 
body of water collected above the village, 
Paul had the old channel of the stream en- 
larged to receive the overflow in case of ac- 
cident. On on side of this channel, where 
it passed beneath the railroad track, lay the 
country road, while upon the other was a 
narrow morass. The trestle-work, standing 
upen the brook’s banks, thus stood as the 
support of two spans of a bridge extending 
over road and morass, and being a dozen 
feet above. 

A careful observer might have considered 
it somewhat dangerous to have the escaped 
waters of the reservoir turned in this direc- 
tion ; but no one interfered with Paul’s pro- 
ceedings. His whole work was known far 


and near as “ Smith’s Folly,” and its owner 
was looked upon as somewhat deranged. 

The direction of his studies brought West 
the acquaintance of an engineer of the Es 
sexville and Gosshook Railroad, named 
Fareway. By the influence and instruction 
of this man, he was able, about the middle 
of the summer, to obtain for himself a posi- 
tion on the road. The salary was small, but 
it eked out Paul’s rapidly failing supply of 
cash, and brought him more closely into 
connection with the husband of Edith. 

Thus far he had merely a vague and undy- 
ing desire for revenge; but, with his new 
position, a wild idea shaped itself in his 
mind. He redoubled his vigilance, and ad- 
vanced rapidly in the confidence of his em- 
ployers. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ee SPANSWICK was not unhap- 
py in her married life? It is true she 
sometimes longed for her lost lover, and 
confessed to herself that he alone had ever 
touched her heart. But her passion for dis- 
play, for power and fashion, was predomi- 
nant over every other feeling, and in the 
gratification of these she was able to con- 
sole herself for the loss of love. She was 
the idol of her old husband, and his wealth 
was completely at her disposal. She be- 
came at once the acknowledged leader of 
fashionable Essexville, and no queen ever 
more heartily enjoyed her reign than did 
Edith in the early days of her married life. 
Her husband she endured with some com- 
placency as a necessary evil; the gnome 
who controlled the treasure-house of her 
realm. 

The disappearance of Paul West was at 
once a relief and a pang to her. A relief, 
because she had feared he mfght make him- 
self disagreable by his jealous anger; a 
pang, because, on the one hand, she desired 
to display before him her 7 acquired 
splendor, and, on the other, she loved him, 
and secretly longed, if not deeply, for his 
presence. Like Helen, she accepted the 
popular belief of his murder, and, with her 
usual fortitude, bowed to the inevitable. A 
tear dropped on her bridal veil, but was 
quickly dried by the splendor of her bride- 
groom’s gift, a magnificent set of diamonds. 

It was late in November when Edith one 
day accompanied her husband to Gosshook. 
An old school-friend of hers resicing there 
was to be married, and, although the wed- 
ding was private, Mr. and Mrs. Spanswick 
were invited to be present. This involved 
a special train to Essexville in the evening, 
and Fareway was notified to be in readiness 
at ten o’clock. 

About six o’clock, however, Fareway, who 
had spent the afternoon with West, — the 
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jatter being off that 

taken violently ill. He attributed the attack 

to his having eaten too freely of some fruit 

which Smith bad given him; but the physi- 

cian declared that he had in some way taken 
ison, although not in sufficient quantity to 
dangerous. 

Under the circumstances, it became ne- 
cessary to fill his place upon the special 
train; and after some discussion Smith was 
ordered on duty. It was true he had been 
only a few months upon the road, but his 
character for care and skill was well es- 
tablished. 

“He ’s safe as Fareway,” the superintend- 
ent said. “He’s been over the road night 
and day ever since he was appointed, and 
knows it like a book. I never saw anybody 

ick up things so fast. Beside, there is no- 
Sedy else here to send.” 

And so the matter rested. 

The day had been dismal and gray. For 
a week it had been raining daily, and the res- 
ervoir of “Smith’s Folly” was full to over- 
flowing. The water had already begun to 
trickle over the top in places where the ma- 
sonry was lowest, and the villagers were 
speculating somewhat nervously upon the 
strength of the walls. Soon after —— 
it began to rain, this time a fine, drizzly 
spray, cold and uncomfortable. 

It was intensely dark, so that Paul, grop- 
ing his way to the flood-gates of his pond 
about nine o’clock, was compelled to use a 
dark lantern. He climbed up to the edge 
of the basin, and cast a beam of light over 
the wide sheet of water. He could hear the 
brooks from higher up the mountain pouring 
into the pool, and the fall of the miniature 
cascades as the overflow escaped here and 
there along the embankment. 

He took from his pocket a large screw- 
driver, and began to loosen the screws 
which fastened the plates holding the frame- 
work of the flood-gates. He worked until 
the gates began to tremble and strain so 
that he dared remain before them no longer. 
He stepped aside, and began to remove the 
braces by which the framework of the gates 
were strengthened, for he had beforehand 
arranged for this. 

Still the gates held, although quivering 
and strainihg, and, glancing at his watch im- 
patiently, he climbed to the breaks to lift 
the gates in the —— way. He opened 
the padlock which fastened the break, but 
at that moment, with a crash that shook the 
town, the framework gave way, and the mass 
of water poured in a resistless torrent down 
the mountain. 

Paul replaced the padlock, which closed 
with a spring, and descended the mountain, 
secure in having left no proof of his share 
of the flood. Already people were running 
together to discover what had occurred. 


“TI hope you are satisfied, Smith,” one of 
the men said to Paul as the latter passed 
through the group. “Now your dam and 
your wheels are gone together.” 

“I never cry over spilt milk,” Paul an- 
swered. 

“T only hope the flood won't ruin my 
den,” another of the bystanders said. “ It’s 
a mercy we a’n’t all drowned. There’sa 
mighty head of water there.” 

“The channel takes it all,” Paul replied. 
“T ’ve just been to see it.” 

He went into the house to his room, and 
éccupied himself among his papers a short 
time. He had written a letter to Helen, but 
he now thrust it into the fire. 

“There ’s no use in troubling her,” he 
muttered. 

Then he donned his rubber coat, and 
started for the depot. He turned back, 
however, and re-entered the house to make 
up in his room a small white packet. 

Half an hour later a carriage drove to the 
station with Mr. and Mrs. Spanswick. 

“Was any damage done by the bursti 
of ‘ Smith’s Folly’?” asked Mrs. 
of the conductor who assisted them into the 
train. 

“T think not,” he answered. “Smith isa 
strange fellow,” he added, as the two pas- 
sengers seated themselves in the car. “He 
is our engineer.” 

“On this train?” the lady asked. “I 
hope he knows how to manage an engine 
better than he does a reservoir.” 

“ There is no danger but what he does,” 
the conductor answered, walking away qa 
his round. 

“1 had forgotten,” he said, returning after 
the train had started. “Smith asked me to 
hand this to you. He did not say where he 

ot it.” 
at What is it?” Mr. Spanswick asked, 
leaning over as Edith tore off the wrapper 
of the packet that Paul had taken from his 
room. 

Her cheek blanched, and her voice re- 
fused to answer a single word. In her hand 
lay the paper-weight which she had given to 
Paul West the day after their betrothal. At 
that instant a jar was felt, the whistle shriek- 
ed for down breaks —a crash ! 

The flood from Smith’s Folly had done its 
work. Amid the ruins of the broken bridge 
was piled the wreck of the Essexville 
special. 


CHAPTER IX. 


fo Mrs. Spanswick and the conduc- 
tor remained alive next morning. The 
lady was crippled for life, and her husband 
instantly killed. The engineer was crushed 
beyond recognition. Whatever Edith knew _ 
or imagined, whatever conclusions she drew 
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in the long years, as she lay helpless, brood- 


ing over the past, she was silent about them 


One day she saw in the papers the mar- 
riage of Helen Clive. ‘ 


“T wish Paul West were alive to read 
that,” she said to herself bitterly. “1 
it would hurt his self-esteem. Ah, he might 
at _ be satisfied with his vengeance up 
on me 


MRS. ROWCLIFFE’S VENGEANCE. 


BY FRANCES E. WADLEIGH. 


T was the eve of Osmund’s wedding-day, 
and the world outside of Henley Abbey 
was scarcely more brilliant than that within. 
The etapa ow December moon, sailing in 
cloudless splendor through the dark blue 
sky, did not illuminate the landscape more 
thoroughly than the many sparkling eyes 
— the abbey irradiated its sombre inte- 
or. 

This was the first marriage that had been 
celebrated in the old house for more than a 
hundred years. Daughters were almost un- 
known in the Henley family; the last, a sis- 
ter of the groum-expectant, died in infancy ; 
her predecessor, the only Miss Henley who 
had lived to attain woman’s estate, ended 
her days in the cloister the latter part of the 
last century. Nor were sons plentiful; the 
line had not yet been broken be want of an 
heir, but there was never a cadet who lived 
to marry. 

Therefore the fact that he had but one 
child, this Osmund, did not grieve Sylvester 
Henley; the lack of iivelennthed, of ar- 
rows in his quiver, was an inheritance, and 
because an inheritance not to be caviled at. 
Sylvester Henley was nothing if not conser- 
vative. 

Sounds of distant merriment, music, laugh- 
ter, jest, and banter, come faintly to his ears 
as the master of Henley Abbey sits alone in 
his library, glancing over the newspapers. 
He is fond of young people, and thoroughly 
enjoys their society. Beatrice Graham, who 
hopes by this time tomorrow to be Mrs. Os- 
mund Henley, is as dear to him as if she 
were really his own daughter; and as for the 
round dozen of bridemaids, who, with their 
chaperones, are staying in the house, he can- 
not decide which he likes the best. 

Beatrice was worthy of his affection. 
True, noble, loving, and beautiful, she was 
the darling of a large circle of friends and 
kinsmen, and every one who knew her said it 
was a conclusive evidence of Osmund’s good 
sense that he chose her for his wife rather 
than some more showy belle whose father’s 
title or rent-roll was her principal recommen- 


dation. She was an orphan, and from her 
infancy had divided her time nearly equally 
between two homes, that of Sir John Gra- 
ham, her father’s oldest brother (a man of 
unbounded generosity but narrow purse 
made yet more narrow by five daughters, no 
son, and an entailed estate),and Henley Ab- 
bey, whose mistress was her mother’s favor- 
ite cousin. Therefore Osmund was married 
in his own parish church, and not in that of 
the Graham family. 

An uninvited guest had arrived three da 
ago at the abbey, Mrs. Theresa Rowcliffe, 
whose coming surprised no one, — it was a 
te she had of visiting her acquaintances; 

a 
pounds from her soft-headed, soft-hearted 
husband, the youngest son of Sir Hugh 
Rowcliffe, she would not have been encour- 
aged in her eccentric visits, and annoyed 
no one save her host. 

In every bed of roses there is one crum- 


friends often are. Theresa Rowcliffe, the 
handsome, courted, well-dowered widow, was 
his déte noir (if it is allowable to bestow so 
harsh a name upon a lady), and when she 
crossed his threshold for the first time in 
Mrs. Henley’s knowledge, and said, “My 
dear Mrs. Henley, you didn’t invite me to 
dear Beatrice’s wedding, so I have invited 
myself,” his skeleton suddenly rattled its 
bones with an alarming clang and clash, the 
rose-leaves doubled themselves up in every 
direction. 

“Why did Theresa Rowcliffe come here 
now?” said Mr. Henley to himself while 
pretending to read the papers. “She warn- 
ed me, eight-and-twenty years ago, in this 
very room, that she would one day enter it 
again with her vengeance in her hand. She 
has come: but how can she harm me? 


she not inherited five hundred thousand - 
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Thank Heaven there is nothing she can rake 
up against me, save my old flirtation and 
neglect of her,—very foolish, I grant, per- 
haps wrong, but certainly not ériminal, — and 
I will stake my life that my wife and son are 
like Casar’s wife. She has not forgotten 
the past. It was not without motive that 
she exclaimed at breakfast this morning, “1 
never forget nor forgive an injury, I should 
have been born an American Indian” —1 
wish she had! But, bah! I am becoming 
superstitious ; her advent here is innocent 
enough ; she has no power to injure me.” 

While he was thus musing, the subject of 
his meditations, Mrs. Rowcliffe, entered the 
room: hesitating an instant on the threshold, 
she glanced slowly around the room, and an 
evil Jook crept over her handsome face as 
she said, — 

“You are not busy, Sylvester Henley? 
Not too busy to devote a quarter of an hour 
to me?” 

“By no means, madam! I am never too 
much occupied to entertain my guests, es- 
pecially when ” — 

“Yes, yes! Your smooth speeches may 
be omitted, however,” exclaimed Mrs. Row- 
cliffe, cutting her host’s would-be compli- 
ment most mercilessly. Then turning and 
addressing some one in the hall behind her 
she said, as she entered the library, ‘“‘ Come 
in, Diego.” 

Wondering not a little at her wp com- 

nion, a young, well-built, badly dressed 
ellow, who seemed to feel thoroughly out of 

lace and dropped awkwardly into the chair 

r. Henly offered him without so much as 
raising his eyes, Sylvester placed a chair for 
her, and said, — 

“It is some time since last we met, fully 
three years, is it not?” 

“TI believe so,” she answered carelessly. 
“You see I have not only entered your 
house uninvited myself, but I have taken 
the liberty of bringing a stranger with 
me” — 

“No liberty, dear madam,” answered 
Henley, so full of curiosity, surprise and 
vague dread that he scarcely knew what he 
was saying: “ any frieiid of yours is welcome 
here on your account if not upon his own.” 

A peculiar sound, neither a chuckle nor 
an articulate expression, escaped the hith- 
erto silent stranger. 

Silence ensued for a few seconds. Mrs. 
Rowcliffe sat watching the door intently, 
and he whom she had called Diego twirled 
his hat impatiently. Mr. Henley was about 
to ascertain, in a polite way of course, what 
had brought to his library this ill-assorted 
couple, the handsome, elegantly dressed, 
self-sufficient woman of the world, and the 
loutish-looking fellow who seemed so ill at 
ease, when the door again swung on its 
hinges, and there came trooping into the 


room a dozen or more people with curiosity 
plainly written on their faces. 

The first to appear was Foster, the family 
lawyer, who opened the door and then cour- 
teously stood aside for the others, — Mrs. 
Henley, Osmund, Lord John and Lady Anna 
Graham, their niece Beatrice, who was the 
bride expectant, and their two oldest daugh- 
ters, Mr. and Mrs. Disney, their son’ and 
two daughters, and Colonel Disney and his 
daughter, these latter being offshoots of the 
Henley family. ; 

“ Pray, Henley,” said Lord John Graham, 
“why did you send ‘so mysteriously for us ? 
N othing amiss in the marriage settlements, 
I trust. 

“Oh, no! I did not send” — began Mr. 
Henley, only to be suavely but imperatively 
silenced by Mrs. Rowcliffe. 

“I summoned you, good friends,” she 
said. “I have a very important communi- 
cation to make; one so important, indeed, 
that it will very likely postpone the wedding. 
You probably remember our visit yesterday 
to the performance given in Henley by a 
strolling circus company for the benefit of 
their clown; you doubtless have not forgot- 
ten that I told you that this glown, Diego 
Romero, was a protégé of mine, and that I 
was interested in his success. I am sure 

you, Gertrude Henley, remember it, for an 
ill-concealed look of scorn crept over your 
face when I insisted that you must accom- 
pany us or offend me mortally,” 

Mrs. Rowcliffe paused and looked at Mrs. 
Henley as if expecting a reply. That lady 
said, — 

“You ought not wonder that I was sur- 
prised at your odd choice of pensioners. 
Ladies rarely select ignorant, low, foreign- 
born circus ” — 

“ Allow me to interrupt you! The per- 
son of whom you speak, Diego Romero, sits 
in the corner yonder.” 

All turned, scarcely crediting her words; 
the young man still sat there, twirling his 
hat, but instead of being annoyed at Mrs. 
Henley’s ee adjectives, he 
seemed very much amused. 

“Do hasten your tale, Mrs. Rowcliffe,” 
said Osmund: “we are quite excited about 
it!” 


“Poor boy! The sins of the fathers are ° 


often visited on the children,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Rowclitie, gazing at Osmund. 

“ Would it not be better to make your 
communication to me first?” said Foster, 


who, as an old lawyer, was quick to scent a. 


secret. 

“ By no means!” answered she. “I have 
a tale to tell which all present —and hun- 
dreds more — must hear sooner or later. 
About eight-and-twenty years ago, our host, 


Sylvester gery came to my native town 
to visit one of his college friends. I was 
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then but eighteen and considered quite a 
beauty; young Henley discovered that 
bright eyes, rosy cheeks, tempting lips and 
dimpled chin were quite as charming in 
Theresa Widgery, the miller’s daughter, as 
if she had been a countess. He pretended 
that he loved me; he was at our humble 
cottage morning, noon and night, and my 
parents, thinking that a Henley must neces- 
sarily be an honest man, did not interfere, 
but allowed me to accept his visits, his gifts, 
and eventually this, an engagement ring. 
See, Mrs. Henley, it is quite as bright a dia- 
mond as any you possess. When your son is 
married I shall give it to his bride, — who 
will not be you, Beatrice Graham !” 

“Why not? What do you mean?” ex- 
claimed Osmund hotly. “Who dares inter- 
fere ?” 

“ Between 
Hear me out.’ 

“TI think you should explain” — began 
Foster, but on, Rowcliffe continued her 
tale as if he had not spoken. 

“ For one brief, bright summer I was hap- 
py- Early in the autumn my lover was 
summoned home by the illness of his moth- 
er, but for a month he wrote regularly ; then 
the letters gfew shorter, less frequent, and 
finally ceased. Just then we heard that he 
was betrothed to Sir Ralph Howard's daugh- 
ter Gertrude. My father was furious and 
would have gone to Sylvester’s parents with 
an account of their son’s betrothal to me, 
but I pretended that I had ceased to love 
him and was glad the engagement was 
broken. I came, however, to Henley, and 
in this very room I had an interview with 
its present master; learning that his mar- 
riage with Gertrude Howard was indeed 
decided upon. I cursed him in my wrath, 
and I vowed vengeance, —did I not?” 

Sylvester Henley, thus appealed to, an- 
swered, — 

“You said something of the sort.” 

“ And I meant it! rs. Henley, you and 
all present remember pretty, foolish Ara- 
bella Lane, one of the haughty Disney fami- 
ly, Robert Lane’s wife?” 

“My poor niece’s name is hardly to be 
brought in,” said old Colonel Disney, Syl- 
vester Henley’s uncle. 

“Pardon me, it is very important. She 
eloped with Captain Jack Palmer about the 
time you were mar:ied, Sylvester, and alone, 
poor, deserted by her lover, she gave birth 
to ason in Florence, that same stormy night 
that ushered the heir of Henley Abbey into 
the world. These two babes, of English 
parents in such different circumstances, ut- 
tered their first cry in the same old Italian 

ace, one surrounded by luxury in the 

st apartments, the other, up, up, near the 
roof. I was also a lodger in the same old 
palace, and I closed poor Arabella’s eyes 


you and Beatrice? No one. 


the next day; I and her infant were her 
sole mourners. Colonel Disaey, do you 
know what became of that child?” 

“ No, I neves knew there was one.” 

“There he stands,” answered she, point- 
ing to Osmund. 

A chorus of astonished, angry and incred- 
ulous exclamations arose. 

“Yes, this is my tevenge, Sylvester! 
Profiting by the fearful storm, your absence 
and your wife’s dangerous illness, I, with 
three witnesses, exchanged those infants, 
You have loved, educated and nourished 
Arabella’s illegitimate child, whose father 
possessed more vices than | care to enumer- 
ate” 

“It is preposterous ! 
said Colonel Disney. 

“ Of course you don’t, but I can prove it. 
Here, Mr. Foster, are papers which will 
substantiate my statement: you may exam- 
ine them at your leisure.” 

“What did you do with my — with the 
child which you say was mine?” asked 
Mrs. Henley. 

“Here he is, popularly known as Die 
Romero, the accomplished Spanish clown!” 

“He a Henley! Absurd!” exclaimed 
Foster. 

In obedience toa signal from Mrs. Row- 
cliffe, Diego threw aside the large, shabby 
coat which had enveloped him, pulled a jet- 
black wig from his head, and straightening 
himself to his fullest height, took his place 
beside Mr. Henley. 

A silence more eloquent than words fell 
upon all present. The likeness, in feature, 
expression, and figure, was unmistakable 
and remarkable. 

Mr. Henley and Diego were of medium 
height, had light, abundant curly hair, dark- 
er eyebrows and eyelashes, blue eyes, low 
foreheads, and rather short noses. Osmund, 
like the three male Disneys present, was a 
little over six feet in height, had dark brown 
hair, gray eyes, high forehead, a straight, 
finely chiseled nose, and firm, square chin. 

sad k in a mirror, Sylvester,” said Mrs. 
Rowcliffe tauntingly, “and observe how 
closely your son resembles you. Is he not 
his father all over, Mrs. Rother iad 

The poor mother’s only answer was a 
convulsive shiver; noiseless tears co 
swiftly Cown her pale cheeks. 

Foster, meanwhile, had been examining 
the papers Mrs. Rowcliffe had handed him. 
At first he opened and glanced over them 
scornfully, but apparently they were more 
important than he had expected, for scorn 
gave top to gravity ineyeandlip. Pres- 

e said, — 


I don’t believe it!” 


“These papers are es! curious, very, 
deed t 


very weighty ; unless in 
ies.” 
“Which, in yonr secret heart, you know 


hey are forger- 
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they are not. Well, Osmund, does the wed- 
ding come off tomorrow?” 

“Yes,” answered Beatrice stoutly, “my 
troth was given to Osmund, not to the heir 
of Henley Abbey.” ; 

“ Well spoken, my girl!” exclaimed Lord 
John. “No Graham was ever yet a tuft- 
hunter. Stanch and true they have ever 
been.” 

“Very fine words, Lord John! I quite 
approve of your family sentiments,” said 
Mrs. Rowcliffe, with an unpleasant smile, 
“but — of course you, Lord John, intend to 
provide handsomely for your niece when 
she marries Osmund, whose parents left him 
no gold.” 

he Grahams flushed and were silent. 
Every one knew that they were as poor as 
the proverbial church mouse. 

“QOsmund will never lack while I live,” 
interposed Mr. Henley. 

“Ah? You have, then, some unentailed 
property of which I never heard? And 
Osmund will accept, as a charity, a part of 
Diego’s inheritance, a dole ” — 

“ Be silent, madam,” interposed Osmund. 
“T can work” — 

“Ha, ha, ha! You! Grant that, how- 
ever; when will you have earned a home 
for her? In ten years? Twenty years? 
And she will wait, growing weary of delay, 
while silver threads creep into her hair, 
wrinkles and crow’s feet take the place of 
dimples, rosy cheeks turn sunken and sal- 
low! Truly a pleasant prospect! By the 
way, what name will you assume? That of 
your father, rascally Jack Palmer? or will 
you call yourself Disney, or Henley?” 

“Can nothing be done to silence that 
woman?” groaned Sylvester. 

“No,” she thundered, “I will not be si- 
lent any longer; I suffered | emed many a 
year, and I will blazon this affair” — 

“Madam,” interposed Foster, with a de- 
liberation that was intended to make every 
wore tell, “are you aware that child-stealing 
is a crime in England?” 

Instead of quailing at the implied threat, 
she burst into laughter, answering, — 

“Why, you dear old fossil, of course I 
am! I have taken no step, however trivial, 
without counting its cost. I have my re- 
venge, and I care not what becomes of me 
hereafter; a felon’s cell, the gallows, I am 
ready for anything,—from which money 
will not free me. The deedisdone. My 
arrest and trial would neither undo it, nor 
spare you the annoyance of having your 
family secrets trumpeted all over England. 
No power on earth can oust Diego, and re- 
store Osmund!” 

The bridal morn dawned upon a house of 
pein i the guests departed as quietly as 
if death had dispersed them. 

Long and painstaking were the efforts of 


some of the best lawyers in England to dis- 
ag Diego’s claim to be Mr. parva son, 

ut they were in vain. In about a yearfrom 
the day when he first crossed the threshold, 
Diego entered the Abbey as its lawful heir, 
and Osmund (whom Mr. and Mrs. Henley 
had kept with them until the last) departed 
for Rio Janeiro, where some influential 
friends of the Henleys had obtained for him 
a good position in a mercantile house. 

Of course neither Mr. Henley nor his wife 

ag oer to feel any affection for Diego, 

ut they tried honestly to learn to like him. 
This, however, was no easy task, and was 
made more difficult by his supreme indiffer- 
ence to their opinions or wishes; Mrs. Row- 
cliffe (who had not been prosecuted, as Fos- 
ter had threatened) had twice the influence 
over him that any one else possessed, but 
she did not use it to promote peace or happi- 
ness at Henley Abbey. 

Diego’s education was very limited, and 
he showed no disposition to extend it ; his 
tastes were low, and his habits by no means 
such as were universal in the Henley family. 
He was extravagant, too, and spent more 
money in three months than Osmund would 
have done in as many years; it was all wast- 
ed on himself, moreover; no one ever knew 
him to bestow a half-crown in charity. But 
he purchased an extensive and decidedly 
flashy wardrobe, numerous dogs and horses, 
and (which seemed to be a mania with him) 
quantities of jewelry. In two months after he 
was acknowledged a Henley he had accumu- 
lated four complete sets of diamond studs 
and sleeve buttons and seven valuable dia- 
mond rings; he was never seen without at 
least two of these latter adorning his fingers, 
sometimes four or five would appear at once. 

Six months of his society surfeited Mr. 
Henley. He offered Diego a handsome al- 
lowance if he wanted to travel. But no. 

“ No more wandering round the world for 
me! I got quite enough of it when I was . 
with the circus company; now I’ve got into 
comfortable quarters I mean to stick.” 

That he was anything but a desirable ac- 
quaintance, not to say husband, no one had 
less idea than he. On various occasions he 
remarked to Mrs. Henley (whom he always 
called “mammy,” in spite of all she could 
say), — 

“That girl you just introduced to me 
seemed rather taken, did you notice? I 
have some idea of making up to her; won- 
der what sort of a mistress here she would 
be when you ’ve departed?” 

Usually the young lady in question had 
been barely civil to him. ; 

At last, one unlucky day for all concerned, 
a bright idea seized him; why should not 
Beatrice Graham m him and so live in 
the Abbey after all ? 
than determined upon. 


© sooner thought of 
Lord 
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ohn, who was on a visit at the Abbey, he 

roached the subject in his usual brusque, 
self-confident manner, but met with no en- 
couragement. 

“ No, I did n’t suppose you could answer 
for her,” said Diego, in reply to the old 
man’s non-committal reply to his application. 
“ | was only gery | you a bit; 1 shall pro- 
pose to the girl, and I flatter myself she will 
not say no. I am quite as goud a catch as 
that fellow Osmund, if I have n’t got such 
long legs.” 

So here was a new element of discord in- 
troduced into the family, for of course Bea- 
trice’s answer was a decided no; but Diego 
was not easily rebuffed, he persecuted her 
with his attentions until both Lord John and 
Mr. Henley interfered on her behalf. 

After this Mrs. Henley was denied the 
satisfaction of Beatrice’s company ; this was 
aes deprivation to her, as she was devot- 

ly fond of the orphan girl so dear to Os- 
mund. 

A year had not elapsed before Mr. Hen- 
ley acknowledged that Theresa Rowcliffe 
could not have wreaked a deeper or more 
scathing vengeance had she committed 
every crime known to the laws of Great 
Britian. 

In the mean time Osmund was working 
hard (a new experience to him) under the 
far-away Brazilian sky, cheered by the hope 
of eventually attaining a position which 
should warrant him in marrying Beatrice. 
It was a tedious outlook sometimes, and his 
heart sank within him as he thought of the 
many months, perhaps years, which must 
necessarily intervene before the promised 
goa! was reached ; but confidence in her un- 
wavering devotion sustained him. 

_ At last whispers reached him of Diego’s 
application for Beatrice’s hand ; there came 
anonymous letters, written by Diego him- 
self (but this Osmund did not know), which 
not only spoke of this courtship, but also 
said that the suit was regarded kindly by 
both Beatrice and Mrs. Henley. This infu- 
riated him; he knew so little of Diego, that 
he did not know how unfavorably his par- 
ents regarded him, but he was well aware 
of Mrs. Henley’s great love for Beatrice, of 
the Graham’s poverty and of his own pecu- 
niary disadvantages. He pondered more 
deeply over the matter than his faith in 
Beatrice should have warranted, but he was 
alone in a strange land, among strange faces, 
and very weary of working and waiting. 

Two years of exile had elapsed, when one 
day a iow lines in a letter from an old col- 


lege friend determined him to go home at 
all hazards and see for himself how matters 
stood. 

“ Odd that you never told me that all was 
off between you and that lovely Miss Gra- 
ham. if I had known it I think I should 


He wrote, — 


have tried for her myself. Nothing would 
have pleased my governer more than to have 
given her to him as a daughter before he 
died. But that cad Diego Henley (beastly 
name !)-has won the race, and my sister tells 
me they are to be married at Christmas; Lil 
is not invited to be bridemaid this time.” 

Osmund’s determination was strengthened 
when the next mail brought him no letter 
from Beatrice, and a rather brief one from 
Mrs. Henley, in which, for the first time, 
there was no mention of any of the Gra- . 
hams. The reason of this was, that Bea- 
trice, having a slight illness, had intrusted 
her letter to acareless maid, instead of 
posting it herself, and it lay in the maid’s 
pocket three days before it was mailed, and 
Mrs. Henley had written her epistle in such 
haste that she scarcely knew what was in 
it. 

Osmund took passage for England at 
once, but was compelled to go some sixty 
miles into the interior on business before he 
sailed. The journey had to be made on 
horseback, and he halted over night at a 
small inn where no one spoke aught but 
Portugese. 

Overhearing him make some exclamation 
in English, his host said, — 

“You are an Englishman or American, 
are you not?” 

“Yes, an Englishman. Why?” 

“The saints be praised! e have one 
of your countrywomen here, who is at 
death’s door; she mutters in your tongue, 
but we cannot tell what she wants. For 
the love of the Virgin come and see her at 
once.” 

Following the man, Osmund went to a 
miserable hut near by, and, entering, saw a 
gray-haired woman lying on a wretched 
pallet in one corner of a dark, dusty room. 

“Speak to her, sir Englishmam! When 
she hears her own harsh language, she will 
arouse,” said the host. 

Osmund approached the bed, and said, — 

“Can I do anything for you, my good 
woman ?” 

“An Englishman, Heaven bless him! 
Yes, yes, youcan do much. I am dying; 
and, oh! I dare not die with such an awiul 
wrong left undone!” she answered rapidly, 
seizing him by the sleeve as if fearful that 
he would escape. 

“ Shall I call the priest?” 

“No, no! I oughtto see alawyer. Are 
you an honest man?” 

“T trust so.” 

“ Do you believe in God?” 

“T do.” 

“Then will you swear to leave no stone 
unturned to carry out my dying wishes? To 
right a grievous wrong?” 

“ Are you rich ?” 

. “No, nor am I very poor.” 
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“No matter; I can give you enough to 
pay your posnege to England and back” — 

uf sail for England next Tuesday. My 

sage is taken.” 

“Have you pen, ink and paper? Good. 
Now write — 1, Susan Moysey, widow of Si- 
mon Moysey of Exeter” — 

“What, Simon Moysey who used to be 
Lord John Graham’s butler?” asked Os- 
mund. 

“Yes, yes!” replied she eagerly. “Do 

uw know them?” 

“The Grahams? Yes, I’ve known them 
all life.” 

“What is your name? Who was your fa- 
ther?” 

“My name is Osmund Henley, I used to 
be” — but Osmund’s words were interrupt- 
ed by a fearfui shriek. 

“Osmund Henley! I had you in my arms 
when you were not three hours old! And 
you were thrust out of the abbey to make 
room for Diego Romero, the Spanish 
clown?” 

“Yes, he was the lawful heir.” 

“ He was not!” 

“But the lawyers” — 

“Know nothing! I tell you, you— you, 
not Diego—are the Henley. Yes, yes, — 
don’t interrupt me; I know the tale, Mrs. 
Rowcliffe changed you the ‘night you were 
born, eh? She kept sharp watch over Die- 

until he had sunken low enough to make 

er vengeance ripe, and then, on the eve of 

om. wedding, exposed her deviltry? Is it 
so ’ 

“Yes,” sighed Osmund. 

“Then listen and I will tell you what she 
does not know. Your parents were kind to 
me in Florence just before you were born: I 
was ill, and they spared no pains or money 
tosave me. Concealed, accidentally, behind 
a door I overheard Mrs. Rowcliffe and her 
confederates plotting mischief; I watched 
them, and when they had retired to rest af- 
ter stealing you from your cradle I watched 
my opportunity and, drugging that fiend and 
her maid, I carried you back to your own 
mother. She never knew it.” 

“ Why did you not tell this before?” 

“T have been in California and in Chili 
with my son, and never heard of her ven- 

ance until a month ago. Oh! I must live. 

am better already! But tell me, did they 
never think of your odd birth-marks? The 
red spot on your shoulder shaped like an 
apple, and the pear on your left arm?” 

“Oh, yes! But Diego has them too.” 

“He has not! Or if he has they are arti- 
ficial: did your wise lawyers not think of 
that? And how about the large mole, as 
big as a sixpence nearly, just at your waist?” 

“ No one thought of that.” 

“Oh, I can set it all straight if I can only 
live to get back to England. I have my wit- 


nesses too, alive and well. And so Mrs. 
Rowcliffe thought villainy would thrive, for- 
sooth !” 

Susan Moysey did recover, and in an in- 
credibly short time she and Osmund were 
in London and in conference with Foster, 
the Henley lawyer. 

Osmund had not dared to hope that the 
woman’s story was really true until he saw 
Foster’s manner of listening to it: then he 
began to believe that Beatrice and happiness 
lay before him. Foster told him he must be 
am — the fight would be long and bitter; 

ut eventually, if there was any justice in 
England, he would be restored to name, 
home, parents, wealth, and love. 


The lawyer thought it best to attack Die- 


go alone and quietly before commenci 
suit, so he summoned him to his office, an 
bluntly told him he was an impostor. To 
his surprise the fellow acknowledged it! 

“So you’ve found it out,eh? Old Row- 
cliffe was n’t quite sharp enough: she thought 
this woman was dead. Yes, my birth-marks 
were artificial; you see the Rowcliffe was 
only agg drugged, —she was awake, but 
unable to cry out or move, and knew just 
what Mrs. Moysey was up to. Many and 
many a time she tried to change us again, 
but could n’t.” 

Mrs. Henley was visiting Lord John Gra- 
ham at that time, so Osmund hastened there 
without delay. 

“ Beatrice, while in Brazil I heard you 
were to marry Diego,” he said, rather sol- 
emnly. 

“O Osmund! you could n’t believe it?” 
said she tearfully. 

“Then, my darling, money will not tempt 
ou? Are you content to marry me now, to 
e@ a poor man’s wife? Togo back to Brazil 

with me, away from your friends ” — 

“OQ Osmund, anywhere, anywhere with 
oe I have missed you so dreadfully! It 

as been such weary waiting,” she whisper- 


ed, her words poy punctuated with 


his kisses. “But you don’t know what a 
good housekeeper | am. Poor indeed! O 
Osmund, money is so little after all.” 

“ Well, come, let’s tell my mother.” 

Entering the drawing-room they found the 
family all assembled, with the addition of 
Foster. 

“ Congratulate us, friends !” said Osmund. 
“We have decided once more to set the 
wedding-day ; may nothing mar it!” 

After the usual “ohs” and “ahs” had 
subsided, Foster said, “And once more, 
this time succesfully, I shall draw up the 
marriage settlements of Sylvester Henley’s 

Come, Mrs. Moysey, tell your story 
now. 
Which she did, and then Diego’s written 
confession was produced. The mighty pow- 


er, Law, again discussed Osmund’s right to. 
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Henley Abbey, and this time acknowledged 
it. So one brilliant morning, just three 
years from the day first chosen, Beatrice 
Graham and Osmund Henley were married 
in the old parish church. No skeleton was 


there, no Diego, but all went smoothly; 
Mrs. Rowcliffe having died by her own hand 
a month before, so vexed was she because 
her vengeance was not fuliy accomplished 
after all. 


. HALE AMERY’S STORY. 


BY ETHELIN B. BRANDE. 


“ OU would scarcely think I had been 


in the State’s Prison, would you?” 

“In the State’s Prison?” I echoed. “Oh, 
of course, you mean as a visitor.” 

And I felicitated myself that my good-hu- 
mored host had not “sold” me. 

“No. I mean as a convict.” 

“As a convict?” I echoed again, drop- 
ping my pipe in my amazement. “ Impos- 
sible !’ 

“True, nevertheless.” 

Mrs. Amery raised her eyes from her 
knitting, and looked at her husband and 
then at me, with a sort of a sad smile, that 
seemed to say, “ True, every word of it.” 

Mr. Amery was a planter, living near 
Natchez, Mississippi, and I, fancying myself 
an artist, was at that time staying at his 
house, ostensibly engaged in painting a por- 
trait of his daughter Margaret, a fair young 
beauty of seventeen. True, my stay had al- 
ready been longer than was strictly necessa- 
ry for purposes of painting ; but, for reasons 
which will appear more fully hereafter, I 
still lingered on the plantation, an honored 
guest. And often, in the calm autumn eve- 
nings, we would all sit together on the ve- 
randa, and talk for hours in a home-like, 
old-fashioned way, under the shadow of the 
clinging vines. 

“In the State’s Prison as a convict?” I 
repeated after a pause, inwardly wondering 
how it could be possible that that mild, be- 
nevolent old gentleman could ever have been 
so abused. 

“Perhaps you would like to hear how it 
happened ?” he said inquiringly. 

“ Most certainly ; if you are willing to nar- 
rate it.” 

“T have never spoken of it since I have 
been here; but, if you will listen tonight to 
an old man’s babbling, I will tell you the 


story.” 

We replenished our pipes, settled our- 
selves in our seats, and just when the sun 
went out of sight the old man began his 


story. 
“Forty years ago today I was twenty-two 


years old, and, improbable as it may now 
seem, ] was practicing law in the city of 
New York; or, rather, I was sitting in my 
office, waiting to practice. My father, who 
had died when I was but a boy, had beena 
lawyer before me, and it was my ambition 
always to be like him as I dimly remember- 
ed him, and as my mother described him. 

“At that time, my mother and myself 
were living together in a little house in 
Yonkers, and I had just begun to see some 
prospect of success in my business. 

“There was an acquaintance of mine, 
Horace Wilson, by name, at the time cashier 
in one of the city banks. 


“ Circumstances had thrown us muchto : 


pees and we had grown to be very good 
riends, so much so that he had often spoken 
to me of a certain May Walters, whom he 
was accustomed to regard as his future 
wife ; the contract — for such only it could 
be called — having been entered into years 
before by their parents. 

“ Robert Walters was a wealthy importer, 
and the elder Wilson chief owner of the 
bank in which Horace was cashier. Both 
were wealthy, and both aristocratic, and 
hence the foundation of the contract. I had 
never seen her, and never thought of her 
but when he spoke of her, little dreaming 
that she would one day indirectly effect a 
thorough change in my whole life. But I 
must not anticipate. 

“T shall never forget, one snowy night, 
the first time I ever saw her. Some theatri- 
cal celebrity was “starring” at one of the 
New-York theatres, and Horace and myself, 
happening —— in the evening, strolled 
to the play. Inone of the intervals between 
the acts, homes turned to me, and asked, — 

“«* Have you ever seen May?’ 

“T answered that I had never had that 
pleasure. 

“* Do you see,’ he said, directing my at- 
tention to a remote part of the house, ‘ that 
young lady dressed in purple, with dark 
plumes in her hat? Well, that’s May.’ 

Placed as we then were, in the glaring 
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light, I could see little beyond the particu- 
lars of dress he had remarked. But the 
changes of the crowd, as we left the theatre, 
brought us quite near her; and I thinkthen, 
as now, that J had never looked into a pair 
of deeper or more heartful eyes. But we 

sed on, chatting pleasantly together of 
indifferent things ; and that night r slept as 
sound and dreamless a sleep as if there were 
never a woman in Christendom. 

“Maybe you have noticed — if you have 
what people call an ‘ear for music,’ you cer- 
tainly have — that you may listen to a piece 
of music which shall strike you as being 

culiarly beautiful, and go away; and one 

our afterward you could not recall, so as to 
articulate, a single note of it, though your 
life depended upon so doing. And yet, days 
afterward, when you least expect it, you 
shall catch yourself humming strain after 
strain, as easily as if you had known them 
from childhood ; and, in truth, it shall seem 
more like an echo of something with which 
you had long been familiar, than the acqui- 
sition of soinething entirely new. 

“ Just so it was to me with May Walters’s 
eyes. I do not think I thought of them for 
weeks, after that night at the theatre, until 
one morning I was walking in my office, 
thinking of ‘ declarations,’ not in love, but in 
law, when her image started out in memory 
with more than the distinctness of most fa- 
miliar faces. I cannot explain why this 
should be so, any more than I can explain 
why it is that, at occasional periods in eve 
man’s life, there flashes across the mind, 
with a sort of curdling shudder, a shadow 
consciousness of having seen and heard all 
that is then passing at some remote point 
of the illimitable past. I only know that 
both are true. The cause of, and deductions 
from, I leave to profounder speculators. 

“ Once having presented itself, it seemed 
determined not to be exorcised, and it main- 
tained its position during the entire morning, 
pertinaciously returning to the attack when- 
ever displaced for a moment by assiduous 
applications to the perusal of * Coke upon 
Littleton.’ 

“In the afternoon of the same day, I was 
poe slowly down Grand Street. There 

ad been a warm sun for some days, and the 
snow was disappearing. Now and then, 
where it was drifted on the roofs, the damp- 
ening of the slate caused it to slip from its 

sition, and descend in miniature avalanches 
into the street below, sometimes carrying 
with it fragments of ice, which, from the 
last night’s freezing, were clinging to the 
eaves. 

“Suddenly one of these ‘slides’ deluged 
me with snow, and a lady, who had been 
walking before me for some distance, was 
knocked down by a fragment of ice. , 


and carry her into the nearest shop: the 
next, to inquire if she was at all injured. 
But the motion of carrying commenced the 
work of re-animation, and the restoratives 
produced by some ladies present in the 
shop soon completed it, and the same eyes I 
had seen at the theatre again met my own. 

“It would be useless to detail to you how 
it happened that I called a carriage and ac- 
companied her to her father’s house ; or how 
a pleasant acquaintance sprang out of that 
chance service ; or a thousand other things 
you can as well imagine. 

“ Let it be enough to tell you what you al- 
ready anticipate, that a friendship soon grew 
up between us, which, long before the blos- 
soms of the following spring had ripened in- 
to fruit, had ripened into acknowled love, 
and that, all ynheeding any obstacle which 
might be set up between us, we were happy 
as summer birds. 

“For some years previous to this time, 
little — nay, hothing — had been said by any 
party in regard to the contract long before 
entered into between the parents of Horace 
and May. And the latter, whose gay heart 
had scarcely given it a thought until she met 
with me, now be to hope that it had 
been forgotten, or, at least, abandoned b 
tacit consent. But causes, which I will 
briefly allude to, soon brought it to remem- 
brance. 

“ For several months both the houses of 
Walters and Wilson, in common with a ma- 
jor part of the commercial community, had 

een dipping largely into extravagant specu- 
lations, and had been losers to an alarming 
extent, though neither knew of the other’s 
danger, and both: retained their reputation 
for wealth. Under the circumstances, each 
looked to the consummation of his contract 
of marriage as the most available means of 
avoiding bankruptcy. And, accordingly, 
Horace pressed his suit urgently, and Walt- 
ers aided him with all his powers of persua- 
sion. I was poor, and Walters wasa— In 
short, it would have been worse than useless 
for me to have spoken then. 

“ And so the time hac gone forward into 
the summer, and one afternoon accident 
brought May and myself together in one of 
the city book-stores. While there, chatting 
over the books, I purchased one of them 
and gave it to her, paying for it with a bank- 
note of some large denomination. 


“ And now let me hasten over a portion © 


of my life which can give you little pleasure 
in the hearing, and is certainly very bitter in 
memory. 

“ The next morning I was arrested, charg- 
ed with having uttered counterfeit money. 
I need not tell you that I was astonished. 
I knew not which way to turn, or what to 
say. There was the bill I had passed the 


“ Of course, my first impulse was to raise 


day before, with the word “Counterfeit” 
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written across the face by Horace Wilson, 

who, in entire ignorance of the ‘fact that I 

had passed it, had thrown it out when pre- 

sented for deposit. I could not deny having 
given it, and, even if it could have been of 
any avail, I was unable to say whether it 
was counterfeit or not. Some old enmity 
wat my father prompted the proprietor 
of the book-store to a vindictive prosecution 
of the charge, and bitterly was he revenged. 

For my conviction, which followed close up- 

on my arrest, killed my poor mother.” 

The old man’s voice trembled, and, paus- 
ing, he nervously knocked the ashes from 
his pipe. I turned away my face, and, in 
the sight of the stars only, I brushed away 
the tears that would come in spite of me. 

“Well, the trial came on. I did all I 
thought I could, but I could not deny that I 
had given the note. It seemed that there 
could be no doubt of the spuriousness, and 
the prosecution was pressed with singular 
vindictiveness. I was convicted, and sent 
to State’s Prison. 

“To be an innocent man in the sight of 
God, shut out from all that I held dear in 
life ; deprived of that great birthright of hu- 
manity, liberty ; my name rendered infamous, 
as I thought, forever, —is it any wonder that 
I sometimes prayed for death to terminate 
my sufferings? Her utter hopelessness of 
agony under that terrible trial no human 
tongue can tell.” 

The old man’s voice grew tremulous again, 
and Mrs. Amery, as I had done before, 
turned her face toward the slow-marching 
stars. 

“ Meanwhile, the great world outside m 
prison-house moved on unheeding. Pecuni- 
ary pressure arg A tightened around 
both Walters and Wilson, until each felt 
that the last hope lay in the union of Horace 
and May. How fallacious was that hope, 
the sequel showed but too soon. 

“Mr. Walters had long since cease en- 
deavoring to persuade his daughter to this 
step, and had tried commands. “Both means 
failed entirely, and he now resorted to en- 
treaty. He faithfully represented to her the 
condition of his affairs, and urged her to 
save him from ruin and disgrace by marry- 
ing the son of the ‘rich banker. 
~ “Startled at the prospect of her father’s 
impending penury, so vividly set before her, 
utterly desolate at heart, feeling keenly that 
,sall her hopes of happiness were wrecked 
entirely and forever, she finally yielded, a 
martyr, as she thought, to her father’s good ; 
‘and they were married. 

“ Alas, how vain the sacrifice! Within a 
week after their marriage mutual explana- 
tions disclosed the truth, and both houses 
failed the same day. Twenty-four hours 
after found Walters dead. Poison, self-ad- 
ministered, was suspected, but the truth is 


not known to this day. Horace Wilson, go 
ing away under the magnitude of the tempt- 
ation to dishonesty, gathered together all 4 
could of the scattered remnants of both for- 
tunes, regardless of his father or of his cred- 
itors, and departed suddenly, none knew 
whither, carrying with him his humbled and 
sorrowing wife. 

“ The commercial world was startled fora 
moment by the extent of the failures. But 
in afew brief weeks the thing was almost 
forgotten, save by those who had suffered 
immediate loss. 

“ All these things I learned long afterward, 

“Tt would profit nothing to detail to you 
the wearying and humiliating routine of my 
prison-life. 

“ Let me pass to the close. 

“TI had been shut cut from the world 
nearly two years, and one evening was sit- 
ting on the low bed in my solitary “ye 
dreamily wandering among the gardens 
memory. Sorrowful enough is this, even to 
him to whom time has brought no shadows * 
of disgrace. Who, while he looks into the 
irrevocable ‘long ago,’ dozes beside his fire- 
side, surrounded by those who love him, 
aa those whom he loves. 

“Who shall say how many ‘ grim forms of 
unrepented error’ look out from its shad- 
ows upon even the happiest man? How 
much less, then, shall any tongue tell how 
bitterer than gall it was to look into the 
past, to me, who, while yet young, had seen 
| name stained with the foulest dishonor, 
all my aspirations in a moment crushed, 
and my dearest hopes, even in their broad- 
est noon, blotted into instant night. 

“And so I was sitting, in the growing 

loom of that autumn evening, mentally liv- 
ing over again the days that were gone, when 
the door opened, and the turnkey, accompa- 
nied by two or three geritlemen, entered the 
cell. One of the gentlemen I recognized as 
having been the prosecuting attorney upon 
my trial; the others I did not know. 

. “This is the man, Mr. Phelps,’ said the 
turnkey. 

“I rose and bowed stiffly. 

“* My dear Mr. Amery,’ said the attorney, 
frankly extending his hand, ‘let me congrat 
ulate you, upon your restoration to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” as the 
ancients have it. You are from this moment 
free to wander whithersoever you choose. 
Come, let us get out into the air; it makes 
us feel aguish here.” 

“ | was completely bewildered, and suffer- 
ed myself to be led, withouta word. Before 
I could collect myself to ask the reason of 
this unexpected proceeding, I found myself 
companied by, or, rather, being dragg' ys 
the good-natured old lawyers. " 

“And what was the reason, you ask. 
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Simply this. The note, for the uttering of 
which I had been imprisoned, was the issue 
of a country bank, and since my trial had re- 
helps, my at- 


mained in the hands of Mr. 
toiney. 

“A short time poate to my release, 
Mr. Allen, —one of the gentlemen who ac- 
companied Mr.yPhelps to the prison, and 
president of the bank from whence the note 
was issued, — being in New York, was sit- 
ting in Phelps’s office, when some casual re- 
mark recalled to the mind of the latter the 
circumstances attending my _ conviction. 
From mere curiosity he showed the note to 
Allen, and he, to Phelps’s astonishment, 
pronounced it genuine! I had been guilty 
of no crime, either in thought or deed. But 
where was the redress? What redress 
could there be for a mother murdered, and 
aname dishonored? You need not be told 
my reasons for quitting New York forever. 
I came here after many wanderings ; and, to 
yw day, no soul there knows but that I am 
dead.” 

Once more the old man paused, re-lighted 
his pipe, and in a more cheerful tone contin- 
ued his story. 

“] had lived here with an old negro wo- 
man for housekeeper nearly four years, 
when some unaccountable impulse prompted 
me to go to New Orleans. 

“ There was no reason why I should either 
go on or stay, except my own inclination ; 
and so I ran down to the bank there and 
hailed the first boat bound downward, and 
took passage for the city. 

“It was a hot but a beautiful day in May 
when the Perdita swung out into the cur- 
rent, and steamed gallantly down the river. 
The heat was tempered by a strong breeze 
from the south, before which small fleecy 
Glouds, that seemed almost melting into the 
distant blue, like little fairy barges, scudded 
swiftly to the northward. 

“ Always silent and distracted, I was unu- 
sually thoughtful. I sat all day on the 
‘guards,’ to all appearance — at the 
banks of the river, really looking dreamily 
into my own heart-history, with that sort of 
pleasant sadness which every meditative 
man so often feels; that partial losing of 
one’s present consciousness in the cloudy 
living-over-again the pleasantness of ‘ years 

ne.’ 

“ Late in the afternoon, the sun disappear- 
ed behind a mass of leaden-blue clouds, 
gilding its volumed verge with a line of daz- 
zling Tight. The wind ceased entirely, a 
stifling closeness crept to the atmosphere ; 
and, to an eye at all weather-wise, it was ev- 
ident that the armies of the air were muster- 
ing for a conflict. By and by the thunder, 
which, like the artillery on a distant battle- 
field had trembled along the horizon, swelled 
‘nearer and more near; the lightning — fierce 


spirit of the storm — leaped from the bosom 
of the cloud, and waved his flaming banner 
in advance ; a few large drops, which, in the 
———- stillness, sounded like a shower 
of shot, clattered upon the deck; and then, 
with all the roar and din of the summer 
tempest, the elemental battle whirled around 
us. 

“For more than three hours the storm 
raged with unabated fury; and, even when its 
fiercest rush had swept away to the last, the 
rain poured down in steady torrents, and, 
except for an occasional pale flash of light- 
ning, the night was dark. Durin 
the whole of the first half of the night I felt 
no inclination to sleep, should I try ever so 
earnestly; and at nearly two o’clock in the 
morning I was standing at one of the glass - 
doors of the social hall. I donot know how 
long I had stood there. I only know that I 
alone of all the oo was walking; 
and, except for the escaping steam, there 
was no sound on board. 

“Suddenly I was aroused by loud shout- 
ing without, followed in quick succession by 
the hurried trampling of feet, and a crashing 
shock that made the vessel tremble to her 
keel. As I gained the deck, the air was fill- 
ed with lond screams and agonized cries for 
help. The next moment the resin torches 
of the boat flashed their red light upon the 
darkness, and there, close before us, laya 
disabled steamer sinking rapidly. In the 
thick darkness they could not properly 
measure distances, and in a rash attempt to 
cross the course of the Perdita she had 
been cut far below the water line. 

“T had not dwelt so long upon the river- 
bank without familiarizing myself with the 
use of the oar, and, with the aid of two or 
three of the first who recovered their self- 

ssession, I launched one of the steamer’s 

ats, and pushed off to the assistance of 
those who wefe struggling in the water. I 
shall never forget the faces I saw that night. 
And I shudder even now as I recall their 
looks of despairing supplication, as the tur- 
bid waters closed over them forever, within 
sight and almost within reach of helping 
friends. 

“] was standing in the bow of the boat, 
as we were returning slowly from a long cir- 
cuit around the sunken steamer, when I saw 
close before us the gleam of a white garment 
upon the water, and a faint, bubbling call 
reached our ears. The boat shot forward, 
under thé impulse of the rowers, but the ob- 
ww was gone. We were just turning to 
eave the spot, when the water parted again 
below us, and the glare of the torches shone 
on an upturned female face. I needed no 
second glance. My heart leaped into my 
throat; and, with a spring that carried me 
far over the boat’s side, I grasped the white 
figure with trembling fingers, and supported 
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it until the strong arms in the boat lifted us 
both from the water. 

“The next morning May Walters —I 
could not call her May Wilson—and I sat 
together in New Orleans, and talked hour 
after hour. 

“ Let me make her story brief. 

“ They had gone directly from New York 
to New Orleans, where Horace soon obtain- 
ed employment as book-keeper in one of the 
banks of thecity. But the loss of his wealth 
and position had completely cast down his 
weak spirit. He fell into habits of drunken- 
ness, was rarely at his home, sometimes 
leaving her in their boarding-house for days 
together. He entertained an insane hope of 
regaining his lost wealth at the gaming- 


table, and, within twelve months from their 
marriage, he was brought home dead, stab- 
bed in a drunken brawl in one of the gam- 
bling hells of the “7 
a 


«Fortunately for ay, she had gained the 
affection and esteem of the wife of the pres- 
ident of the bank where Horace had been 
employed, who now offered her a home os- 
tensibl as a teacher of music for her daugh- 
ter. nd here she had been ever since, 
meeting nothing but kindness, and content- 
ed with her Jot. She was accompanyin 
the family on a Northern tour, when the acci- 
dent occurred which brought us together. 


“ More than thirty years,” solemnly con- 
tinued the old man after a pause, “ have ' 
rolled away, and never since then, for a sin- 
gle day, have May and I been parted.” 


Mrs. Amery rose softly from her chair, 
and, kneeling beside her husband, hid her 
— his bosom, and sokbed like a little 
child. 

Silently I walked down the pathway, and, 
leaning upon the rustic gate, looked far 
down where the light of the new-risen moon 
slept upon the water, and listened to the 
night-wind as it whispered softly to the 
slumbering flowers. Presently I felt, rather 
than heard, a light step behind me. A little 
white handkerchief was laid upon my should- 
er, I passed my arms lovingly around a 
yielding figure, and then, with spirits that in 
that blissful hour lived but as one essence, 
Margaret and I stood dreaming under the 
silent stars, until the old man’s voice, — 

“ Come, children, it is late.” 


That little hand is not so fair and plump 
now, as then, and the frosts of age are be- 
ginning to silver my hair, but the quiet au- 
tumn evenings often find us standing at that 
rustic gate. The same river still flows un- 
changingly at our feet, and Margaret and I 
are as perfectly one spirit now as then, 


SPANISH CONSCRIPTS AND SPANISH WOMEN. 


a standing with a crowd of work- 
worn mothers and girls, whose eyes were 
red with tears, outside the drawing-room for 
conscripts, while the lots were being drawn. 
Four or five of the poor, bronzed-faced 
mothers were counting their beads, and 
praying to the God who they thought had 
well-nigh forsaken them ; as many of the 
r girls threw themselves on their knees 
n the dusty, straw-littered streets, crying 
out “ Dios mio! Dios mio /” and throwing 
dust and the paja, or chopped straw that lit- 
tered the street, into the rich folds of their 
magnificent hair. Their bronzed, brown, 
dirty faces; their blood-shot eyes, the dust 
mingling with the tears that flowed down 
their quivering cheeks, their passionate cry, 
with their eyes upturned to Heaven, “ 
God! my God! Ahi! Ahi! —all 
these formed a scene that may well be add- 
ed toa pon ore on the sorrows of the poor. 
Sturdy, reckless young fellows, the lads 
drawn care but little; as with the higher, 
so with the lower classes in Spain, all the 


love, truth, steadfastness, and purity is to 
be found among the women, to which they 
add a passionateness of affection —often- 
times for objects least worthy of it — which 
can only be called sublime, which is really 
divine, and a fit witness to anc a likeness or 
shadow of the love of Him who is “ kind to 
the unthankful, even, and the evil.” I have 
mixed with Spanish women of all classes, . 
and can only say that the stories about their 
looseness of morals, when married, are mere 
iaventions of travelers who know neither 
the heart nor the honor of the women of 
Spain. The men are very corrupt, I t, 
whether married or single, whether high or 
low, but no married woman ever goes wrong 
unless her husband is first unfaithful to her. 
The code of honor is a strange one, but one 
tacitly acknowledged. toe | say, “If he is 
not true to me, I am free from any obliga- 
tion to be true to him!” And as to a mar- 
ried woman flirting or a girl proving a heart- 
less flirt, it is a thing unknown among the 
women of Spain. 


Our Young People’s Story-Teller. 


FRED AND FLOSSIE ; 
OR, GOD HELPS THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES. 


BY CLARA LE CLERC, OF TEXAS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ATTACK AND ITS RESULTS. 


LL was wildest confusion! Above the 

roar of the storm could be heard the 
wild yells of the attacking party, the snort- 
‘ing and plunging of the maddened horses, 
the hoarse, gruff voice of the guide and 
captain of the wagon-train, as he gave his 
orders to his men. For half an hour this 
mad tumult raged, and so far our little ones 
had remained inthe wagon; Flossie on her 
knees, her little hands clasped, her white 
face convulsed with terror and grief; Fred 
loading and firing whenever a_ red-skin 
showed himself, and oftentimes causing a 
yell of rage and pain when his shot took 
effect. 

Groans could be heard from both sides ; 
but the Indians, growing bolder, made a rush 
to the wagons, and the conflict became 
hand to hand. 

But the twenty men composing the wagon- 
train were soon overpowered; the odds 
were sadly against them;: five to one, as was 
soon found out; for a voice was heard in 
plain English, commanding some one to 
“bring a light!” And quickly some one 
obeyed the command ; a lantern was brought 
from somewhere, and the scene proved be- 
yond all power of description. Eighteen 
men, dead and dying. were scattered under 
and about the wagons; and Fred's eyes di- 
lated with horror and anguish, as he saw a 
ae stalwart Indian stoop down, scalping- 

nife in hand, and clutch his hand in the 
brown locks of a prostrate form all too fa- 
miliar to him. In asecond his gun was at 
his shoulder; the next the Indian gave a 
bound and a shriek, and tumbled over. 

Wild shouts arose ; and they gathered in 
great excitement around the wagon from 
whence the shot came, and in a moment had 
— the delicate boy, and dragged him 

orth. 

“ The cussed kids! 1I’d forgotten them.” 

Again spoke the voice in English; and, 


glancing to his right, Fred beheld young 
Redwine. 

Half a dozen tomahawks were raised over 
the helpless boy’s head; but in half a sec- 
ond, as it were, Flossie had cast herself in 
their midst, and wrapping her arms closely 
about Fred, cried out in tones of deepest 
anguish, — 

“ Kill me too, if you kill him!” 


Redwine spoke a few hurried words in | 


the Indian tongue; and every tomahawk 
was instantly lowered. Then turning to the 
boy, Redwine demanded, — 

“Why did you shoot ?” 

“ Because he started to scalp my father !” 
And with a spring the brave boy freed him- 
self from his captors, and knelt by that pros- 
trate form in the mud. 

“O father, father! Have they indeed 
killed you!” And the boy clung to the 
dear form, lifted the bowed head in his 
arms; and as he did so, a shudder pass-4 
over the father’s form, and a low moan es- 
caped his lips. 

“A light! Here, quick! alight! My fa- 
ther yet lives! O God, I humbly thank 
thee!” 

With a low cry, Flossie snatched the lan- 
tern from the Indian standing near, and 
knelt at Fred’s side. 

The Indians stood as if stupefied, — spell- 
bound. Not a hand was lifted to restrain 
them; and the two children knelt there in 
dark, wild night, the rain beating upon their 
uncovered heads, by the side of their dear 
one, and sought to arouse him. 


All at once Flossie sprang up and clam- ' 


bered into the wagon, and in a few seconds 
was back with a cup in her hand. 
“ Give him this, Fred, some of mamma’s 
cordial. Perhaps that may arouse him! ” 
And together they forced a portion be- 


tween the _ moaning lips; while the ~ 
e 


dark-browed enemy st sullenly around, 
and looked on in silent wonder. 

At last the brown eyes opened, and gazed 
wonderingly around ; and “ My boy!” came 
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from the pale, quivering lips, in glad sur- 
prise! 

“Mr. Redwine, you will please assist me 
in getting my father into our wagon!” 

he boy’s voice was firm, even command- 
ing; and young Redwine approached, and 
motioning toa young Indian at his side, to- 
gether with Fred’s assistance, they lifted 
the wounded man, and placed him in the 
wagon, upon the bed which Flossie hastily 
arranged. 

Another draught of the cordial ; and the 
dear voice again was heard, inquiring in 
feeble tones if the children had escaped 
unhurt, and how the attack had resulted. 

“In defeat to us, dear father; but, thank 
God, you are not numbered with the slain!” 

And Fred knelt beside his father, and ar- 
ranged the pillows in a more comfortable 
manner beneath his head; while Flossie 
brought a basin of water and bathed the 
sufferer’s face and*hands, then combed out 
a which was clotted with blood and 
mud. 

“ And we are prisoners, father! And only 
think of it, that young Mr. Redwine led the 
attacking party!” 

“Yes,” answered the feeble voice. “I 
am not astonished! Red Joe and Bill both 
suspected this thing, and imparted their sus- 
picions to us this evening. I wonder if 
Red Joe and Bill escaped ?’ 

“I cannot tell you father; for I obeyed 
your injunctions strictly. I remained in the 
wagon, loading and firing whenever I saw 
a dark form appear on the rocks; and did 
not even venture to lift the end curtain un- 
til I heard a familiar voice command some 
one to bring a light. Then peeping cau- 
tiously forth, I saw a great, brawny Tndian 
twist his hand in your hair, and raise his 
knife to scalp you; and then I blazed away 
and killed him, and then they dragged me 
out of the wagon. I thought for a second 
that my time had come; but Redwine —for 
I had at once recognized him — spoke a few 
words to the Indians in their own tongue, 
and they immediately lowered their knives ; 
and I sprang to your side to find you alive !” 

And the noble boy, overcome with his 
emotions, stooped and pressed a loving kiss 
with great reverence upon the pallid brow 
of his father. 

Just then a tall form darkened the open 
end of the wagon, and young Redwine 
stepped 

* Well, my young tling! so you have 
sent braves to ‘ Kingdom 
Come’ tonight! What do you suppose 
they will do with you, in order to return the 
compliment? ” 

And he grinned malignantly into the face 
of the brave boy. 

“Mr. Redwine, what did we ever do to 
injure you ?” asked the boy, returning Red- 


wine’s dark, hateful looks, with bright, un- 
flinching gaze. “Did we ever harm you? 
Ever offer you the slightest offence?” 

“Oh, you dry up! I want none of your 
sanctimonious cant about me! By the 
holy poker! we came pretty near finishing 
you up, reverend sir!” 

And he made a low, mocking bow in the 
direction of the wounded minister, and con- 
tinued, — 

“ And now, my ‘cock of the walk,’ I shall 
peasent to tie you, and the little duckling 

ere, hand and foot, for how do I know but 
that you-may escape us after all!” 

“QO sir! do not tieus!” pleaded Flossie. 
“ Fred and I will promise you on our sacred 
hor.or, that we will not try toescape!” =~ 

And the little girl clasped her hands and 
turned entreatingly toward their captor. 

“Man!” exclaimed the boy, indignation 
and sorrow contending in the tones of his 
voice. “Do you imagine for one moment 
that we would make the least effort to es- 
cape while breath remains in my dear fa- 
ther’s body ?” 

Young Redwine gazed at first one and 
then the other in amazed wonder. 

“Not try to escape!” The idea at first 
seemed too preposterous to think of; bnt 
after a careful scrutiny of those two pure, 
noble childish faces, he muttered half to 
himself, — 

“Gad! I have a great mind to try them, 
any way. See here, and you too, 
my pretty damsel, if I let you remain un- 
bound, will you give me your solemn pledge 
to make no effort to escape? In other 
words, if I spare you, will you stick to your 
part of the contract? That is, make no at- 
tempt to give me the slip? For if you 
should, I ’d soon make you sup sorrow!” 

* Not while my father lives, needing m 
care and attention as he does now, will 
make any effort to escape. But I warn you, 
should he recover, we should make the at- 
tempt then; or if God takes him from us, 
then, also would we try to escape. I can 
promise thus, and no more,” Fred replied. 
“ And I know that Flossie will give a like 
pledge. Will you not, Flossie?” 

And Fred turned to where the sweet 
child stood, with her little hands clasped, 
and her great, speaking eyes fixea beseech- 
ingly upon young Redwine. 

“Yes, oh, yes! I promise faithfully, all 
that Fred has promised. O sir! you will 
let us remain unbound so that we may attend 
to Fred’s dear father?” 

“ Have it your own way for a while, youn 
uns! I ’ll see that you do not escape me! 


And with that, young Redwine jumped 
from the wagon, and soon was heard giving 
some orders in the Indian tongue. 

Presently the horses were all brought up, 
and harnessed to the different wagons ; each 
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ir to their respective wagons; for youn 
Re dwine had been with pall 
it had started out, and was familiar with 
everything pertaining to it. 

One after another they heard the wagons 
roll off, and their wagon brought up the 
rear, — young Redwine acting as driver.* 

Slowly, slowly they crawled along through 
the deep mud and fast-falling rain. How 
it beat upon the wagon-top! How thelight- 
ning flashed! and the thunder crashed 
above their heads ! 

The children had arranged Mr. Moulton 
with all the comfort they possibly could, and 
sat on either side of him; now and then giv- 
ing him a portion of the cordial, or bathing 
his deathJike face. 

At length he slept! And they sat in al- 
most breathless silence, watching the pallid 
face, and listening to his feeble breathing. 

After a long silence, Flossie wnat — 

“Fred, dear Fred, do you think he will 
ever get over it?” 

The boy sadly shook his head, as he 
made answer, — 

“JT fear not, Flossie. God alone knows. 
Father’s life, all our lives, are in his hands. 
Father has taught me to have such faith in 
God, as to accept any chastisement from 
his hands without murmuring. But, O Flos- 
sie! how hard it would be to give him up, 
none but God will ever know! But” — 
speaking in a less despondent tone —“ I 
shall look after his wounds carefully, just as 
Soon as daylight comes. He may not be so 
badly hurt, after all!” 

And the children lapsed into silence 
again; with a silent but fervent prayer for 
daylight; while the dreary night passed on, 
in wild rain, and wilder winds. 

By and by the first faint lines of dawn 
were visible in the east; and young Red- 
a heard the boy watcher murmur broken- 

Thank God for daylight!” 

While the little girl clasped her small 
hands, and bowed her golden head upon 
them as if in silent prayer. 

. They are arum pair of young uns, I ’ll 
swear!” muttered the man, with a backward 
glance at the youthful pair in the rear part 
of the wagon. 

Presently the first wagon of the train 
stopped in a wild and rugged place; and 
one after another, the drivers checked their 
horses, until all were clustered at the base 
< a jagged, almost insurmountable looking 

ill. 


“ Here we shall take our breakfast,” an- 
nounced young Redwine. 

And soon several Indians were busily en- 
gaged in preparing breakfast. Whilst one 
started a fire, another ae out the store 
of provisions, and a third caught up two 


buckets, — one in each hand,—and with 
cat-like agility climbed the rugged hill to 
about half way, and turning abruptly to the 
right, stoo for one moment over a broad 
ledge of white limestone, and, plunging both 
buckets downward out of sight, soon lifted 
them into view again, their sides glistening 
with water. 

“O sir! may I try to go up the mountain- 
side for a pail of that clear, sparkling wa- 
ter?” exclaimed Flossie, as she saw the 
dripping buckets balance for one moment 
on the side of the rock; and watched the 
Indian turn and come lightly and swiftly 
down the steep hill, his buckets so steadily 
poised on his sinewey arms that not one 
crystal drop found its way out of the brim- 
ming buckets. 

The child’s eyes dilated with wonder and 
admiration as she watched the descent, and 
“= to Fred, she cried,— 

“ Was n’t that beautifullydone ? I don’t 
believe he lost one drop. Oh, we must 
have some of that fresh water for your dear 
father! Sir” — 

And she turned to where young Redwine 
had been standing, but he had moved off to 
the group around the fire, and was speaking 
a few words to the Indian with the pails. 

With a grunt, he placed one of the buck- 
ets on the ground ; and with two long strides 
reached the wagon, and put the pail near 
the astonished child, saying in guttural 
tones, — 

“ For the Sunrise !” 

And was gone, just as Flossie recovered 
from her bewilderment, and exclaimed, — 

“Oh, thank you so much for your kind- 
ness !” 

Then turning to Fred, she exclaimed, — 

“What did he mean, Fred, by saying ‘ for 
the Sunrise’? I know the sun is up, but 
I do not think his rays are very brilliant 
this morning !” 

The boy sighed as he passed his hand 
caressingly over the bright, golden waves of 
her hair, and answered, — 

“You are the Sunrise he had reference 
to. I suppose on account of your very fair 
complexion, and bright, beautiful hair! 
The Indians are very poetical in their 
names,—at least a portion of them. 
Strange that a race so blood-thirsty and 
savage can admire the beautiful of God’s 
creations as they do. But God has given 
some redeeming quality to the lowest of his 
creatures,” continued the boy in a thought- 
ful tone, as he brushed back the clustering 
golden curls, and kissed the lily-white brow. 

“*Sunrise’! A fit name for our little 
Flossie!” murmured the wounded man ; 
and both of the children turned eagerly at 
the sound of that loved voice, and hastened 
to his side. 
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TOM’S GOLD DOLLAR. 


M CALDWELL threw a stone at 

Deacon Ulster’s horse as the old dea- 
con was riding by theotherday. The stone 
struck the horse, the horse kicked, the dea- 
con’s hat and wig were knocked off into the 
mud, and the deacon himself came very 
near being thrown. Tom did n’t exactly 
mean to do it, although he did cast the 
stone, and did — with the rough boys in 
laughing heartily at the sad plight into which 
the deacon was put by this recklessness. 

“Good for you, Tom!” said a red-vested 
and red-nosed horse-jockey, who stood by 
the livery-stable door, and saw the catastro- 

he to Deacon Ulster. “Here’s a dollar, 
om. It ’s worth that to see pious pride 
put into a pickle.” 

Tom was surprised. He hesitated a mo- 
ment, but could not resist the prize, and so, 

cketing the dollar, joined in the jockey’s 
jolly laugh at the deacon’s expense, and 
then walked on, feeling a little ashamed of 
himself, and yet covering his conviction with 
the thought of how many nice things a gold 
dollar would buy. 

Tom had gone but a few steps when he 
heard a voice on the other side of the street 
calling him. He raised his eyes, and saw 
Doctor Maybin, an old Quaker, standing in 
his office, and beckoning him to come over. 


“ What did the fool pay thee for thy folly, 
Thomas ?” asked the old man. 

Tom blushed. His fingers fumbled in his 
pockets, and the gold dollar seemed to burn 
them more than the hot blushes burned his 
cheeks and brow. He answered nothing. 

“Didst thou sell thyself, Thomas?” 
asked the old doctor. 

Still the condemned boy was speechless. 

“Thoughtlessly, thou didst do a foolish 
thing. Mischievously, thou didst laugh 
with fools at thine own wrong. Cowardly, 
thou didst shrink from confessing th 
wrong. Covetously, thou didst accept a bit 
of gold for a bad deed, and canst thou now 
rejoice in gold thus ill-gotten ?” 

“'Tom’s blue eyes, brimful of tears, gazed 
into the white face’of the indignant old man. 

“Tam ashamed of thee!” said the doc- 
tor. 

“Tam of myself,” said Tom, flinging the 

Id piece to the pavement, and bursting 
into a flood of tears. 

“ Then pick up that gold; go to the giver; 
place it again in his hand, and say, ‘I blush 
that I dared to touch it;’ then go to Deacon 
Ulster’s, and confess thy wrong.” : 

“TI will,” said Tom, as he picked up the 
coin and hurriedly left the doctor’s presence, 

And Tom did as the doctor advised. 


A LITTLE ERRAND FOR GOD. 


stood on the door-step with a 
very tiny basket in her hand, when her 
father drove up and said, — 

“] am glad you are all ready to go out, 
dear ; I came to take you to Mrs. Lee’s park 
to see the new deer.” 

“ Oh, thank you, papa ; but I can’t go just 
this time. The deer wil keep, and we can 
go tomorrow. I have a very particular er- 
rand to do now,” said the little girl. 

“ What is it, dear?” asked the father. 

“Oh, it is to on | this somewhere,” and 
she held up the small basket, 

“ Who is the errand for, dear?” 

“ For my own self, papa; but —oh, no; I 
guess not — it’s a little errand for God, papa.” 

“Well, I will not hinder you, my little 
dear,” said the Be father tenderly. “Can 
I ou any?” 

“No, sir. I was-going to carry my big or- 
ange, that I saved from dessert, to old Peter.” 

“Is old Peter sick?” 


“No, I hope not; but he never has any 
thing nice; and I thought that an orange 
would look so beautiful and make him so 
happy! Don’t you think poor well folks 
ought to be comforted sometimes as well as 
poor sick folks, papa?” 

“ Yes, my dear; and I think we often for- 
get them until sickness or starvation comes. 

ou are right; this is a little errand for 
God. Get into the buggy, and I will drive 
you to old Peter’s, and wait till you have 
done the errand, and then show you the 
deer. Have you a pin, Helen?” 

“ Yes, papa ; here is one.” 

“ Well, here is a five-dollar bill for you to 
fix on the skin of the orange. This will pay 
old Peter’s rent for four weeks, and perhaps 
this will be a little errand for God, too,” said 
the gentleman. 

Little Helen, who had taught a wise man 
a lesson, looked very happy as her fingers 
fixed the fresh bill on the orange. 
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Ruthven's Puszle Page. 


{Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to March Puzzles 
21. — Magnanimous. 
23—MesS 
AbeT 


ney 
ora 


26. — Brigade. 
28. — Production. 
30. — Wholly, holly. 


25. — Cardinal. 
27. — Declaration. 
29. — Petrified. 
31.— Whelp, help. 32. — Wassail, 
33: — Sunlike, unlike. 34.— Drub, rub. 
35. — Thump, h 
30.—CALAMAR 


38. — Cross-Word Enigma, 
The first is in brass, but not in gold; 
The second is in bleak, but not in cold, 
The third is in field, but not in fold; 
The fourth is in clasp, but not in hold; 
The fifth is in proud, but not in bold; 
The sixth is in aged, but not in old; 
The seventh is in platter, but not in dish; 
The whole is the name of a fish. 

VETERAN. 


Syncopations. 
39. — Syncopate formed, and leave noted. 
40. — Iil-will, and leave despised. 
41.— A thigh, and leave a deformity. 
42.— The morning, and leave principal. 
43. — A coarse lace, and leave a measure. 
CyRIL DEANE. 


44.— A Diamond. 


A vowel; a large vessel; chief of a convent; |. 


relating to trees; the Mohammedan book of 
faith; to embrown; a consonant. 


ETHIEL VICTOR. 
45:— Double Acrostic. 


The primals and finals name two birds. 
Betsy ANN. 


Central Deletions. 
46. — Delete a weapon, and get a mineral 
47-—A boy’s name, and get a handle. 
— To discourage, and get an animal. 
49.— A male name, and get a nobleman. 
50. — Pieces of burnt clay, and get obligations. 
ED HAZEL. 


51.— Half Square. 
An evening bell; customary; to destroy; an 
article used by ladies; a prefix; a letter from 
lowa. MOLLIE. 


52.—A Square. 


To strike; to plan; mental; to annoy; a girl’s 
name. RUTHVEN. 


Anagrams. 
53-— A thin trace. 
54. — Bail Nora. 
55-— Scold Ira. 

56. — Try its den. 
7.— A poet-saver. 
oa — Fine dish. 


59. — Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of twelve letters, is a 
lant. 
, The 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, is a small stone-fruit. 
The 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, is a pungent spice. 
GREBRENNEWJ. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, received before April 10, we will send a 
good book; and for the best original charade a 
puzzle paper for six months. 

Solvers. 


Answers to the December puzzles were re- 
ceived from English Boy, E. L. Wing, Necro M. 
Ancer, D. E. Gerry, and Elwin Le Clerc. 


Prize-Winners. 

Necro M. Ancer, for the best list of correct an- 
swers; Cora A. L., for the best batch of original 
puzzles. 

All are invited to contribute to this depart. 
mént, and to send answers every month. 


am mistake; to set on; lethargy; to declare; 


RUTHVEN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE Lire oF Davip GLascow FARRAGUT. 
Published by D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. This is a valuable contribution to the in- 
formation and general literature of the country. 
The naval hero, our own prized and loved Admi- 
ral Farragut, has had his life written by his son, 
Loyall Farragut, a gentleman well qualified for 
the task, for it was one of love and duty; and 
those who appreciated the services of the great 
admiral can now turn to these pages, and see 
what he did for his country. Here is a history of 
his great deeds, and his letters, portraits, maps, 
and other illustrations. It is an elegant volume, 
and one that should be in the library of every 
home in the country. By this means we can 
show how much we respect the memory of the 
brave and good man who fought our battles, and 
fought them well, and won our victories. 

D. Appleton & Company, of New York, a 
house that is known all over the world as well 
for its good deeds as for its superior publications, 
have just published the following flew books as 
well as the above :— 

THE PATHOLOGY OF MIND. By Henry Mauds- 
ley, M. D., one of the most distinguished authors 
and writers on the subject that has appeared in 
this century. He describes sleep, the mind, 
thoughts, and all that goes to make gem | a 
study and a profound science. All who read the 
book will be interested profoundly in its deep re- 
search and learning. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. By the 
late James F. W. Johnston, M.A. A new edi- 
tion, revised and improved, and brought down to 
the present time, by Arthur Herbert Church, M.A. 
Here are some of the topics treated: The air we 
breathe, the water we drink, the soil we cultivate, 
the plant we rear, the bread we eat, the beef we 
cook, the beverages we infuse, and so forth, —all 
showing what a wide range the authors have 


taken in their work. It is valuable for any one 
to read and study. 

SEBASTIAN STROME. A novel. By Julian 
Hawthorne, the son of the celebrated novelist 
who wrote “ The Scarlet Letter” and other books 
which will live forever. It is a pleasant novel, 
and is sold at 75 cents. 

ERASMUS DARWIN. By Ernst Krause. Trans- 
lated from the German, and with a prelimi 
notice by Charles Darwin. Illustrated. The life 
of a man like Darwin cannot help being interest- 
ing. The py who proved to his own satis- 
faction, and that of some others, that we are de- 
scended from monkeys, must be a bold man. He 
was attacked from church and pulpit; but as the 
ministers did n’t know what they were talking 
about, and Darwin did, the philosopher got the 
better of the arguments. But read the book, and 


HE ART OF SPEECH. Studies in Poetry and 
Prose. In two volumes. By L. T. Townsend, 
D.D. Some valuable advice to speakers and 
readers. A copy should be sent to each member 
of Congress. 

GREAT SINGERS, FROM FAuSTINA BorDONI 
TO HENRIETTA SonTAG. By George T. Ferris. 
Among the names mentioned are those of Gabri- 
elli, Arnould, Catalini, Pasta, and others. Price 
30 cents. 

LorD MACAULAY: His LIFE AND HIS WRIT- 
INGS. By Charles H. Jones. A compact life of 
the greatest and best talker that England has 
seen for fifty years. Price 30 cents. 

The last two belong to Appletons’ New Handy- 
Volume Series. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer & Company, the great medicine 
manufacturers of Lowell,, have sent us a com- 

lete assortment of their valuable almanacs, in 
nglish, French, German, Spanish, and other 
tongues. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. E. W.—We sent the manuscript, as you 


. H., JR. — We returned what we could not 
use. Thanks for your good wishes. 

Mrs. H. A. T.— We can send you any book 
or publication that you may desire, on receipt of 
the price. 

JustingE.— We do not care to bother our 
heads with mathematical puzzles, for we have no 
time for such pursuits. at 

. L. C.—The “ Trip” is more suitable for a 
daily paper than a magazine, and you had better 
send it to a daily journal. 

Docror.— Your treatise on Spiritualism is 
too long for our pages. We might use one half 
as long as what you pone , 

Mary Smiru.—- The negro song is a pleasant 


jingle, and we will use it, while we think we can 
find a place for the “ Negro Wedding.” 

CHARLES H.— We think you will like our 
Novelettes. They are sent to all parts of the 
country, and at cheap rates. See advertisement 
in another part of the magazine. 

THE NEW-BLOOMFIELD TIMEs. — Our sto’ 
of “The Battle of the Cedars” was copyright 
by us, and you published it in violation of the 
law, and you do not even give us credit. 

Cora. — Don’t think that we are cynical, dear 
child; but men don’t like to marry women who 
have been engaged to several different men, and 
all those men alive when he marries her. _ 

Rupert. —“Good-by” is an abbreviation of 
the old and honored custom of saying “God be 
with you!” The rest of your questions we have 
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not time to answer or.to hunt up all the facts re- 


ing. 
a P.—The legend has never appeared in 
verse, to our knowledge. It is a beautiful one, 
and it seems to us that you might do something 
with it. Where it originated, we do not know. 
We published all that relates to it. . 

SUBSCRIBER.—Glad to hear that the Laikin 
Salve cuted your leg. It can do wonders, and is 
the best thing of the kind in the country. Rec- 
ommend it to your neighbors and friends. Only 
25 cents a box. Address this office. 

A. F. S.— We should like to see the picture 
of the handsomest baby in the United States. 
Glad you feel so well satisfied with it and with 
its father. But send the picture, at all events; 
and we will sit in judgment on it, — not the baby, 
but its representation. 

POLITICIAN. — Don’t talk to us of booms. The 
only boom we care about is the boom of our 
magazine. We want to see it circulate among 
the people to the extent of a hundred and fifty 
thousand copies a month. Help us in this, and 
we are your friend for life. 

JuLia. — Your poem commencing — 


“ Lay your head (upon my breast, and let me kiss your 
eyes? — 


is too eee for our pages Such poems 
should be illustrated, to show the position of the 
parties. Besides, it is a bad example for the 


C.— We should be pleased to send you 
a copy of BALLou’s; but really we can’t remem- 
ber the names of all our contributors, and when 
their articles appear. In consequence of this 
trouble, you must pardor us if we decline your 
request. You had better subscribe for the mag- 
azine, or purchase it each month. 
G. C.— The article reflects much credit on 
ur pen, and we were pleased to publish it. 
ing well written and well expressed, we think 
that you have cause for congratulating yourself 
on your first attempt. Study, and remember 
what you read, is the best advice we can give 


you. 
GEorGE. — Never judge by appearances, my 
. A poor woman came into our office the 
other day, poorly dressed, and with a paper in 
one hand, and a girl with the whooping-cough in 


the other. We were just about to hand her a 
ten-dollar gold-piece, our usual custom in cases 
of charity of this kind, when she produced a dol- 
lar and a half, and wanted to pay for a year’s 
subscription for BALLOU’s MAGAZINE. She might 
have been poor, but she was rich in wisdom; so 
don’t judge by appearances, my boy. They are 
deceitful sometimes. We may as well add that 
our stock of gold-pieces has run out for this 
year. 

EXTREMES. —~ Our style of life must change. 
We cannot live now at war rates. The increase 
of regular business will be moderate for years to 
come. There is no comfort in any domestic es- 
tablishment, however elegant its appearance, 
however much admired by others, where the out- 
lays required exceed the regular and certain in- 
come. Beauty and comfort consist with a com- 
taal inexpensive home; and the sense of 

dom from debt, with the ability and heart to 
give in charity and as an offering to God, whose 


we are, and whom we serve; the power to edu- 
cate our children, and to have a small fund con- 
stantly accumulating as savings for an hour of 
need, — are infinitely to be preferred to all the 
momentary pleasures which outward display af- 
ford, accompanied, as they often are, with the 
ceaseless gnawings of that apprehension which 
to a sensitive mind accompanies debt. 

DECLINED. —“ The Lost Brother.” “Why do 
these Tears fall?” [We don’t knew, unless she 
has been peeling onions. That is as good a rea- 
son as any we can think of.] “ Will he come 
when the Roses bloom ?” = should hope he 
will, unless he has fears of leap-year and its con- 
sequences.] “Do not ask me now.” [There is 
no fear. One who writes such a bad hand will 
not be asked in a hurry, or the second time.] 
“Love and Salt.” [Which even the latter can’t 
save. Ah, friend Laura! your poetry is delight- 
ful, but your prose is dry and dull.] “Tell her 
that I’ve come.” [You wlll excuse us from so 
disagreeable a duty. We once told a woman 
that her husband had returned, and we shall 
never — no, never —forget our reception. It is 
mighty lucky that we are now alive to decline 
your offer.] “Bonds.” [Wish we had a lot of 
wat] U. S. bonds, we mean; not the other 

nd.j . 

A DiscusTED MAN.— Dr. Ure recommends 
the following method to get rid of rats. Melt in 
a bottle, by standing it in water heated to about 
a hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit, half a 
pound of lard, to which add a quarter of an 
ounce of phosphorus and half a pint of proof 
spirit. Then remove the bottle from the water 
bath, cork, and violently agitate it for a minute 
or two. On standing, the dilute alcohol sepa- 
rates, and may be poured off; while the rest, 
made fluid by gently warming, is made into a 
dough with wheat flour and sugar, and flavored 
with oil of rhodium or anise-seed. Pellets of 
this dough are placed in the rat-holes; and as 
they shine in the dark, and are pleasant to taste 
and smell, they are readily eaten by rats and 
mice, and certainly prove fatal. There is no dan- 
ger of fire from the use of this mixture if am 
erly prepared; but care should be used in - 
ing it, as the phosphorus is very inflammable and 
a deadly poison. 

A Moruer. — There are a thousand remedies 
for whooping cough, and we do not know the 
right one; but a Dr. Garth, of Vienna, proposes 
a singular treatment for this distressing ailment, 
which will doubtless receive careful consideration 
from the medical profession. He states that by 
placing twenty drops of the oil of turpentine on 
a handkerchief, holding it before the face, and 
taking about forty deep inspirations, to be re- 
peated thrice daily, marked relief, succeeded in 
cases of laryngeal catarrh by speedy cure, is the 
result. Being called in to attend an infant of fif- 
teen months in the convulsive stage, he instructed 
the child’s mother to hold a cloth, moistened as 
already described, before it when awake, and to 
drop the oil upon its pillow when it slept. In 
this instance, the remedy in its effect was most 
beneficial. The frequency and severity of the 
attacks sensibly decreased in the course of twen- 
ty-four hours, and, by proper support by the help 
of stimulants, improvement was rapid. There 


can be no harm in trying this simple remedy. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Oysters FRIED. — Drain the oysters well, roll 
in fine cracker-dust, and fry in hot lard and but- 
ter, — two-thirds lard, one-third butter. 


Fritrers.—A pint of sour milk, saleratus, 
salt, about seven teaspoonfuls of flour with a tea- 
spoonful of Boston Yeast Powder well mixed in 

e flour, and an egg. 


CHOCOLATE CARAMELS. — A nd of sugar, 
a cupful each of milk and molasses, salt, and but- 
ter the size of an egg. Boil ten minutes, and add 
a quarter of a pound of chocolate. 


How To Sorren Rositn.— Melt the rosin, 
and, while in a state of fusion, add tar. The 
proper degree of hardness can be ascertained by 
dropping a small portion of the melted mass into 
water. 


JeLty. — Soak a package of gelatine in a pint 
of cold water two hours, add two quarts of boil- 
ing water, three cupfuls of sugar, three lemons, 
and a cupful of cider. Strain through a bag, and 
put in a cold place. 


Sorr GINGERBREAD. — An egg, a cupful each 
of sugar, molasses, and milk, half a cupful of but- 
ter, a teaspoonful of ginger, two teaspoonfuls of 
Boston Yeast Powder, a quart of flour, salt; mix 
soft, and bake in two shallow pans. 


RAISED BREAD. — Three quarts of flour, one 
teaspoonful of salt, two spoonfuls of butter, one 
iece of Boston Compressed Yeast, mix it with 
ukewarm water, put to rise over night. In the 
morning stir it up, and place in pans to rise again 
before baking. 


A CurE FoR CANCER.—The use of red- 
clover tea is said to be an effectual cure for can- 
cer, even if of long standing and malignant. The 
red blossoms should be boiled in water, and about 
a quart a day of the tea drank, and the tea also 
should be used as a wash twice a day. 


To PERFUME LINEN.— Rose-leaves dried in 
the shade, or at about four feet from a stove, one 
pound; cloves, carraway seeds, and allspice, of 
each one ounce; pound in a mortar, or grind in a 
mill. Mix all these together, and put the com- 
pound into little bags, and lay among the linen. 


ENGLISH MincE-MEAT. — Of scraped beef or 
tongue (cooked), free from skin and strings, take 
two pounds; four pounds of suet, picked and 
chopped; then dry six pounds of currants, rub 
them in a cloth first, to clean them; raisins, 
stoned and chopped, two pounds; three pounds 
of apples ; the peel and juice of two lemons; one 
nutmeg; a quarter of an ounce each of cloves, 
mace, and pimento, in finest powder; put the 


whole into a deep jar, and keep covered in a dry, 
cool place. Half the quantity is enough, unless 
for a very large family. Have citron, orange, 
and lemon peel ready, and put some of each in 
the pies when made. English mince-pies are 
made in tin patty-pans. Brandy and wine are 
put in this, but some leave them out. 


OysTER-Piz.— Line a deep basin with puff 
paste, fold a large towel, and place inside to sup- 
port the lid. Then roll an ornament out of a 
piece of paste the same as for a common pie, put 
on the basin, and bake slowly. Have an oyster 
stew made, without cream, and fill the basin as 
soon as the paste is done. Serve immediately. 


Lemon CAKE.— A cupful and a half of sugar, 
one of butter, two and a half of flour, five eggs 
beaten mee four teaspoonfuls of sweet 
milk, a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and half a 
teaspoonful of soda. 

For Felly.— Take a coffee-cupful of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, two eggs, and juice of 
two lemons; beat all together, and boil until of 
the consistency of jelly. 

For orange cake, use two oranges instead of 
lemons. 


AMMONIA. — Put a teaspoonful of ammonia 
into a quart of warm soapsuds, dip a cloth in it, 
and rub it over your soiled pantaloons, and see 
how rapidly the dirt will disappear. No scrub- 
bing will be necessary. 

To a pint of hot soapsuds add a teaspoonful of 
the spirits, dip in your fork or spoon (or whatever 
you wish to clean), rub with a soft brush, and 
then finish with chamois-skin. 

a washing windows and mirrors it has no 
equal. 

It will remove agen nag from every fabric 
without injuring the garment. Put fon the am 
monia nearly clear, lay on blotting paper, and set 
a hot iron on it for a moment. 

Also a few drops in water will cleanse and 
whiten laces and muslin beautifully. 

# few drops in a bowl of water, if the skin be 
oily, removes all uncleanliness and disagreeable 
odors. 

Added to a hot bath, it entirely absorbs all 
noxious smell; and nothing is better to remove 
dandruff from the scalp. 

A cleaning nail and hair brushes it is equally 


For heartburn and dyspepsia the aromatjc 


spirits of ammonia is — prepared. Ten 
a in a wineglassful of water will give relief. 
or house-plants, five or six drops to every 
es of water, once a week, will cause them to 
ourish. 
It is also good to clean plant jars. 
So be sure and keep a bottle of it in the house; 
and have a glass stopper for it, as it eats away 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


PAPER IN FRANCE. — The paper duty in France 
amounts to about forty per cent of the value of 
the paper used by newspapers. This is why 
French newspapers, as a rule, are printed on bad 

paper. 


LoBsTER. — Lobsters hibernate during winter 
- in the caverns among the rocks in deep water. 
When the weather begins to get warm, the lob- 
sters come out in search of food. Many are cov- 
ered more or less with serpulz and other sea- 


growth. 


SPANISH FRuits.— Fruit in Spain is mostly 
poor; oranges, grapes, and perhaps figs, except- 
ed. The smaller fruits have scarcely any exist- 
ence. The strawberry is all but unknown, ex- 
cept in a wild state. Melons, however, are abund- 
ant; but they are rather insipid. 


Fruit CAKEs.— A new industry of considera- 


- extent and importance has sprung +P at Ab- 
ville, France, under the auspices of M. Legris. 
Pears, apples, and various other fruits are here 
passed through a series of manipulations by 
which they are reduced to a paste, which is then 
cut up into small cakes about the size and shape 
of a domino, and gently dried. When required 
for use, it is only necessary to pour four times 
their weight of boiling water on them, leave them 
in soak for twenty minutes, and then add sugar 
to taste. The delicate flavor of fruits thus pre- 
pared is said to be perfect. No peeling or _ 
ing is required, and there is no waste. Their 
cost is not greater than that of an equivalent 
quantity of the original fruit, rising and falling 
somewhat according to the scarcity or abundance 
of the various fruits in each season. They are 
accessible at all times of the year, when the fruit 
itself is not obtainable; and they keep for any 
reasonable length of time, and bear long sea voy- 
ages without detriment. 


East-INDIAN THIEVES.— East-Indian thieves 
are the most expert in the world. The quarter- 
master-sergeant of a regiment at an up-station 
was a very corpulent and heavy man. One night 
his house was entered by robbers, who not only 
cleared it of everything portable that was lying 
about, but absolutely stole the very bed-clothes 
from under the fat sergeant and his sleeping fam- 
ily, without disturbing one of them. hen they 
awoke in the morning, they were lying on the 
bare mattresses. This is a cémmon trick with 
East-Indian thieves, and the way they manage it 
is this. The robber, before he enters a house or 
tent, first strips and anoints himself with oil, 
which is done in order that, in case any person 
should be awake and seize.the intruder, he may 
be enabled to slip like an eel from his grasp. 
Thus prepared, he creeps into the dwelling as 
noiselessly as possible. e nights in India are 
generally excessively warm oppressive, and 


the sleep of most people, although heavy, une 
and disturbed. this the thief takes ond 
tage. He quietly crouches down close under the 
bed, and with a feather gently tickles the nose of 
the sleeper, who, half dozing, rubs it and turns 
on his couch. While he is doing this the sheet 
on which he is lying is withdrawn a little from 
under him by the thief. When he is fast asleep 
again, a second application of the feather causes 
another turn, and a little more of th sheect is 
pulled away. The thief then goes to the other 
side, and the tickling is continued until the sheet 
is withdrawn completely from under the uncon- 
scious sleeper. The operation takes some time, 
but is managed so nicely always that there is no 
case on record of the slumberer having been 
awakened while the robbery was going forward. 


TRY TO stop CouGHING.— A gentleman called 
on us recently who actually escaped from the 
fangs of consumption some years ago, and we 
are induced to present the circumstances. “You 
a of coughing continually. Let me suggest 
the query whether this is not unnecessary and in- 
jurious. I have long been satisfied, from expe- 
rience and observation, that much of the cough- 
ing which precedes and attends consumption is 
voluntary. Several years ago I boarded with a 
man who was in the incipient stages of consump- 
tion. I slept in a chamber over his bedroom, 
and was obliged to hear him cough continually 
and distressingly. I endured the annoyance 
night after night, till it led me to reflect whether 
something could not be done to stop it. I watch- 
ed the sound which the man made, and observed 
that he evidently made a voluntary effort to 
cough. After I made the experiments on myself, 
and found that I could prevent myself from 
coughing, sneezing, gaping, and so forth, in case 
of the strongest | ge to the acts, by a 
strenuous effort of the will, then I reflected that 
coughing must be very irritating and injurious to 
the delicate organs that are concerned in it, — A 
cially when they are in a diseased state. What 
can worse for ulcerated bronchia, or lungs, 
than the violent wrenching of coughs? It must 
be worse than speaking. A sore on any part of 
the body, if constantly kept open by violent usage, 
or made raw again by contusion just when it is 
healing, and of course beginning to itch, will 

Certainly, then, a 


above. He 

ing so, he found, to his surprise, that he could 
suppress his cough entirely. His health at the 
same time evidently improved; and when I last 
saw him he was in strong hopes of getting out of 
death’s hands.” 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE PATTER OF THE SHINGLE. 


When the passion gathering 
In my we NY face I see, 
And she leads me in the 
Gently lays me on her knee, 
n I know that I will catch it, 
And my flesh in fancy itches, 
As I listen for the patter 
Of the shingle on my breeches. 


Every tinkle of the shingle 
Has an echo anda sting, 
And a thousand burning Eeactes 
Into active being spring; 
And a thousand bees and hornets 
*Neath my coat-tail seem to swarm 
As I listen to the patter 
Of the shingle, oh! so warm. 


In a splutter comes my father, 
Whom I supposed had gone, 

To survey the situation, 
And tell her to lay it on; 

To see her bending o’er me 
As I listen to the strain 


Played by her and by the shingle 


In a sudden intermission, 
Which a my only chance, 
I say, “ Strike me gently, mother, 
Or you “Il split my Sunday pants.” 
She stops a moment, draws her 
The shingle holds aloft, 
And says, “I had not tho of that: 
My son, just take them off.’ 


Moses and the 

st your pitying glances 3 

And thou, O family Sector! 
Put a good soft poultice on; 

And may I with fools and dunces 
Everlastingly commingle 

If ever I say another word . 
When my mother wields the shingle! 


Mrs. Major Wheelock, wife of the old pioneer 
and eminently respected citizen of that name, 
leaned over the banister the other morning, and 
answered him, — 

“The shears? Why, they are right down there 
somewhere. I was using them not five minutes 


The Major wanted them to trim off a horse 
blanket at the barn, and he marched into the sit- 
ting-room and up to the family work-basket. Of 
course they were there. He tumbled a ball of 
yarn, a paper of pins, a half-made garment, a but- 
ton-box and a pincushion off on the floor, made a 
dive among bodkins, worsted, threads and darn- 
ing-needles, and the shears did not turn up. He 
stood the work-basket on its head, but it was no 
good. Then he went over to the what-not and 
raked off three or four photographs, rattled down 
a lot of shells and knocked off two books, but the 
shears were not there. He was red in the face 
as he went into the hall and called out, — 

“T can’t find hide nor hair of ’em, and I don’t 
believe you ever had any!” 

“Now look again, —that’s a good man,” she 
replied. “I know they are right there.” 

The Major fe down on hands and knees and 
looked un lounge. No shears. Then he 


stood up and looked on the mantel. The near- 
est approach to shears there was a bent hair-pin, 
Then he walked around and surveyed each win- 
dow-sill and gave the work-basket another racket, 

“TJ tell you there a’n’t no shears here, or else 
I’m blinder ’n a bat!” he shouted from the hall 
after he had given the hall-tree a looking over. 

“Why, Major, how impatient you are!” 

“There’s no impatience about it! I tell 
the shears a’n’t here. I had to look a straight 
hour the other day to find the gimlet.” 

“If you don’t see them in the bedroom, I ll 
come down.” 

He entered the bedroom, glanced over the bu- 
reau and stand, pulled the shams off the pillows, 
and whirled the pillows around, and then took 
down a hair-oil bottle from a shelf, and looked 
into it. The shears were not in the bottle, nor 
anywhere else. Stay! they might have been car- - 
ried under the bed by that mysterious household 
tide which carries articles from room to room in 
an invisible manner. He crawled under, bumped 
his head on the slats, got dust in his throat, and 
was backing out with blood in his eye, when his 
wife called out, — 

“ Why, what on earth are you after?” 

“ After! after!” he shouted, as he almost 
coughed his head off. “I’m after them infernal 
shears.” 

“Why, here they are They were lying in my 
sewing-chair, right in plain sight.” 

“I don’t believe it. I ’ll never believe it. I 
looked into that chair more than ten thousand 
times.” 

“ Well, there they are.” 

“Tt ’s no such thing. You ’ve lost ’em, or 
pawned ’em, or traded ’em for gum. You ’ve no 
ee poe in your house than an old cooper- 
shop. 

He walked past the chair into the hall, and 
was going out when she called, — 

- hy, dear, are n’t you going to take the 
shears ?” 

“Shears? What shears? I’m going over to 
the store, and buy me a pair of shears; and if 
any human being in this house ever puts a finger 
on ’em they’ll suffer for it! I’ll see if I can’t 
have a pair of shears in my house after being 
married for upwards of forty-three years!” 

And he pulled down his hat and slammed the 
door with all his might as he went out. ; 


A certain young Lawrence )Kansas) gallant, 
whose name it might not be quite the pro 
thing to mention, had rather a deplorable adven- 
ture down at Garnett recently. As he is well 
known by certain of our people, we feel that we 
may mention the circumstance. It seems that 
during the summer he met and became acquaint- 
ed with a belle of the metropolis of Anderson 
County, and on a recent occasion, when down 
there, he struck the happy thought of taking her 
out riding. Sending the young lady word, he 
found, upon arriving at her residence, that 
promptitude was one of her many good qualities, 
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—she was all ready and waiting for him at the 
stoop. We will explain, that the reader may 
more fully understand the extraordinary and un- 
happy catastrophe that followed, that said stoop 
stbod. a little above the level of the buggy, and 
that the young man was able to drive the vehicle 
immediately beside it. Dismounting, he called 


to'a little colored boy to hold his horse, while he 

assisted the lady in. But she, disdaining the 

proffered y with the idea, doubtless, of dis- 
ai 


playing her fairy-like agility (she was +_——., 
ta sylph, however), sprang into the buggy. 
Now it wasn’t an Ottawa made vehicle, and the 
floor was not intended to sustain any such violent 
shock. So there was a crash as of breakin 
board, a feminine shriek, and one hundred an 
forty pounds of girl went kicking and struggling 
down through a hole in the bottom of that buggy. 
We say down; but not clear down. The hole 
was just big enough to let the substantial portion 
of the young lady through, but not superfluous 
clothing, and she hung there buoyed up on a 
cushion of crumpled dress goods. 

“Whoo ee!” shrieked the young lady. 

“Golly!” ejaculated the little darky, his eyes 
rivaling dinner plates. 

The young man stood petrified. 

The young lady’s paternal parent, hearing the 
uproar, came to the door. He gave one horrified 
look, and then in very stern tones yelled out, — 

“Mary Ann, get out of there.” 

“T can’t, father,” she cried, struggling anew. 

The young man came to his senses. Scramb- 
ling into the buggy, he caught the young lady un- 
der the arms, and gave a mighty tug. 

“Ouch! Oh, stop!” she shrieked. 

“What’s the matter, Mary Ann?” asked the 
stern parent. “ Why don’t you let him help you 
out? ’ 

“Spl-in-in-ters,” she sobbed. 

The old gentlemau immediately understood the 
situation. The broken boards pointed down- 
ward, and of course prevented the upward pas- 
sage of the imprisoned damsel. 

“Young man, get down. Here! you’re nimbler 
than I be: take my knife, and cut those splinters 
off,” said the old man excitedly. 

“Oh! Naw! Go away, you horrid young man. 
Papa, how can you?” and the damsel was threat- 
ened with hysterics. 

The old gentleman gazed at our young friend a 
moment. A light seemed to dawn on him. 

“Young man,” said he solemnly, “I’m an old 
fool. You unhitch that horse and take it around 
to the stable.” 

The young man obeyed with alacrity. In about 
ten minutes the old man came around. 

“ My daughter has concluded not to go riding,” | 
said he. “ You've probably got an engagement 
down town, ha’n’t you?” 

Young man said he had. Hitched on to his 

y, and has never been to Garnett since. 


“When I was” — 

I began as above; and every man sprang ner- 
vously from his seat, and opened a window. 

—“in Pawtucket last winter,” I went on, not 
noticing the peculiar action. 

And the passengers closed the windows, and 


a back into their chairs. 


George!” said ‘the fat passenger, with a 


grateful intonation, “I thought you were going to 
say ‘at the Centennial.’ ” 

“TI went into the hair-cloth manufactory,” I 
went on, “and saw one of the most accurate ma- 
chines in the world. There was something fair- 
ly human and life-like in its intelligence. A little 
steel] shuttle reached across, grasped with almost 
unfailing accuracy a single hair, and drew it into 
its place in the cloth. I by any chance it miss 
ed, it reached after it again.” 

“One hair at a time?” asked the passenger 
with a sandy goatee. 

“Yes; and, when it got the hair, the cloth 
moved just one hair’s-breadth. When it missed 
it, the work just stood still until it reached for it 
again.” 

“And never missed a hair?” asked the sad 
passenger. 

“Very rarely,” I replied with a violent effort, 
— was applauded gratefully and enthusias- 
tically. 

“By George!” the Sad. passenger remarked, 
looking gloomily at the fat passenger, “ we ought 
to have one of those machines at our boarding- 
house.” 

And, although not a word more was said, we 
all knew that he wanted to try the machine on 
the butter. 


What a myriad of futile lives, what a host of 
wasted opportunities, are recalled by that single 
sentence, “I did n’t think,” — the apology of the 
slow-witted, the unready! The true purgatory of 
earth is the want and bitter disappointment re- 
sulting from the carelessness, indifference, or 
mental blindness of those who are forever offer- 
ing that time-worn excuse for unutilized chances, 
— “I did n’t think.” 

Only the other day we met one of the best- 
meaning and most meritorious young men in the 
city, —a “ good fellow,” nobody’s enemy but his 
own, but one of those persons whose whole life 
practically is spoiled by a repetition of the fatal 

hrase alluded to. On this occasion, however, 
is bearing was that of a person to whom unex- 
pected good fortune had occurred. ‘ 

“What do you suppose has happened?” he 
cried excitedly. “You remember my rich old 
childless uncle, whose heir I shall be? Well, he 
was taken very ill at our house last night ; and I 
applied the proper remedies myself, and saved 
his life.” 

“ Great heavens!” we said, “ how could you be 
so absurd! He may now keep you out of your 
property ten years longer. hy in the name of 
common sense did n’t you call in a doctor, and” 
finish him ?” 

“ Why ?” he repéated, dropping his jaw. 

“Yes: why?” 

“ Because — because ””—and_ his face crimson- 
ed at the thought of his criminal stupidity —“ I 
did n’t think. Perhaps, however,” he continued, 
“it is n’t too late now.” 

And he hurried off. ; 

But of course it was too late. The old gentle- 
man had entirely recovered, and refused to take 
any medicine; and today the thoughtless youn 
man’s family is worrying along in the same ol! 
rut, — no good clothes, no “ style,” no Europe, no 
nothing. 

Ah, reader! before your eyes close in slumber 
this night, make a solemn and unskakable_prorr- 
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ise to your better nature, that, come what may, 
‘orth and forever you will think. 


ONLY A HAIR. 
Pass the butter gently, Mabel, — 
Shove it lightly through the air: 


In the corner of the dish, love, 
You will find a nut-brown hair, 


What fond mem’ries it awakens 
Of the days ere we were wed, 

When upon my good coat-collar 
Oft was laid your little head! 


Lovingly I stroked those tresses 
In the happy days gone by: | 
Now I strike them every m 
In the butter or the pie. 


@ They had a church fair down at Spanish-town 
near San Francisco, which was held in a large 
grain warehouse just opposite the residence of a 
cross old bachelor, the rfchest man in the place. 
As the receipts were rather thin, on the second 
night the management secured the services of the 
local amateur band to liven up matters. This 
band consisted of two flutes, a fiddle, a cornet, an 
accordion, and a bass’drum, the latter instrument 
being hammered with extra vigor whenever one 
of the other performers went out for beer. They 
had succeeded in making about half the night 


. hideous when a fearful outcry was heard across 


the way, and on the — throwing up the 
windows, they beheld the capitalist aforemention- 


_ ed in his ni gone, and swearing in a manner 


< made the Sunday-school teachers shudder 
to hear. 

“ What do you people mean by this infernal 
racket ?” roared the exasperated man. 

“\Why—this—this is a fair,” said the lady 
who ran the grab-bag. 

“Oh! it is, is it? ” sneered the disturbed party. 
“You call it fair to rob people of their natural 
rest by this sort of second-hand pandemonium, 
do you? Well, what's the f-a-r-e, eh?” 

“What’s the what?” asked the manager of 
Rebecca’s well. 

“Why, the fare,—the admission fee. How 
much to come in and be swindled?” 

“The tickets are two bits,” replied the lady, 
rather shortly. 

“Ve wn “now talk quick, for this is busi- 
ness. How much have you taken in so far?” 

“ Nine doliars and six bits,” said the treasurer. 

“ And how much longer does your fraud on the 
public run?” 

“ Three nights.” 

“Very well, that makes about $40: call it $50, 
in round numbers. Send round tomorrow, and 
I’ll give you a check for that amount. Will 
make it $75 if you shut up shop in ten minutes.” 

And the old objector to innocent amusement 
slammed down the window, and returned to bed. 

After which the congregation corked up the 
orchestra and dispersed. But they are going to 

ive a musicale in the same building next week. 
They say they’ve struck a bonanza in that old 
party, and mean to work it to the bed-rock. 


“TI wonder what makes it look so dark and 
gloomy out-doors?” said Mrs. Hickenlooper to 
the next-door neighbor, who had just run in a 
minute to borrow a couple of fresh-laid eggs. “ 


guess it’s because your windows need washing,” 
gently remarked the next-door neighbor, critically 
running her fore-finger up and down the glass, 
And then there was a sort of coolness fell like a 
wet sheet on the assembled multitude, and the 
next-door neighbor’s cake wasn’t as rich by two 
eggs as it might have been. 


The day was hot at ’Frisco, and the three men 
drank beer and talked. It appeared from their 
conversation that they had all had more or less 
experience in prospecting. One said, — 

“The biggest thing I ever struck was once 
when me and Newt Bowden was prospectin’. 
One day we felt the earth kinder tremblin’ an’ 
saw a smoke on the top of a mountain. We 
climbed up to the top —’t was a long pull. When 
we got there we foun’ it was a volcano. "Twas 
all bilin’ in the crater. One place in the crater 
was lower than t’other parts, an’ a cliff struck 
right down from this low place —it went down 
*bout 700 feet. The earth kept tremblin’ an’ a 
stream ’bout twenty feet wide by five deep run 
outen the crater or gap an’ made a clear jump of 
700 feet down.” 

“Water?” interrupted one of the listeners; 
“pooty hot, wasn ’t it?” 

“Water?” ’Twas quicksilver!” 

“ Quicksilver ?” 

“You bet. We went down to the foot of the 
fall. The stream of quicksilver from the fall 
run a few hundred yards an’ sunk. It kep’ tremb 
lin’.’ 

“ What made-the tremblin’?” 

“The quicksilver strikin’ below} heavy, 
know. Me an’ Newt both got sick; he A 
thanme. He kep’ gittin’ worse an’ died before I 
could get him to a camp. I got to a camp an’ 
was sick for months; was salervated. My teeth 
all came out. I ha’n’t got no teeth now, nor toe- 
nails, nuther.” 

“ Why did n’t you go back to the quicksilver?” 

“*Fraid er gittin’ salervated agin. Killed Newt, 
you know.” 


Under a great tree on the lawn before 
the “big house,” Sam and Pumble sat down to 
consider and consult, or, as they expressed it, 
“study up what us gwine to do.” 

“ Shill I tell a story?” asked Pumble. 

“ Does you know a good one?” inquired Sam. 

“Dis story’s gwine to be a new one,” said Pum 
ble, “ bekase I’ll make it up as I go ’long.” 

* “Tell ahead,” said Sam. 

“ Wunst upon a time” — began Pumble. 

“What time ?” interrupted Sam. 

“Shut up! Wunst upon a time, dey wuz a 
man. An’ dis heah man lighted up his pipe, an’ 
started out on de big road. An’ he went walkin’ 
along, along, an’ walkin’ along. An’ walkin 
along, an’ walkin’ alon” — 

“Dat man was gwine all de way, wuz n’t he?” 
interrupted the listener. 

“He had got no way hardly yet,” said Pumble, 
“but he kep’ walkin’ along, an’ a walkin’ along, 
an’ walkin’ along, an’ walkin’ along, an’ 
along, an’ walkin’ along” — 

* Stop dat walkin’, now,” said Sam, “an tell 
what he done when he got froo walkin’ along.” | 

“He came to de place he was a gwine to, 
said Pumble. 
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“ Did he, sho’ enough ?” exclaimed Sam. 

“I wuz kinder skeered he wudn’t nebber git 
there. What did he do nex’?” 

“De nex’ t’ing he done,” said Pumble impres- 
sively, “ wuz to turn right roun’ an’ go back whar 
he cum from. And that’s all.” 


Did you ever hear two married women taking 
leave of each other at the gate on a summer even- 
ing? Wedid once. This is the way that they 
did it: — 

“ Good-by.” 

“Good-by. Come down and see us right 
soon.” 

“Yes: I will. You come up right soon.” 

“T will. Good-by!” 

“Good-by! Don’t forget to come soon.” 

“No, I won’t. Don’t you forget to come up.” 

“TI won’t. Be sure and bring Sally Jane with 
you next time.” 

“T will. I’d have brought her up this time, 
but she was n’t very well. She wanted to come 
awful bad.” 

“Did she now? That was too bad. Be sure 
and bring her next time.” 

“T will; and you be sure and bring ” 

“Twill. I forgot to tell you he’s cut another 
tooth.” 

“You don’t say? How many has he got now.” 

“Five. It makes him awful cross.” 

“T guess it does, this hot weather. Well, good- 
by! Don’t forget to come down.” 

“No, I won’t. Don’t you forget to come up. 
Good-by.” 

And they separate. 


Whenever you go to see a sick person never 
take a brass band; brass bands are more or less 
expensive. If, however, you take a brass band 
with you, let each man play a different air, finish- 
ing up by “Tom O’Shanter” on the ‘bass drum. 
It is best to have this last executed in the room 
directly underneath the sick chamber. 

Always ring the bell as though you were trying 
to pull the back yard out by the roots. Continue 
this until you get seven or eight fire engines play- 
ing on the house. 

f you can’t get in by the front way either knock 
out a window, or go up on to the roof by the light- 
ning rod. This latter plan will enable you, if the 
house is a frame one, to kick all the boards loose 
and provide a matinee for those inside the house. 
After you have reached the roof, if you haven’t 
strangled yourself with profanity, cough up your 
false teeth and yell down the scuttle for a step 
ladder. 

Always bear a cheerful countenance. If you 
go into the sick chamber looking like a 35-cent 
chromo of a Pawnee cemetery, it will be apt to 
throw a damper on the festivities. ’ 

Talk cheerfully. Commence by saying that the 
Asiatic cholera has started on a pleasure trip at 
reduced rates, and that the hoop business is quite 
brisk; or, say that seventy-five tons of nitro-gly- 
cerine began a business engagement near a circus 
iu some place in New York, and that the author- 
ities in all the principal cities of the country have 
been telegraphed to wait on the remains as they 
arrive 


Talk as loud as you can, so that people in the 
next township will think a theological student, 
home on a vacation, is keeping his lungs in train- 


A few such rules as these kept in mind during 
a visit to a sick friend will be apt to prove bene- 
ficial, as it will inspire the patient with more will 
and a stronger determination to live, and create a 
sort of vacuum in your family. 


“Look heah, Hanner, you an’ me’s bin gittin’ 
along fo’ nigh onto fawty yeah, an’ a’n’t neber 
had a fuss yit, but, fo’ de Lord, ef eber I ketches 
you pealin’ ’taters and scrapin’ de ha’r offen pi 
feet agin wid my razor, I’ll wipe dis kitchen fo 
up so clean an’ slick wid you, dat de cat can’t 
stan’ on it. Now you heah Ike a preachin’ ter 
yer, an’ if yer ’spec ter go ter heben wid my good 
will, don’t you pester wid dat razor enny mo’. 
Han’ me dem mushroom.” And Hannah pushed 
the dish of fried hog’s ears over to her excited 
lord, and lit out for the kitchen, where she com- 
menced a waltz and song: — 


“ An’ he used to scrub de handle 
Ob de big front doah.” 


A tavern-keeper on the San Bruno road was 
aroused the other night by an antiquated old 
granger, who sat over the front wheels of an open 
lumber wagon, and who was evidently distur 
about something. “I say, mister,” said the rus- 
tic, scratching his head with the butt of hls whip; 
“this here’s the road to ’Frisco, a’n’t it?” “Cer- 
tainly; but, old man, what have you done with 
your hind wheels?” “Great Scott!” exclaimed 
the old party, rubbing his specs and looking be- 
hind him, “if I haven’t gone and lost them 
wheels. That explains the whole thing, though, 
stranger ; seemed like I’d been going up such an 
all-fired long hill I was beginning to think I had 
lost the way.” 


After family Prayer, a few evenings since, a lit- 
tle Quincy boy asked, “Mamma, how can 
hear folks pray when he’s so faraway?” Before 
the lady could frame a suitable reply, a sunn 
faced miss of five summers vehemently said, “ I ‘ll 
jes’ bet he’s dot telephones a runnin’ to every 
place!” 


STANZAS ON WATCHING A GOAT FROM A 
FENCE. 


Tell me, sweet goat, with eyes so fierce and red, 
Before whose wrath strong men in terror flee, 
And, when they see thee lower thy awful head, 
Make haste to mount a post or climb a tree, 
Why does it fill thy soul with rapture sweet. 
To butt a man or chase him through the street ? 


And tell me, gentle goat, if ask I may, — 
For ’t is an awful mystery to man, — 
Oh! how dost thou contrive to get away 
With an old anon or an oyster-can ? 
And, when thou swallowest whole an old hoop-skirt, 
Does it not tangle up in thee, and hurt? 


O goat! thou ever art alert for ! 
urn but thy noble head, and thou wilt see 
A son of China walking o’er the way. 
He would look lovely swerming up a tree. 
Go, glorious goat, and with him have some fun; 
And meanwhile I ’ll get off this fence, and run. 
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